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The  opening  session  of  the  Twenty-secontl  Annual  Conference  of 
the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  held  June  27- 
29,  1940,  at  the  Hilton  Hotel,  Albuquerque,  New  Mexico,  convened  at 
ten  o’clock.  President  J.  F.  Findlay,  presiding. 

President  Findlay:  (University  of  Oklahoma)  Will  the  Twenty- 
second  Convention  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers 
of  Men  come  to  order?  We  will  open  the  convention  by  an  invocation 
from  Dean  Thompson  of  St.  Olaf  College.  We  will  all  stand. 

. . .  .The  audience  arose. . . . 

Dean  J.  Jorgen  Thompson:  (St.  Olaf  College)  Our  God  and  Heaven¬ 
ly  Father,  Thou  hast  through  thy  word,  asked  us  to  be  still  and  to  know 
that  Thou  art  God.  We,  as  Deans  of  Men,  gathered  today,  would  iMiuse 
to  recognize  the  fact  that  Thou  art  God,  that  Thou  art  the  Creator  of  all 
things,  and  that  Thou  art  the  Giver  of  all  good  gifts.  We  acknowledge 
that  Thou  hast  the  power  to  do  and  will  to  help,  and  so  we  ask  Thee, 
that  as  we  are  gathered,  to  advise  concerning  the  problems  that  are  ours 
in  dealing  with  the  men  of  the  future,  that  Thou  will  be  with  us,  and 
through  Thy  spirit,  guide  us  and  direct  us  so  that  we  might  go  away 
from  here  feeling  that  we  have  worked  and  will  work  in  communion 
with  Thee.  Then  we  know  that  our  work  will  redound  to  Try  glory,  and 
humanity  will  be  blessed;  and  oh  how  we  need,  as  humans,  to  know  that 
Thou  art  not  only  a  powerful  Ctod,  a  God  who  can  do  things,  but  that 
Thou  art  a  kind  and  a  generous  and  merciful  God,  that  through  Thee, 
we  ccm  learn  to  exercise  mercy  imto  humanity  the  mercy  that  the  world 
needs  so  much  today.  Be  with  us  then,  and  bless  us  in  the  name  of 
Jesiu  Christ,  Thy  Son.  Amen. 

President  Findlay:  Two  years  ago  at  Madison,  this  Convention 
listened  to  the  Dean  of  Men  from  New  Mexico  in  his  expression  of  hos¬ 
pitality  in  terms  of  the  proposed  ccmventlon  in  1940,  to  be  held  here. 
Last  year  we  were  again  subjected  to  his  persuasive  eloquence,  with 
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the  result  that  this  Convention  decided  to  come  to  the  University  of 
New  Mexico.  The  first  chapter  in  the  evidence  of  this  Southwestern 
generosity  is  to  be  given  to  us,  not  by  President  Zimmerman,  who  will 
take  a  later  part  in  the  program,  but  by  Judge  Sam  G.  Bratton,  Judge 
of  the  District  Court  of  Appeals,  Tenth  District,  since  1933,  who  served 
for  twelve  years  in  the  United  States  Senate,  and  who  is  now  serving 
as  President  of  the  Board  of  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
I  take  pleasure  in  introducing  to  you  this  morning,  Judge  Sam  G. 
Bratton,  who  will  give  us  the  address  of  welcome.  (Applause) 

Judge  Sam  G.  Bratton:  Mr.  CHiairman  and  Gentlemen:  Reference 
has  been  made  to  the  fact  that  I  once  served  in  a  body  where  unlimited 
debate  was  permitted,  and  practiced,  but  let  me  assure  you  at  the  otit- 
set,  that  I  shall  not  trespass  upon  your  time  and  patience,  by  taking 
unto  myself  any  such  a  prerogative  on  this  occasion. 

I  am  just  a  little  mystified  to  know  how  far  Dean  Bostwick  went 
on  the  two  previous  occasions  referred  to,  and  where  he  stopped  in 
depicting  and  describing  the  attractions  of  New  Mexico  and  the  abun¬ 
dance  of  her  hospitality. 

In  law,  we  have  what  is  called  “dealer’s  talk.”  That  is  to  say  that 
when  a  dealer  or  a  trader  is  describing  and  referring  to  his  wares  and 
merchandise  on  the  bargain  counter  or  elsewhere,  that  some  allowance 
must  be  made  for  expansion.  (Laughter)  I  hope  that  in  your  spirit  of 
generosity,  you  will  extend  to  Dean  Bostwick,  the  benefit  of  a  reason¬ 
able  measure  of  “dealer’s  talk,”  in  extending  the  invitation  here. 

I  feel  thrilled  with  victory  this  morning.  President  Zimmerman 
requested  this  place  on  the  program.  He  solicited  and  secured  the  aid 
of  the  President,  and  here  in  recent  days,  he  and  the  President,  to¬ 
gether  have  conducted  an  active,  continuous  campaign  to  hold  the 
position.  (Laughter) 

I  have  the  experience  of  the  average  man  in  politics  who  finds 
him  occasionally  in  conflict  with  the  President,  and  he  appreciates  the 
tremendous  disadvantage  in  which  he  struggles,  and  realizing  that,  1 
was  slightly  discouraged  when  Dr.  Zimmerman  secured  the  cooperation 
of  the  President  and  the  morning  paper  annoimced  with  streaming 
headlines,  that  he  would  deliver  this  address  of  welcome,  and  the  after¬ 
noon  paper,  not  to  be  outdone,  coming  out  with  even  larger  headlines. 

But  each  evening,  during  the  shade  and  the  quiet  of  early  evening, 
I  called  Dean  Bostwick,  and  he  assured  me  regularly,  that  I  was  not 
losing.  (Laughter)  He  said  that  I  should  just  be  courageous  and  firm. 
I  asked  him  on  one  occasion,  “Well,  what  are  you  saying  to  President 
Zimmerman?  How  are  you  keeping  him  quiet?”  His  answer  was, 
“Leave  that  to  me.”  So  this  morning,  to  find  myself  seated  in  this 
comfortable  chair  at  the  front,  and  to  be  here  and  on  my  feet,  talking, 
when  President  Zimmerman  came  in  thinking  that  he  would  fill  this 
place  on  the  program,  thrills  me.  (Laughter) 
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Gentlemen:  We  are  delighted  to  have  you  in  New  Mexico.  Speak¬ 
ing  on  behalf  of  the  University,  speaking  for  the  city,  and  being  bidden 
to  speak  for  the  Governor  of  the  State  on  this  occasion,  I  say  to  you 
briefly  but  sincerely,  that  we  count  it  a  privilege  to  have  you  come  in 
our  midst. 

It  would  be  trite  for  me  to  comment  upbn  the  respon^bility  which 
rests  upon  you  during  ordinary  circumstances  and  during  ordinary 
times,  but  I  conceive  that  during  these  times,  your  responsibility  must 
be  increased  many  times.  The  average  citizen  realizes  the  increase  in 
responsibility  resting  upon  his  shoulders,  and  how  much  more  you  must 
realize  the  increase  in  the  magnitude  of  the  responsibilities  which  you 
will  bear  in  the  days  and  the  weeks  just  ahead.  Others  will  discuss  the 
problems  of  the  day,  others  will  canvass  all  factors  of  the  situation 
which  surrounds  us,  others  will  analyze  the  conditions  which  we  may 
reasonably  anticipate,  and  so  I  shall  not  explore  those  questions  at 
any  great  length. 

I  think  it  may  be  said,  however,  that  the  responsibilities  which  rest 
upon  the  United  States  today,  and  will  rest  upon  her  shoialders  in  the 
weeks  just  ahead,  cannot  be  met,  and  her  duties  to  her  citizens  and  to 
the  republic  of  mankind  cannot  be  discharged  solely  and  exclusively  by 
appropriating  money  out  of  the  treasury  of  the  United  States  in  sums 
exceeding  a  billion  dollars  at  a  time.  Those  things  are  essential.  Every 
right  thinking  citizen  believes  that  we  must  embark  immediately  upon 
a  well  thought  out,  a  well  devised,  a  well  prepared  program  of  ex¬ 
panding  and  enlarging  of  our  naval  and  our  war  facilities.  Every  one 
believes  that  the  existence  cmd  the  perpetuity  of  our  national  existence 
require  that.  But,  the  job  cannot  be  done  entirely  by  appropriating 
money  and  building  battleships  and  cruisers,  and  aircraft  carriers  and 
tanks,  and  other  facilities  for  waging  conflict.  It  requires  moral  fabric 
on  the  part  of  the  citizenship.  It  exacts  perhaps  a  revitalization  of  the 
spirit  of  our  citizens  in  sdl  walks  of  life  to  meet  and  solve  and  discharge 
the  responsibilities  which  rest  upon  you  and  I  and  130-odd  million  other 
American  citizens,  and  there  is  the  place  where  you  gentlemen  come, 
not  only  vitally  into  the  picture,  but  perhaps  with  unprecedented  im¬ 
portance,  because  it  depends  upon  you,  largely,  to  focus  the  outlook  of 
the  young  men  with  whom  you  associate,  and  whose  characters  and 
whose  concepts  upon  these  important  questions,  will  depend  very  much 
upon  your  influence. 

And  so,  it  is  these  considerations  which  prompt  us  in  New  Mexico, 
to  feel  peculiarly  fortunate  and  deeply  gratified  that  you  are  in  our 
midst. 

I  shall  not  undertake  to  describe  the  University  further  than  to 
say  that  we  have  approximately  fifteen  himdred  stiidents,  an  able  corps 
of  instructors  from  President  2Simmerman  down.  We  have  a  Univers¬ 
ity  of  which  the  entire  State  is  genuinely  proud.  We  have  a  city  here 
of  which  we  are  proud.  I  shall  not  vmdertake  to  canvass  its  beauties, 
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•becaufie  that  is  just  stereotyped  in  an  ordinarily  address  of  welcome, 
and  we  only  hope  that  you  will  find  the  time,  and  have  the  opportunity 
to  see  some  of  the  attractions  of  Albuquerque,  and  some  of  its  marvel¬ 
ous  growth  of  recent  times. 

Speaking  as  a  substitute  for  Governor  Miles,  I  should  only  say  that 
as  you  well  know  we  have  a  State  that  is  about  25  years  old.  It  is 
the  fourth  largest  State  in  the  Union.  It  has  222,000  square  miles.  It 
has  three  distinct  races  of  different  background,  the  Angles,  the  Span¬ 
ish  people  and  the  Indians,  all  living,  mixing,  mingling,  enjoying  a  life 
out  here,  and  building  a  culture  of  which  we  are  genuinely  proud. 

Generally,  we  hope  you  enjoy  yourselves  in  this  high  altitude.  We 
hoi>e  that  when  the  time  comes  for  you  to  take  your  departiure  back  to 
your  respective  posts  of  duty,  you  can  say  that  you  have  enjoyed  your 
stay,  and  that  you  know  we  were  delighted  to  have  you,  and  that  we 
tried  to  make  your  stay  pleasant,  and  I  assure  you,  in  conclusion,  that 
we  of  New  Mexico,  will  be  the  better  and  the  more  fortimate,  and  the 
stronger,  and  the  deeper  rooted  in  the  faith  with  which  we  have  clung 
to  our  national  existence,  and  her  concepts  and  her  teachings,  we  shall 
cling  to  them  stronger  and  with  a  firmer  belief,  as  a  result  of  your 
presence  in  our  city,  in  your  discussion  and  your  consideration  of  these 
problems  of  transcendant  importance  which  beset  us  on  every  hand. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you  Judge  Bratton. 

When  the  Executive  Committee  was  considering  the  proper  man 
to  reply  to  this  splendid  address,  there  was  only  one  name  that  was 
given  serious  thought,  and  I  think  the  reason  why  this  one  name  and 
one  only  was  canvassed  by  the  Ehcecutive  Committee,  was  due  to  the 
fact  that  three  years  ago,  this  individual  demonstrated  to  this  con¬ 
vention  his  intimate  knowledge  of  this  whole  field  of  welcoming,  when 
he  had  the  convention  at  Texas  and  gave  us  such  a  splendid  time. 

So,  I  have  the  pleasure  in  presenting  to  the  convention  and  to 
Judge  Bratton,  Dean  V.  I.  Moore  of  Texas,  who  will  reply  to  this 
address  of  welcome.  (Applause) 

Dean  V.  L  Moore  (University  of  Texas) :  Judge  Bratton,  President 
Zimmerman,  Dean  Bostwick,  and  Friends:  It  is  a  distinct  personal 
pleasure  to  me  to  be  made  the  representative  of  the  assembled  deans 
of  men  in  expressing  our  appreciation  of  the  welcome  you  have  given 
us.  The  kindly  human  touch  of  your  personal  message  is  very  dear  to 
the  Dean  of  Men.  Of  course  we  have  assembled  with  very  definite 
plans  and  purposes  and  we  will  follow  through  to  the  end  of  the 
routine  schedule  with  more  or  less  benefit  to  our  individual  selves  and 
our  several  institutions.  Then  we  will  pay  our  bills  and  head  back 
home.  But  you  have  injected  a  spirit  of  warm  hospitality  into  this 
reception  that  will  remain  with  us.  We  will  take  back  not  merely  the 
gist  of  our  program  but  the  spirit  of  friendship  and  the  understanding 
sympathy  of  a  President  and  a  Board  of  Regents  who  know  what  we 
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are  trying  to  do,  and  consider  it  vitally  important. 

The  work  of  the  Dean  of  Men  is  defined  with  as  many  variations 
as  there  are  deans,  but  in  a  general  way  is  an  attempt  to  humanize 
formal  education  for  the  benefit  of  the  individual  student.  It  begins 
with  the  orientation  of  the  incoming  freshman  in  the  fall — ^the  process 
of  adjusting  him  to  his  new  environment  and  instilling  in  him  from 
the  beginning  an  appreciation  of  what  his  college  offers  him.  After 
successful  orientation  he  should  be  able  to  hit  his  stride  with  a  mini* 
mum  of  lost  motion,  facing  in  the  right  direction,  and  with  confidence 
in  himself  and  in  those  who  would  aid  him. 

Once  he  is  laimched  on  his  educational  career,  the  Dean  of  Men 
must  be  ready  and  prepared  to  counsel  with  him  and  guide  him  sym¬ 
pathetically,  intelligently,  and  courageously.  In  this  activity  is  the 
Dean’s  widest  field  of  service  and  his  deepest  satisfaction. 

The  Dean  must  cope  with  the  problems  of  housing.  Satisfactozy 
scholastic  progress  amid  unpleasant  living  conditions  is  impossible. 
We  all  know  the  unending  task  of  making  boarding  house  adjustments, 
and  happy  indeed  is  that  college  or  university  which  possesses  a  thor¬ 
oughly  adequate  dormitory  system. 

The  perennial  and  steadily  growing  task  of  assisting  with  the  find¬ 
ing  of  part-time  student  employment  is  a  function  that  brings  happy 
satisfaction  as  well  as  some  grief.  Many  of  our  consultations  spring 
from  the  boy's  need  for  financial  help,  and  the  Dean  of  Men  must  be 
in  a  position  to  aid  with  loans  as  well  as  with  jobs. 

Supervision  of  the  social  life  of  a  student  body  is  a  privilege  to 
some  of  us  who  need  the  constant  touch  of  youth  in  order  to  remain 
alive  to  the  needs  of  an  ever  changing  society.  The  hardening  of  our 
own  aging  arteries  may  be  retarded  by  observing  at  close  range  the 
attitudes  and  reactions  of  our  amazing  young  people. 

Regulation  of  extra-curricular  activities  provides  an  opportunity  to 
study  these  activities  as  educational  adjuncts  and  to  offer  our  powers 
of  thought  for  their  development  or  elimination. 

Finally,  I  mention  the  word  which  we  have  made  taboo  in  too  many 
of  our  discussions — discipline.  As  long  as  it  is  natural  for  youth  to 
learn  some  of  its  most  important  lessons  by  the  trial  and  error  method 
we  shall  have  deviations  from  the  line  of  docile  conformity  to  rule. 
Who  can  better  deal  with  these  lapses  than  the  sympathetic  friend 
whose  job  it  is  to  know  and  understand  the  human  frailty  of  the  young 
student.  The  Dean  must  avoid  the  Scylla  of  maudlin  pity  and  the 
Charybdis  of  iron  condemnation  of  every  abberation.  Here  is  our 
chance  for  most  effective  and  needed  counseling.  We  may  salvage  a 
human  life,  and  no  nobler  task  can  ever  be  offered  us. 

So  we  come  together  to  exchange  ideas,  to  seek  and  to  offer  help 
in  our  conunon  endeavors.  The  annual  renewal  of  old  friendships 
among  ourselves  is  a  joy;  the  presence  of  an  occasional  vacant  chair 
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in  the  circle  is  a  source  of  sincere  grief.  We  miss  our  friend,  Joe 
Bursley,  whose  recent  loss  is  known  to  many  of  you,  and  Don  Ckurdner 
who  has  made  such  a  gallant  fight  to  regain  his  normal  health,  and 
George  Stephens,  who  will  meet  with  us  no  more.  Other  loved  faces 
are  missing,  but  we  will  close  up  the  gaps  and  go  forward  with  re¬ 
newed  enthusiasm  and  strength  refreshed. 

Judge  Bratton,  you  have  given  us  a  running  start  by  your  gracious 
words  of  welcome.  We  thank  you,  and  also  you.  President  Zimmerman, 
and  you.  Dean  Bostwick,  our  local  hosts,  and  I  will  not  leave  out  our 
own  family  heads,  Jim  Findlay  and  BYed  Turner,  who  have  worked 
out  and  planned  such  an  excellent  method  of  spending  the  next  three 
days.  We  will  go  home  happier  and  stronger,  and  better  able  to  meet 
our  obligations  during  the  years  to  come. 

Thank  you  all.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  In  Judge  Bratton’s  talk,  he  referred  to  one 
individual  by  name,  the  individual,  I  am  sure,  we  all  would  like  very 
much  to  be  personally  acquainted  with,  and  I  trust  each  of  us  will 
have  that  privilege  and  opportunity.  He  will  speak  at  the  convention 
banquet,  but  I  wonder  if  he  would  be  willing  to  take  a  bow  at  this 
time,  so  that  we  can  see  who  he  is,  and  become  acquainted,  at  least 
by  remote  control — President  Zimmerman.  (Applause) 

President  J.  F.  Zimmerman:  Chairman  Findlay,  and  Members  of 
the  Dean  of  Men’s  Convention:  I  failed  in  my  first  contact  with  this 
organization,  as  Judge  Bratton  pointed  out,  failed  to  be  selected  to 
give  you  the  welcoming  address.  But  he,  being  my  superior  and  my 
boss,  connived  with  Dean  Bostwick  and  disloyalty  appeared  on  the 
Dean’s  face  and  in  his  actions.  The  result.  Judge  Bratton  got  to  deliver 
the  welcoming  address.  (Laughter) 

Now,  that  is  the  way  it  is.  I  am  glad  that  Judge  Bratton  con¬ 
fessed,  and  I  need  to  make  no  further  explanation.  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  happy  to  be  here,  and  I  hope  to  attend  many  of  the  sessions  of  this 
group,  because  I  consider  it  a  privilege  to  be  able  to  learn  the  ways  of 
the  Deans  of  Men  a  little  bit  better.  I  appreciate  your  job  as  it  relates 
to  my  own  institution. 

I  received  a  telegram  this  morning  asking  me  to  answer  four 
questions  that  have  to  do  with  legislation  arising  in  Congress  in  the 
next  few  days,  dealing  with  our  school  business,  and  I  shall  have  to 
confer  at  length  with  Dean  Bostwick  before  I  know  how  to  answer  any 
one  of  the  four  questions. 

I  am  happy  to  be  with  you  and  expect  to  get  far  more  out  of  the 
convention  than  the  statement  of  Judge  Bratton  would  indicate.  I 
really  have  more  desire  than  just  to  make  a  welcoming  address. 

Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you  President  Zimmerman,  and  we  are 
all  grateful  to  you,  to  the  Board  of  Regents,  to  the  staff  of  the  Uni- 
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versity,  for  the  facilities  you  are  putting  at  our  disposal  during  these 
three  days. 

The  next  item  on  the  convention  program  is  the  report  of  the 
meeting  of  the  American  Council  on  Education,  and  the  man  who 
should  have  held  the  spot  is  Dean  Fraser  Metzger  of  Rutgers  Univer¬ 
sity.  Unfortunately,  he  is  not  able  to  be  with  us,  and  this  part  of  the 
program  will  then  be  in  the  hands  of  Dean  Turner,  the  Secretary  of 
the  Convention,  who  will  read  to  us  the  written  statement  which  was 
sent  in  lieu  of  his  own  personal  attendance  by  Dean  Metzger.  I  will 
now  turn  the  meeting  over  to  you  Dean  Turner. 

Secretary  Fred  H.  Turner:  This  report  comes  from  Dean  Metzger, 
and  I  might  say  that  Dean  Metzger  was  a  substitute  because  Don 
Gardner  has  been  our  representative  in  Washington  at  this  meeting 
year  after  year.  We  have  had  a  small  amoimt  in  our  budget  to  pay 
our  dues  to  the  American  Council;  Don’s  illness  prevented  his  going 
and  Dean  Metzger  agreed  to  go. 

This  is  his  report  to  Dean  Findlay,  President  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  as  the  delegate  to  the  meeting 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  held  at  Washington,  D.  C.,  May 
3  and  4,  1940. 

‘Tt  appeared  to  your  delegate  that  the  Commission  is  principally 
concenied  with  the  economic  aspects  of  education.  The  values  found  in 
education  that  contribute  to  earning  a  living  constitute  at  least  the 
immediate  problem.  Adjustment  to  this  problem  is  a  vital  part  of  edu¬ 
cation.  Actualization  was  a  word  on  which  many  changes  were  rung, 
and  doubtless  will  be  much  in  evidence  in  educational  circles  during 
the  next  few  years.  Part-time  work  for  students  past  sixteen  was 
definitely  demanded. 

“Consistent  with  announced  purpose,  those  working  under  the 
supervision  of  the  Council  have  been  largely  engaged  in  surveying  con¬ 
ditions  in  the  field  of  education,  and  are  greatly  concerned  over  the 
difficulty  in  implementing  such  ideas  as  they  desire  to  promulgate.  For 
the  most  part  progress  only  is  reported.  So  far  as  a  program  may  be 
concerned,  it  is  believed  that  the  success  pattern  is  a  thing  of  the  past, 
and  that  social  stratification  is  on  the  way,  if  not  already  here.  The 
only  concrete  proposal  that  seemed  to  offer  itself  was  that  stress  be 
laid  on  community  responsibility  for  youth  needs,  which  would  appear 
to  be  a  return  to  policy  and  procedure  that  preceded  the  efforts  of 
the  Federal  Government  along  the  lines  of  the  C.  C.  Camps  and  N.  Y.  A. 
plans. 

“Particular  stress  was  laid  upon  the  value  of  part-time  work 
coupled  with  part-time  educational  program,  especially  with  respect  to 
Youth  Beyond  the  Age  of  Sixteen.  This,  of  coiurse,  had  to  do  with 
secondary  schools,  and  demanded  a  different  kind  of  curriculum  from 
that  which  now  prevails. 
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“In  contrast  to  most  of  the  program  was  the  direct  appeal  from 
President  Gannon  of  Fordham,  for  the  return  to  the  liberal  arts  train¬ 
ing,  which  placed  emphasis  upon  the  essential  values  of  belles-lettres. 

“Constance  Warren,  President  of  Sarah  Lawrence  College,  pre¬ 
sented  a  severe  indictment  of  the  faculties  that  fail  to  understand  the 
teachers’  responsibility  for  every  phase  of  the  student  life.  This  was 
verified  by  Mr.  Harriman,  from  a  business  man’s  point  of  view,  who 
referred  especially  to  the  need  of  training  for  citizenship,  which  partic¬ 
ularly  means  the  development  of  character  and  personality.  He  soimd- 
ly  advocated  actual  experience  with  social  life  during  college  da3rs,  be¬ 
lieving  that  public  support  for  our  schools  and  colleges  is  a  decided 
investment  in  citizenship.’’ 

That  is  the  report  from  Dean  Metzger,  Mr.  Chairman. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  questions  any  members  from 
the  floor  would  like  to  ask  concerning  items  in  this  report?  You  will 
recall  that  the  characteristic  of  this  Association  is  a  marked  inform¬ 
ality  and  the  desire  to  promote  a  feeling  of  entire  freedom  on  the  part 
of  the  membership  to  express  themselves  on  any  occasion  during  the 
course  of  the  program.  Are  there  any  points  you  would  like  to  raise 
by  way  of  discussion? 

If  not,  we  will  turn  to  the  next  item — ^Report  of  the  Meetings  on 
“The  Coordination  of  Personnel  Associations’’  at  Cleveland,  Ohio,  and 
New  York  City,  to  be  given  by  Dean  H.  E.  Lobdell,  Massachusetts  In¬ 
stitute  of  Technology.  In  his  absence,  I  read  to  you  a  letter  which 
just  arrived  this  morning,  which  letter  was  especially  directed  in  an¬ 
ticipation  of  its  being  read  at  the  Friday  night  banquet,  but  inasmuch 
as  the  first  part  of  the  letter  refers  to  the  meetings  at  these  cities,  I 
take  the  liberty  of  reading  the  letter  in  its  entirety  now,  since  there 
will  be  three  or  four  other  letters  appearing  on  the  banquet  program. 

“Dear  Jim: — ^The  worthy  Turner  gives  his  correspondents  little 
rest  as  you  probably  well  know.  Hence,  when  I  wrote  him  late  in 
May  that  I  apprehended  developments  here  beyond  my  control  might 
oblige  me  to  forego  the  journey  to  Albuquerque,  he  was  moved  to 
suggest  that  I  be  listed  on  the  program  as  a  speaker.  His  idea  was 
that  I  would  thus  relieve  him  by  reporting  upon  some  so-called  person¬ 
nel  meetings  at  Cleveland  and  New  York.  Of  course,  he  knew  that  I 
had  not  attended  all  sessions  of  these  meetings,  and  that  my  chief 
recollection  thereof  was  that  a  lady  chairman  of  one  session,  in  catalog¬ 
ing  what  she  considered  to  be  the  essential  attributes  of  a  dean,  had 
proceeded  from  keel  to  truck,  missing  nothing  but  the  stopper  in  the 
galley  sink.  Before  I  could  answer  this  request  he  got  his  programs 
printed  with  the  cooperation  of  some  Com  Belt  printer;  and  then 
apologized  by  ordinary  mail. 

‘With  my  customary  graciousness  I  took  all  this  in  stride,  prin¬ 
cipally  because  by  that  time  I  knew  I  could  not  this  Jime  visit  the 
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domain  which  Coronado  conquered  for  the  benefit  of  the  Bostwick 
family,  its  heirs  and  assigns,  to  have  and  to  hold  at  least  until  the  La 
Fonda  reassumes  its  customary  tranquility  at  some  imdetermined  hour 
(MST)  on  the  evening  of  Saturday,  June  29. 

'*But,  upon  receiving  word  that  I  generously  forgave  him,  Fred 
went  a  step  further: 

"  We',  he  wrote,  speaking  editorially  I  presume,  ‘are  greaXly  con¬ 
cerned  over  plans  for  the  banquet.' 

“This  puzzled  me  for  I  have  never  gone  hungry  at  any  banquet  of 
the  National  adams,  but  he  continued,  ‘In  the  past  we  have  always  had 
a  veteran  or  two  to  address  us  but  this  year  veterans  are  going  to  be 
in  the  minority _ would  you  be  so  good  as  to  write  a  letter . ?' 

“All  this  touched  me  deeply  imtil,  in  readjusting  my  emotions,  I 
realized  that  it  was  probably  an  appeal  addressed  to  all  survivors  of 
the  Arkainsas  strawberry  festival  of  1930.  Secondly,  I  remembered  that 
at  more  than  one  banquet  some  of  our  colleagues  had  passionately  con¬ 
fessed  to  cannibalistic  instincts  by  wishing  that  they  might  gnaw  upon 
a  wing  or  drumstick  of  one  or  another  speaker.  Thirdly,  in  a  spirit  of 
being  as  charitable  as  I  could  to  Fred,  I  fancied  that  he  might  have 
remembered  that  my  explorations  of  the  upper  Rio  Grande  Valley 
antedated  those  of  settlement  by  the  Bostwick  tribe.  To  be  sure, 
Coronado,  Kit  Carson  and  Lew  Wallace  were  ahead  of  me,  but  when 
I  first  came,  the  roads  were  rotten,  and  gas  stations  and  other  evi¬ 
dences  of  civilization  only  occurred  at  remote  intervals,  and  Navajos 
and  Zunis  were  plentiful. 

“Nevertheless  I  was  then  convinced  the  region  had  a  great  future, 
and  it  is  now  a  distinct  source  of  regret  to  me  that  I  cannot  be  present 
on  the  occasion  when  the  Deans  signalize  its  pacification  by  feasting 
boimtifully  upon  the  comestibles  provided  by  an  ancient  hostelry  in 
modem  dress. 

‘Will  you  please  accept  this  as  my  ‘letter',  and,  in  concluding  it, 
may  I  express  two  hopes:  first,  that  other  absentees  will  have  been 
briefer  in  their  communications;  and  secondly,  that  those  of  the  'Turner 
Veteran  Corps  who  are  able  to  negotiate  the  passes  and  speak  in  per¬ 
son  will  be  endowed  with  adequate  terminal  facilities. 

“With  best  wishes 

“Sincerely, 

(Signed)  “ti.  E.  Lobdell.'' 

Now,  he  did  not  say  much  in  the  letter  nor  in  any  other  communi¬ 
cation  about  the  report  which  we  trusted  he  would  give  to  us  on  this 
date.  (Laughter)  So  again,  I  turn  to  our  worthy  Secretary  and  rely 
upon  him  to  present  to  you  the  results  of  the  two  meetings,  one  at 
Cleveland  and  the  other  at  New  York. 

Secretary  Turner:  I  have  the  report  of  all  three  of  these  meetings 
here.  You  will  recall  that  the  first  one  was  held  at  Akron,  the  second 
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at  Cleveland,  and  the  third  at  the  Biltmore  Hotel  in  New  York  Ci^. 
I  am  not  going  to  read  them  because  they  are  too  long,  but  there  are 
conclusions  which  came  out  of  each  meeting  that  might  be  reviewed. 

You  will  recall  on  November  2,  1938,  our  Ebcecutive  Committee 
had  a  meeting  at  Akron,  and  we  invited  representatives  from  other 
personnel,  welfare,  student  life  and  interest  groups  to  come  and  meet 
with  us,  feeling  that  there  was  not  enough  coordination  between  the 
groups  and  that  we  were  doing  a  little  too  much  shooting  at  each 
other  without  getting  together  and  finding  out  what  the  other  groups 
were  doing.  We  found  that  the  other  groups  were  very  glad  to  come 
along  and  work  with  us.  And  while  we  had  started  the  thing,  we 
found  that  there  was  enough  interest  all  the  way  through,  that  the 
other  groups  took  it  over.  Having  started  the  work,  we  were  ready 
to  stand  by,  do  our  share,  and  let  some  of  the  others  carry  it  on. 

To  review  the  Akron  meeting  briefly,  I  want  to  give  you  some  of 
the  conclusions  that  came  out  of  it,  because  that  will  show  you  the 
progress  that  came  out  of  the  three  meetings  and  also  a  small  fourth 
meeting. 

The  Akron  meeting  was  held  in  the  fall  of  1938,  and  I  will  give 
you  some  brief  paragraphs  from  this  long  report. 

One  statement  that  came  up  there  was  the  problem  of  cooperation 
— '"The  discussion  of  cooperation  on  an  individual  campus  and  among 
national  organizations  was  continued. 

“President  Cowley,  speaking  of  the  American  Council  on  Guidance 
and  Personnel  Associations,  believes  it  has  failed  because  it  includes 
both  secondary  and  higher  education  membership,  whose  problems  are 
too  much  in  variation,  also  it  included  some  organizations  which, 
strictly  speaking,  are  outside  the  educational  field. 

*llean  Lobdell  raised  the  question:  Should  all  our  organizations 
disband  and  begin  over?  He  did  not  believe  so,  and  described  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  as  a  small  organ¬ 
ization,  not  including  any  secondary  or  junior  college  members,  and 
one  which  would  continue  to  be  small. 

“He  suggested  an  expansion  of  this  meeting,  once  a  year,  with 
representatives  from  different  personnel  groups,  to  meet,  not  in  con¬ 
nection  with  any  other  meeting,  and  to  take  back  to  their  own  groups 
the  opinions  of  the  officers  meeting. 

“Doctor  Williamson  suggested  a  different  approach  to  the  question 
of  means  to  cooperation  and  coordination,  a  commission  form  of  organ¬ 
ization  to  study  specific  problems,  with  permanent  rather  than  shift¬ 
ing  membership,  the  commission  to  be  empowered  to  call  on  individuals 
who  might  be  able  to  assist. 

“Dean  Lobdell,  after  summarizing  the  discussion,  expressed  the 
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sentiment  of  the  meeting  that  a  similar  meeting  to  this  one  should  be 
called  at  a  time,  with  representation,  and  with  the  program  to  be  de¬ 
termined  during  this  meeting.  There  was  general  agreement  in  regard 
to  this. 

“Dean  Gardner  then  suggested  three  papers  for  the  proposed 
meeting: 

1.  The  History  and  Philosophy  of  the  Personnel  Movement — by 
President  Ck>wley. 

“2.  The  Minnesota  Plan — by  Doctor  Williamson. 

“3.  The  functional  surveys  of  each  organization — to  be  prepared 
by  the  organizations.” 

Incidentally,  I  might  say  to  you  that  up  to  the  present  time,  our 
own  organization  is  the  only  one  which  really  has  a  functional  survey 
which,  I  think  I  can  go  so  far  as  to  say,  amounts  to  anything;  we  have 
had  one  in  progress  for  eight  years  and  we  still  have  it  going  on.  When 
we  report  on  our  functional  survey  at  one  session  of  this  meeting,  I 
think  you  will  find  that  we  have  some  very  excellent  new  material. 

“President  Cowley  then  summarized  the  objectives  for  the  coming 
meeting  as  follows: 

“To  continue  progress  and  achieve  success  in  field  of  personnel,  by: 

“1.  Eliminating  secondary  school  organizations  from  joint  meet¬ 
ings  of  the  Associations,  and  to  stay  in  the  field  of  higher  education. 

“2.  Individual  organizations  and  associations  maintaining  their 
identity,  coid  meeting  away  from  general  meetings  such  as  N.  E.  A. 

“3.  Individual  organizations  and  associations  having  some  official 
contact  through  an  executive  committee  such  as  this  to  coordinate 
their  work  and  promote  cooperation.” 

That  is  about  the  extent  of  the  Akron  meeting.  Those  are  the 
conclusions  that  came  out  of  it.  And  I  think  there  was  general  good 
will,  and  a  lot  of  good  spirit  built  up  in  that  meeting.  Certainly  there 
must  have  been,  or  there  would  not  have  been  the  successful  meeting 
at  Hotel  Statler  in  Cleveland,  on  May  13  and  14,  1939,  with  the  Com¬ 
mittee  made  up  of  Harriett  M.  Allyn,  D.  H.  Gardner,  Donald  J.  Shank, 
P.  H.  Turner,  and  E.  G.  Williamson. 

There  was  a  pretty  representative  group  there,  and  they  did  a  lot 
of  talking,  1  can  assure  you.  It  was  just  a  question  of  who  could  get 
the  floor  next.  The  conclusions  that  I  want  to  read  to  you  from  that 
meeting,  are  comparatively  short. 

“Mr.  Williamson  presented  the  following  points  as  a  future  pro¬ 
gram  for  the  group: 

“1.  On  the  basis  of  the  experience  of  these  meetings  the  group  ex¬ 
presses  forcefully  its  opinion  that  it  is  imperative  to  bring  closer  to¬ 
gether  the  numerous  national  organizations  of  personnel  workers  in 
colleges  and  imiversities  in  order  to  achieve  coordination  of  student 
personnel  work  nationally  and  on  local  campuses. 
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**2.  We  feel  that  the  present  conference  is  a  promising  approach 
to  this  objective  and  consequently  recommend  that  the  present  group 
continue  on  an  informal  basis  and  that  a  steering  committee  be  au¬ 
thorized  to  call  a  meeting  in  the  fall  of  1939. 

In  our  opinion,  articulation  between  secondary  and  higher 
groups  is  desirable,  but  essential  to  articulation  is  the  effective  coordin¬ 
ation  of  the  associations  at  the  college  level.  The  group  believes  that 
this  objective  can  be  obtained  in  several  ways:  (a)  the  creation  of  a 
special  coordinating  agency  for  college  personnel  associations,  or  (b) 
the  affiliation  of  a  coordinating  college  association  with  an  existing 
organization.  The  steering  committee  should  be  authorized  to  investigate 
these  questions  and  report  at  the  next  meeting. 

'*4.  Tlie  steering  committee  should  be  authorized  to  invite  the  Am¬ 
erican  Council  of  Guidance  and  Personnel  Associations  to  join  the  pres¬ 
ent  conference  in  requesting  the  Committee  on  Student  Personnel  work 
of  the  American  Council  on  Education  to  undertake  immediately  the 
preparation  of  a  brochure  on  coordination  of  personnel  work  in  higher 
education. 

“After  adjournment  of  the  regular  session,  the  Steering  Com¬ 
mittee  met  and  reached  the  following  conclusions: 

“1.  Program  for  the  fall  meeting  is  to  cover  three  major  points: 

a.  Discussion  of  the  report  on  coordination  of  personnel  work 
in  higher  institutions  through  some  national  agency. 

b.  Discussion  of  professional  training  for  student  personnel 
work  and  of  the  professionalization  of  the  field. 

c.  Discussion  of  a  particular  area  of  student  personnel  work. 

“2.  The  fall  meeting  is  to  be  held  in  Chicago,  New  York,  or  Cleve¬ 
land  on  November  26  and  26  or  November  26  only. 

“3.  The  chairman,  after  consulting  with  the  members  of  the  com¬ 
mittee  is  to  select  individuals  to  discuss  items  1.  b.  and  1.  c.  above.” 

That  is  enough  for  the  Cleveland  meeting.  Then  the  New  York 
meeting  held  on  Sunday  after  the  National  Interfratemity  Conference, 
met  at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  and  I  have  the  conclusions  of  that  meeting 
here. 

“In  the  discussion  which  followed  the  three  papers  on  Training  for 
Personnel  Work,  the  Conference  foimd  itself  agreed  on  the  following 
statements: 

”1.  Effective  personnel  workers  must  be  selected  on  the  basis  of 
personal  qualifications.  No  formal  or  professional  training  can  com¬ 
pensate  for  the  lack  of  these  qualifications. 

”2.  Those  who  possess  the  necessary  personal  qualifications  should 
seek  further  training  which  should  include: 

a.  Preparation  to  teach  in  some  recognized  department  of 
instruction. 

b.  Selected  basic  courses  which  afford  some  familiarity  with 
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specialized  teclmiques.  Such  courses  might  well  be  in 
hygiene  (mental  and  physical),  guidance  and  counseling 
methods,  sociology,  tests  and  measurements,  psychology, 
and  similar  departments. 

c.  An  apprenticeship,  or  in-service  training,  under  an  ex¬ 
perienced  personnel  worker. 

*^By  vote  of  the  Conference,  Dean  Speight  was  named  chairman  of 
the  standing  committee  of  six,  consisting  of  three  members  named  by 
the  Council  of  Guidance  and  Personnel  Associations  and  the  three 
members  named  by  this  Conference. 

‘"The  standing  committee  on  Coordination  and  Development  of 
Personnel  Work  as  now  organized  is; 

H.  E.  B.  Speight,  Dean,  Swarthmore  College,  Chairman 

Sarah  G.  Blanding,  Dean  of  Women,  University  of  Kentucky 

A.  J.  Brumbaugh,  Dean  of  the  College,  Univ.  of  Chicago 

D.  H.  Gardner,  Dean  of  Men,  University  of  Akron 

E.  K.  Smiley,  Director  of  Admissions,  Lehigh  University 

Helen  M.  Voorhees,  Director  of  Bureau  of  Appointments, 

Mount  Holyoke  College." 

That  Committee  met  in  Washington  on  February  17,  1940,  at  the 
Hay-Adams  Hotel,  and  here  is  the  very  short  conclusion  which 
they  reached: 

**The  joint  committee  believes  that  the  committee  for  coordination 
of  college  personnel  work  should  function  as  follows: 

"1.  The  committee  for  coordination  should  probably  meet  twice 
each  year  and  at  least  once  each  year  at  times  and  places  designated 
by  the  joint  committee  which,  for  the  present  at  least,  should  act  as 
a  steering  committee. 

"2.  The  committee  for  coordination  should  hold  itself  available  to 
serve  in  an  advisory  capacity  to  research  agencies  in  college  per¬ 
sonnel  work. 

The  committee  for  coordination  should  assemble  and  distribute 
to  actual  workers  in  the  several  colleges  and  universities  available 
information  and  reports  on  studies  in  the  field  of  College  Personnel. 

"4.  It  should  promote  regional  group  meetings  in  those  areas 
where  such  meetings  are  not  now  available  to  all  personnel  workers. 
Through  these  group  meetings  it  should  seek  to  promote  mutual  imder- 
standing  among  workers  in  the  personnel  field. 

"5.  It  should  cooperate  with  and  strive  to  coordinate  the  work  of 
the  several  organizations  of  personnel  workers. 

"6.  It  was  emphasized  in  all  discussions  of  the  joint  committee 
that  the  proposed  committee  for  coordination  is  to  cooperate  with  and 
not  to  absorb  any  existing  organizations.  It  was  also  emphasized  that 
the  Committee  is  not  conceived  as  a  superior  committee  nor  a  board  of 
experts  to  evaluate  the  work  of  an  existing  organization,  but  rather 
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as  a  clearing  house  for  consultation  and  information  and  as  an  agency 
for  furthering  research  and  the  results  of  research.*' 

Now,  Gentlemen,  that  is  what  happened  following  our  meeting  m 
Akron  in  1938.  There  is  no  thought  on  our  part  to  claim  any  particular 
credit.  We  saw  a  need  for  something  to  be  done,  and  we  started  the 
ball  rolling,  and  apparently  it  is  rolling  along  in  good  shape,  and  we 
are  lending  our  hand  to  keeping  the  ball  in  motion;  that  is  all  we  want 
to  do.  We  are  doing  our  share.  We  have  done  all  that  we  could  to 
seek  coordination  within  the  various  groups,  and  a  better  understand¬ 
ing  and  mutual  assistance  for  each  other.  If  you  want  to  ask  any 
questions  about  these,  I  can  answer  them.  Chances  are  that  there  are 
none  that  need  to  be  asked  because  these  are  the  conclusions  of  these 
meetings.  This  last  one  was  merely  the  Committee  appointed  at  the 
Hotel  Biltmore  meeting. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  questions  from  the  floor  to  be 
directed  to  Dean  Turner? 

You  will  note  that  these  last  three  items  in  this  morning's  business^ 
have  as  their  theme  song,  the  word  coordination.  Dean  Turner  has 
given  you  in  this  brief  statement,  the  idea  that  has  grown  out  of  this 
Association  and  taken  on  National  aspects,  the  idea  that  coordination 
should  prevail  in  personnel  service  in  a  national  way,  with  national 
scope. 

The  next  item  that  we  come  to,  still  has  coordination  as  its  theme, 
indicating  that  in  many  states,  there  is  in  motion  a  feeling  among 
deans  and  other  personnel  services  on  campuses  within  the  state  bord¬ 
ers,  that  coordination  of  these  state  services  could  well  be  effected. 
So,  without  setting  speeches  for  any  individuals  to  present  before  the 
convention,  without  having  any  names  prepared  in  advance  to  take 
part  in  this  program,  we  thought  it  wise  to  offer  an  opportunity  at 
this  point  for  as  many  men  as  will,  to  tell  us  what  is  going  on  in  their 
particular  commonwealth  in  regard  to  the  various  state  deans*  associa¬ 
tions.  I  happen  to  know  that  there  are  at  least  three  or  four  deans, 
particular,  who  of  their  own  accord  mentioned  the  fact  that  they,  in 
their  own  estimation  have  very  effective  deans*  associations  in  their 
state.  At  this  time,  will  those  men  and  others,  tell  us,  so  that  we  may 
all  be  familiar  with  the  work,  what  is  going  on  in  that  field  in  their 
own  state. 

Dean  Gamer  £.  Hubbell  (Principia  College) :  There  are  no  officers 
of  the  Illinois  Association  present,  and  yesterday,  Dean  Turner  sug¬ 
gested  that  I  say  something  briefly  about  the  annual  meeting  which  we 
held  this  year  in  Chicago.  I  shall  be  brief,  although  we  have  a  mimeo¬ 
graphed  report  that  goes  over  some  pages.  It  was,  in  all  my  experience 
at  personnel  meetings,  speaking  purely  personally,  as  interesting  and 
productive  a  meeting  as  I  have  ever  been  in,  partly,  I  think  arising  out 
of  the  fact  that  most  of  the  institutions  with  the  exception  of  the 
three  large  universities,  were  small  institutions,  and  there  was  a  simil- 
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arity  of  problems.  There  were  23  institutions  present,  and  among 
other  items  of  business,  we  had  an  even  more  comprehensive  report 
from  Dean  Turner  in  connection  with  this  coordination  that  has  been 
in  process  between  the  various  personnel  agencies. 

We  elected  officers  for  next  year,  some  of  whom  you  may  know, 
and  you  may  be  interested  in  knowing  who  they  are.  The  President  is 
Dean  C.  L.  Miller  of  James  Millikin  University;  the  Vice-President  is 
Professor  E.  Lyman,  of  Northwestern  University;  and  the  Secretary 
is  Dean  Leland  Carlson  of  North  Park  College. 

Dr.  Melrose,  Professor  of  Psychology  at  James  Millikin  University, 
gave  a  very  interesting  and  thought  provoking  paper.  I  wish  there 
was  time  for  all  of  it  to  be  presented  to  you.  I  am  not  a  psychologist 
by  profession.  I  have  heard  many  of  them  talk,  and  I  hope  I  am  not 
going  to  step  on  anyone’s  toes  when  I  say  it  was  the  most  compre¬ 
hensive  talk  from  the  standpoint  of  a  layman,  that  I  ever  heard.  He 
used  two  very  simple  maps  in  which  he  showed  what  I  would  call  the 
patterns  of  a  human  being,  and  he  said  if  we  bear  those  in  mind  as  we 
went  about  our  job,  we  would  probably  do  a  better  piece  of  work  than 
if  we  simply  went  along  by  a  trial  and  error  method.  The  title  of  the 
talk  is  a  ''Factual  Approach  to  Counselling.”  I  was  a  bit  afraid  of  it 
when  he  started  out,  but  the  longer  he  went,  the  more  enthusiastic 
I  became. 

He  says  here — this  is  an  extract — '‘Such  a  method  pre-supposes  a 
basic  analysis  of  human  nature  as  a  frame  of  reference.  The  speaker 
presented  a  sample  of  such  an  analysis  by  indicating  what  it  is  like 
and  how  it  would  be  applied  in  concrete  practice  of  counseling.” 

He  says,  'Tt  is  Dr.  Melrose’s  contention  that  when  body  drives 
and  social  drives  are  satisfied,  the  result  is  an  integrated  personality, 
but  when  they  are  not  satisfied,  personality  problems  result.”  We  all 
know  that  of  course. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the  points  that  he  made  of  the  in¬ 
fluence  of  the  intellectual  training  of  the  youngster  as  it  raised  the 
dealing  with  these  drives  into  a  higher  realm  and  resulted  in  the  awak¬ 
ening  of  an  acceptance  of  spiritual  values  in  the  life  of  the  students. 

We  had  a  very  interesting  luncheon  at  Lewis  Institute,  and  in  the 
afternoon,  we  had  a  presentation  of  the  Northwestern  University  per¬ 
sonnel  program  by  Professor  Lyman,  and  I  should  like  to  read  just 
tWH^  paragraphs  from  what  he  said. 

"Frankly,  I  believe  that  all  of  us  in  this  work,  whether  we  be 
known  as  Deans  or  Directors  or  Masters  of  the  Undergraduate  Bed¬ 
chambers,  as  First  Lords  in  Waiting  to  the  Faculty,  or  as  Curriers  of 
the  President's  Great  White  Horse,  are  doing  a  two-fold  job.  ii^rst, 
and  operhaps  foremost  in  the  eyes  of  some  faculty  members,  we  are 
nurses  of  the  student,  responsible  for  keeping  him  receptive  to  intel¬ 
lectual  stimulation,  and  for  presenting  him  to  the  classroom  in  the 
best  possible  condition,  mentally,  morally,  and  physically,  to  make  the 
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most  of  the  intellectual  opportunity  there  offered  to  him.  Or,  in  other 
words,  we  .are  grooms  of  the  academic  stables.  This  function  I  think 
we  must  acknowledge,  however  wounding  it  may  be  to  our  professiCHial 
pride.  It  is  what  many  members  of  the  faculty  demand  of  us  and 
what  administrators  pay  us  for.  I  am  not  inclined  to  quarrel  with  the 
idea  as  long  as  it  gives  us  scope.” 

And  then  further  on,  he  says  this:  ”One  thing  is  distressingly 
clear.  What  the  student  may  be,  in  the  classroom  or  as  a  personality, 
is  the  result  of  all  the  influence  of  his  whole  college  environment,  in 
which  the  influence  of  his  books  and  his  professors  is  but  a  relatively 
small  proportion.  When  I  say  all  the  factors  of  his  college  environment 
I  mean  not  only  the  suitability  of  his  living  quarters  and  his  menu,  his 
playing  field  and  his  dance  halls,  not  only  the  attitudes  of  his  profess¬ 
ors,  of  his  fellow  students  and  of  the  campus  camp  followers,  but  also 
the  persistence  of  all  those  conditioning  influences  of  his  earlier  en¬ 
vironment  which  he  could  not  leave  at  the  campus  gates,  his  family^ 
his  prep  school,  his  mental  stresses  and  physical  handicaps  which  he 
individually  has  brought  with  him  to  his  college  and  which  live  with 
him  and  modify  his  behavior  every  hour  of  the  day.  His  past  presses 
in  on  him;  so  does  his  future,  his  chance  of  emplo3niient,  of  a  success¬ 
ful  marriage,  of  escaping  impending  wars  and  impending  depressions. 
These  are  all  part  of  the  student's  mental  environment  ,and  it  is  this 
mental  environment  upon  which  we  must  have  our  effect  if  we  are  to 
affect  him  either  as  a  successful  student  or  as  an  all-around  per¬ 
sonality.” 

His  capabilities  for  his  job,  I  think,  are  illustrated  in  the  set-up 
of  their  personnel  program  there,  with  a  Personnel  Board  of  16  mem¬ 
bers  of  which  he  is  the  Chairman. 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you  Dean  Hubbell.  Is  there  someone 
else  from  another  state? 

Dean  Amo  Nowotny  (University  of  Texas):  I  am  getting  up  be¬ 
cause  the  man  who  started  at  the  State  Association  of  Texas,  spoke 
once  this  morning,  and  I  am  afraid  is  too  modest  to  get  up  again. 
So,  somebody  ought  to  speak  for  Texas.  Dean  Allen  from  Texas  Tech 
might  do  it,  but  I  want  to  brag  for  a  while  on  the  program  we  had 
this  year.  As  a  freshman  once  said,  every  freshman  has  a  spark  of 
genius  in  him.  I  think  we  have  been  doing  a  lot  of  watering  in  Texas 
at  these  state  meetings.  We  had  about  forty  men  present  this  year 
at  Austin,  and  Zimmerman  was  on  the  program.  We  had  one  panel. 
It  was  a  very  interesting  panel  of  four  students  who  gave  us  their 
opinion  of  what  a  dean  of  men  should  be,  some  of  his  functions,  what 
they  thought  about  him.  We  foimd  that  some  of  the  boys  did  not  even 
know  who  their  dean  of  men  was.  iSo,  they  set  up  the  criterion  that 
the  dean  of  men  ought  to  have  some  publicity  to  let  them  know  who 
he  was.  At  this  meeting,  we  had  a  man  from  the  United  States  Em¬ 
ployment  Office,  who  talked  about  coordination  and  cooperation  of 
part-time  work  and  graduate  placement,  and  this  panel  of  these  four 
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students  was  one  of  the  most  interesting  I  have  ever  heard  at  any 
state  meeting. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  another  meeting  held  last  fall,  and  to 
be  held  again — the  first  Texas  Personnel  Conference.  The  deans  of 
men  were  present  and  the  deans  of  women  and  personnel  directors  of 
certain  companies — oil  companies,  the  Texas  Power  and  Light,  retail 
stores  and  so  on.  That  first  meeting  was  thought  of  as  a  trial.  They 
did  not  know  what  was  going  to  happen,  but  it  was  unanimously 
voted  to  have  it  annually  at  the  University  of  Texas.  We  set  up  a 
state  board  of  people  from  those  three  groups,  and  I  think  it  is  going 
to  be  a  very  helpful  meeting.  This  year  they  got  a  little  bit  rough  in 
spots.  They  had  a  member  of  the  National  Labor  Relations  Board  on 
the  program,  and  some  of  the  boys  thought  he  was  a  little  bit  too  pro¬ 
labor.  But  there  was  a  job  of  placement  and  it  ought  to  be  done  in 
the  same  town  where  the  University  was  going  to  try  to  do  it,  and 
there  had  to  be  some  cooperation.  They  are  trying  to  get  the  education 
boys  and  the  United  States  employment  group  and  the  industrial  men — 
the  personnel  directors — together.  1  think  there  will  be  happy  meetings 
coming  out  of  it. 

If  any  of  you  want  a  copy  of  that  report,  if  you  write  us,  I  think 
we  have  some  extra  copies  available. 

President  flndlay:  Thank  you. 

Dean  C.  £L  McElroy  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College) :  I  am  glad  this 
question  of  the  state  organization  has  come  before  us.  Some  years  ago, 
we  formed  a  state  organization  of  the  deans  of  men.  First  we  Just 
included  the  schools  of  higher  education.  Then  we  got  down  to  Junior 
colleges,  and  we  have  brought  in,  more  recently,  even  some  deans  of 
men  from  the  high  schools.  Dean  Findlay  and  myself  have  laeen  chair¬ 
men  in  various  years  of  this  organization. 

What  has  been  some  of  the  good  of  it,  as  we  see  it,  is  this:  First, 
we  have  brought  to  these  deans,  literature  on  guidance,  that  they 
could  not  get  otherwise.  That  has  been  one  of  the  biggest  things  we 
have  done,  I  think.  Then  we  have  had  this  panel  discussion.  This 
panel  discussion  has  brought  out  some  of  the  best  papers,  and  some  of 
the  most  definite  discussions  on  the  problems  that  come  to  these  deans 
in  the  various  schools  that  they  would  not  be  able  to  get  in  any  other 
way  in  our  state.  I  really  believe  that  it  has  meant  something  to  us. 
We  met  when  the  O.  E.  A.  met — the  Oklahoma  Educational  Associa¬ 
tion.  That  gives  us  an  opportunity  to  bring  quite  a  group  of  men 
together 

We  have  a  meeting  in  the  morning,  we  have  limcheon  at  the  noon 
hour,  and  often,  we  return  in  the  afternoon  to  discuss  problem/i  that 
have  arisen  during  the  morning,  and  which  have  not  been  fully  brought 
out.  I  am  quite  sure  that  our  meeting,  as  years  go  on,  will  mean  a 
great  deal  more  than  in  the  past  several  years.  However,  we  are  glad 
to  do  whatever  we  can  to  help  out  in  the  Dean’s  organization. 

President  Findlay:  May  I  take  the  liberty  of  adding  a  word  to 
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your  statement?  During  the  last  two  years,  the  Deans’  Association 
in  Oklahoma  has  carried  forward  a  news  letter  project,  I  think,  which 
has  been  quite  successful  in  terms  of  these  efforts  in  the  direction  of 
coordination.  The  news  letter  has  been  put  out  on  a  quarterly  basis. 
The  deans  have  chipped  in  fifty  cents  apiece,  which  has  just  nicely  cov¬ 
ered  the  cost  of  mimeographing  and  mailing.  It  started  out  with  a 
couple  of  pages,  and  now  it  has  grown  to  the  point  where  the  news 
letter  has  from  four  to  six  pages,  and  as  Dean  Mac  has  indicated,  it 
is  something  more  than  just  a  news  sheet  of  ballyhoo.  There  is  a 
definite  effort  made  to  put  meat  into  the  news  letter  from  the  point 
of  view  of  providing  bibliographical  material  for  deans  who  might  not 
otherwise  be  posted  on  the  newer  developments  taking  place  in  the 
guidance  field. 

Is  there  someone  else? 

Dean  M.  D.  Helser  (Iowa  State  College) :  In  1937,  Dean  Rienow, 
whom  most  of  you  know  I  suppose,  thought  it  would  be  a  pretty  good 
idea  to  have  an  Iowa  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  not 
necessarily  limited  to  deans,  but  directors,  proctors,  or  anyone  else 
would  be  welcome  to  attend  these  meetings.  So,  our  first  meeting  was 
held  at  the  University  of  Iowa  in  1037. 

It  was  a  very  informal  meeting.  There  was  no  set  program.  We 
just  discussed  the  usual  topics.  I  think  Dean  Moore  really  outlined  the 
subjects  that  we  discussed  usually,  in  his  response  this  morning. 

In  the  spring  of  1938  we  met  at  Iowa  State  College,  and  in  the  fall 
of  1938  we  met  in  Des  Moines  at  the  same  time  as  the  Iowa  State 
Teachers’  meeting  and  we  met  with  the  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Women 
at  that  time.  Then,  in  1939,  we  met  at  the  Iowa  State  Teachers’  College 
at  Cedar  Falls  ,some  time  in  the  month  of  April  or  May,  and  then  again, 
in  the  fall,  another  meeting  was  held  with  the  Deans  of  Women  in 
Des  Moines. 

This  last  spring  we  met  in  Grinnell,  and  had  another  very  informal 
meeting.  We  think  one  of  the  chief  objectives  of  meetings  of  this 
kind  is  to  get  acquainted  with  each  other.  We  have  foimd  that  some  of 
these  other  deans  and  advisers  really  do  not  wear  horns  or  carry  guns, 
and  are  pretty  safe  individuals  to  be  around,  and  pretty  human  after 
all,  in  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  students  sometimes  have  other  ideas. 

We  feel  that  our  Association  is  doing  a  commendable  piece  of  work 
in  getting  our  deans  and  advisers  together  twice  a  year  and  getting 
them  acquainted,  and  discussing  the  various  problems  common  to  all 
of  us. 

President  Findlay:  Still  in  the  interest  of  coordination,  particu¬ 
larly  with  the  idea  of  pulling  these  state  deans  associations  closer  to  the 
National  Association,  Dean  Turner  has  suggested  that  if  any  of  the 
speakers  or  others  feel  that  in  your  state  association  you  have  had 
papers  that  are  significant,  which  papers  might  well  be  brought  to 
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National  attention,  there  is  usually  room  in  our  National  minutes  to 
include  them.  If  you  have  heard  of  such  papers  in  your  state  associa¬ 
tions,  do  not  hesitate  to  call  them  to  our  attention. 


Does  any  other  state  wish  to  report? 

Dean  Dirks  (DePauw  University):  We  have  an  independent  as¬ 
sociation  of  deans  organized  about  1938  by  Dean  Fisher  of  Purdue.  We 
hold  an  annual  meeting.  Most  of  you  may  know  we  have  only  three 
big  universities  in  the  state  of  Indiana — ^Indiana  University,  Purdue 
University,  and  Notre  Dame.  Then  we  have  quite  a  number  of  smaller 
colleges,  some  of  which  have  deans  of  men.  Most  of  them  do  not,  but 
they  have  someone  in  the  administration  or  on  the  faculty  who  per¬ 
forms  the  functions  of  the  dean  of  men  of  the  larger  schools. 

This  year  the  meeting  was  held  at  De  Pauw  University.  I  happen 
to  be  President  of  it.  They  usually  elect  a  President  and  then  hold  the 
meeting  at  his  college.  We  have  an  afternoon  and  evening  meeting. 
The  afternoon  meeting  was  a  panel  discussion  using  the  subject  '*The 
Dean’s  Work.”  First  there  were  the  individual  students;  second,  social 
groups;  third,  the  faculty;  fourth,  the  parents;  fifth,  the  honoraries, 
and  in  this  discussion,  each  speaker  tried  to  show  how  the  dean  could 
best  function  through  these  various  groups  or  individuals  on  the 
campus,  who  ought  to  work  with  the  dean  of  men.  We  brought  out 
some  rather  interesting  problems.  We  had  no  papers.  It  was  just  a  panel 
discussion,  but  it  served  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  these  men  in  the 
smaller  colleges  who  function  as  deans,  even  though  they  do  not  have 
the  title,  some  of  the  problems  that  confront  all  of  us,  and  some  of  the 
ways  of  solving  these  problems. 

Then  in  the  evening,  we  had  the  usual  banquet.  There  were  22, 
I  think,  at  the  banquet,  and  Dean  Fisher  of  Purdue  was  the  speaker. 
We  did  not  assign  him  any  subject.  We  just  asked  Iiim  to  ramble 
aroimd  over  the  dean’s  field  and  tell  us  some  of  the  interesting  things 
that  he  has  met  as  deem  of  men  at  Purdue  for  the  last  thirteen  or  four¬ 
teen  years. 

Most  of  you  are  acquainted  with  Dean  Fisher —  he  always  attended 
the  National  meetings — and  you  know  that  in  his  quiet  way,  he  says 
a  good  many  fine  things,  so  we  felt  that  we  had  a  very  good  meeting 
this  year.  We  have  an  organization  which  is  on  its  feet  and  going,  and 
we  have  our  next  meeting  next  year  at  Manchester  College  in  the 
northern  part  of  the  state. 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you.  Dean  Dirks.  Are  there  any  oth¬ 
ers?  Dean  PosUe,  do  you  have  an  organization  in  Ohio? 

Dean  Arthur  S.  Postle  (University  of  Cincinnati) :  Dean  Manchester 
from  Kent,  calls  the  deans  together  there  occasionally  for  a  dinner,  I 
think.  Since  I  failed  to  attend  last  year,  1  might  fail  to  give  you  a 
good  report. 
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President  Findlay:  Dean  Manchester,  can  you  report  on  that? 

Dean  R.  £.  Manchester  (Kent  State  University):  We  have  tried 
to  hold  a  meeting  each  year.  Next  year  we  go  to  Denison,  and  the 
University  has  promised  us  an  excellent  dinner  down  there.  That  may 
get  us  out.  I  think  our  meetings  have  lacked  one  or  two  things,  and  I 
am  going  to  suggest  that  all  state  organizations  follow  a  little  more 
definite  plan  of  cooperating  with  our  National  group,  and  perhaps  we 
could  follow  up  the  discussion  of  this  week  or  we  could  i>repare  for  the 
meeting  a  year  from  now,  and  I  would  recommend  that  our  officers 
make  it  easy  for  us  to  do  that  by  giving  us  definite  suggestions  to  work 
on  in  a  follow-up  way,  and  also  definite  suggestions  to  work  on  in 
preparation  for  our  next  meeting.  It  seems  to  me  that  we  can  accom¬ 
plish  much  more  by  working  through  the  National  organization. 

Dean  Malcolm  R.  Guess  (University  of  Mississippi) :  We  have  been 
meeting  in  our  state  for  the  past  two  years  with  the  deans  of  women 
at  the  Mississippi  Education  Association.  At  this  last  meeting,  a  com¬ 
mittee  was  appointed  from  the  deans  of  men  to  work  out  the  plans 
for  a  state  organization.  We  have  had  no  organization  up  until  now. 
It  is  my  opinion  that  plans  will  be  worked  out  for  a  joint  session  of 
the  deans  of  men  with  the  deans  of  women.  The  suggestion  has  been 
made  by  the  President  of  the  deans  of  women  that  we  not  meet  next 
year  at  the  time  of  the  State  Education  Association,  because  there  is 
little  time  to  get  together.  The  meetings  were  more  or  less  luncheons 
and  short  discussions.  It  has  been  suggested  that  our  two  groups 
meet  in  the  state  capital  at  the  time  the  social  welfare  agencies  have 
their  annual  meeting.  Some  of  us  are  related  to  that  group,  and  we 
could  have  our  annual  session  there,  not  as  a  part  of  that  group,  but 
at  the  same  time. 

We  have  the  problems  of  the  high  school  deans.  That  has  not  been 
discussed.  We  have  some  very  able  high  school  deans.  A  few  of  the 
institutions  have  wanted  to  meet  with  our  group  because  of  the  rela¬ 
tionship  of  their  work  with  the  college  group.  That  is  as  far  as  we 
have  gone. 

President  Findlay:  The  deans  might  be  interested  in  an  entirely 
different  state  set-up  for  the  deans’  meeting,  coming  out  of  the  new 
development  of  the  Interfratemity  Conference.  They  are  schedtding 
eight  regional  conferences.  I  know  in  our  region,  serving  eight  states, 
we  have  had  an  Interfratemity  Conference  for  three  years,  and  at  that 
time  we  draw  in  from  fifteen  to  twenty-five  deans  of  men  from  that 
region,  while  the  students  are  holding  their  discussion  concerning  frat¬ 
ernity  matters.  The  deans  parallel  these  discussions  with  meetings  of 
their  own,  and  the  three  sessions  we  have  had  at  Oklahoma  have  been 
very  successful  and  of  a  deferent  nature  in  some  resects  th^n  the 
state  meetings. 

In  your  regions,  wherever  you  may  be  located,  there  will  certainly 
be  held  in  the  course  of  the  next  twelve  months,  a  regional  Inter- 
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fraternity  Conference,  and  it  might  be  desirable  to  take  steps  to  co- 
ordkiate  that  meeting  with  a  deans’  session  for  that  same  territory. 

Let  us  pass  on  then  to  the  next  and  last  topic  for  this  morning — 
“Reports  and  Discussions  of  Campus  Situations  Where  ‘Coordination’ 
is  in  Progress.”  You  will  recall  that  at  Texas,  Dr.  Cowley,  now  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Hamilton  College,  read  us  a  paper  entitled  “The  Disappearing 
Dean  of  Men,”  and  at  that  time  this  impetus  was  given  to  the  whole 
project  of  coordination,  particularly  coordination  on  the  individual 
campus. 

Much  water  has  gone  over  the  dam  since  that  time  in  this  di¬ 
rection  of  coordinating  personnel  services  on  various  campuses,  and 
those  of  us  who  were  responsible  for  setting  up  the  program  for  thia 
Convention  thought  it  desirable  to  give  an  opportimity  for  representa¬ 
tives  from  institutions  where  definite  steps  have  been  taken  to  co¬ 
ordinate  personnel  services,  to  express  themselves  here.  Are  there  any 
deans  who  would  care  to  tell  us  what  is  taking  place  on  the  individual 
campuses  in  the  direction  of  coordinating  personnel  services  at  their 
institutions?  Illinois,  Minnesota,  Wisconsin,  and  there  are  some  others 
that  I  personally  have  knowledge  of  where  there  have  been  great 
strides  forward  in  this  direction.  There  is  no  doubt  that  there  are 
other  institutions  represented  here  from  which  very  important  inform¬ 
ation  could  be  gotten.  Will  you  lead  off,  Fred,  and  tell  us  about 
Illinois? 

Secretary  Turner:  I  will  be  glad  to.  The  situation  at  Illinois  will 
be  interesting  to  all  of  you  in  the  light  of  certain  other  things  going  on 
in  the  State  of  Illinois. 


Reference  was  made  by  Dean  Hubbell,  to  the  fine  address  made 
by  Professor  Lyman  at  the  Illinois  State  Meeting.  'There  is  not  a 
better  dean  of  men  in  Illinois  than  Lyman,  and  Professor  Lyman  said 
in  making  the  speech,  “They  call  me  the  personnel  director,  and  I 
cannot  see  any  difference  in  the  work  I  am  doing  with  the  work  you 
are  doing.”  It  is  just  a  matter  of  what  you  want  to  call  yourselves 
apparently. 

Reference  was  made  here  a  minute  ago  to  this  speech  of  Dr.  Cow¬ 
ley's  and  I  want  to  add  this  thing  about  the  disappearing  dean  of  men. 
You  will  all  be  interested  to  know  that  our  Association  at  the  present 
time  is  in  the  highest  stage  of  membership  that  it  has  ever  been.  If  we 
were  to  follow  Dean  Lobdell’s  suggestion  that  we  reach  100  and  quit 
until  a  vacancy  occurs,  we  would  have  to  stop,  because  we  have  a 
membership  of  over  100  now.  'That  is  the  highest  we  have  been. 
We  have  added  seven  members  during  the  past  year,  and  there  have 
been  two  new  deans  of  men's  offices  created  within  the  past  year  in 
very  important  institutions.  One  is  at  Ohio  University  in  Southeastern 
Ohio,  and  the  one  referred  to  in  our  news  letter  is  a  place  where  there 
was  to  be  a  dean  of  men  where  there  had  never  been  one  before. 
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is  to  he  at  Cornell  University,  which  has  never  had  aii3rthing  of  the 
kind.  They  are  not  going  to  call  him  the  dean  of  men,  hut  the  men's 
counselor.  But  his  duties,  as  explained  to  me  by  Mr.  Bradford  and  the 
Vice-President  at  Cornell  are  the  same  duties  carried  by  us  in  some 
form  or  another. 

The  work  done  in  Illinois  during  the  past  year,  follows  almost  ex¬ 
actly  the  outline  that  Dr.  Cowley  described.  The  Board  of  Trustees  at 
the  University,  late  in  the  spring  last  year,  decided  to  create  a  new 
office  on  the  campus  calling  it  a  division  of  housing  and  one  of  my 
assistant  deans  was  taken  to  be  the  director  of  the  bureau  of  housing. 
At  the  same  time,  I  was  made  the  Executive  Secretary  of  the  Commit¬ 
tee  on  Student  Affairs,  and  along  with  that,  was  given  the  right  not 
only  to  serve  as  Executive  Secretary  there,  but  also  to  act  in  any  cap¬ 
acity  that  I  could  to  coordinate  the  various  services  interested  in 
student  life  and  welfare  on  the  campus. 

We  have  a  Personnel  Biireau  on  the  campus  at  Illinois.  It  is  con¬ 
nected  with  the  College  of  Liberal  Arts  and  Sciences.  It  is  an  ac€uiemic 
testing  and  counseling  service.  I  think  if  you  were  to  ask  the  director 
of  that  service  which  office  on  the  campus  contributes  more  material 
to  him  than  any  other  office,  he  would  say  it  was  the  dean  of  men. 
We  work  in  cooperation  with  that  office  all  the  time.  We  are  calling 
on  them  for  assistance  and  they  do  the  same.  We  do  not  get  in  each 
other's  way  at  all,  and  we  work  in  perfect  harmony  at  all  times. 

That  gets  away  from  what  I  started  to  say,  which  was  that  as 
Executive  Secretary  of  the  Committee  on  Student  Affairs  and  Dean  of 
Men,  I  have  been  given  authority  by  the  Trustees,  to  take  any  steps 
that  I  want,  to  coordinate  the  various  services. 

Now,  in  the  coordination  there,  I  have  not  gone  very  far.  I  do  not 
want  to  go  too  fast.  They  would  say,  ‘"Turner  wants  to  be  a  dictator," 
and  that  certainly  is  the  last  of  my  thoughts  to  do  anything  like  that. 
But  it  has  worked  out  nicely  on  this  basis.  For  example,  there  is  a 
Housing  Advisory  Committee,  and  as  Dean  of  Men,  I  am  a  member  of 
that  Committee.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  President  has  seen  to  it  that 
the  Dean  of  Men  and  Women  are  members  of  practically  every  advisory 
Committee  that  works  with  a  welfare  board  or  a  welfare  committee  of 
any  kind.  In  other  words,  we  have  our  chance  to  have  our  say,  and 
we  have  the  opportimity  to  do  what  we  can  in  helping  further  the  work. 

The  most  important  thing,  I  think  from  the  standpoint  of  the  dean 
of  men,  is  that  I  was  given  definite  authority  to  take  steps  to  get 
groups  together,  that  is,  the  different  interests  on  the  campus,  where 
we  have  not  had  a  great  deal  of  cooperation,  and  to  try  to  get  them 
working  in  a  little  closer  harmony.  That  has  been  accomplished  with¬ 
out  the  slightest  bedlyhoo.  We  have  not  made  any  noise  about  it.  When 
we  get  into  this  study  that  we  will  report  on  tomorrow  afternoon,  you 
are  going  to  find  that  the  University  of  Illinois  has,  over  a  period  of 
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years,  been  devoting  a  tremendous  amount  of  money  to  various  ser¬ 
vices.  The  University  of  Texas  is  going  to  show  the  same  thing.  As 
far  as  I  can  see  now,  the  University  of  Texas  is  similar  to  that  of  Ill¬ 
inois.  We  are  doing  almost  the  same  things  and  yet  our  terminology  is 
a  little  different.  We  are  using  an  Illinois  terminology,  and  they  are 
using  a  Texas  terminology.  We  are  making  good  progress  on  it.  I 
have  an  outline  here  of  the  set-up  given  to  me  when  we  made  our  plan. 
I  do  not  want  to  get  into  it,  but  if  any  of  you  are  interested  in  it,  I  will 
show  it  to  you. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  other  institutions  that  will 
follow  this  lead? 

Otis,  can  you  tell  us  what  is  going  on  in  the  Northwest? 

Dean  Otis  C.  MoCreery  (State  College  of  Washington) :  It  seems 
to  me  that  no  matter  what  an  office  is  called,  which  happens  to  co¬ 
ordinate  these  different  activities,  that  it  must  have  this  one  focus, 
that  the  dean,  or  the  director,  or  whatever  he  is  called,  will  have  as  his 
main  purpose,  the  development  of  a  whole  personality. 

Now,  as  I  see  it,  a  student  has  social  needs,  physical  needs,  and 
health  needs  and  personality  needs,  and  religious  needs  and  so  forth 
around  the  circle.  I  am  finding  myself  less  and  less  interested  as  to 
the  lines  of  authority  of  any  type  of  personnel  work.  It  seems  to  me, 
at  least  as  it  is  developing  on  our  campus,  that  we  are  more  and  more 
coming  to  the  point  of  view  that  we  want  to  fulfill  these  needs  for  the 
students  in  whatever  way  we  can,  and  our  relationship  is  fimctional 
rather  than  authoritarian. 

For  example,  we  have  been  successful  in  developing  a  fairly  good 
coimseling  service,  I  think,  in  the  Department  of  Engineering.  Harry 
Erwin,  instructor.  Professor  of  mathematics,  is  the  head  counselor, 
and  he  has  ten  counselors  under  him.  My  office  acts  more  or  less  as 
a  clearing  house  and  when  we  find  a  student  interested  in  engineering, 
I  send  him  down  to  Harry  Erwin  and  he  picks  out  a  counselor  for  him. 
As  time  goes  on,  we  hope  to  have  these  counseling  groups  in  every  col¬ 
lege  on  the  campus  of  this  same  type.  We  have  a  housing  program, 
and  all  these  other  programs  which  you  are  familiar  with,  but  it  seems 
to  me  that  is  more  the  point  of  view  of  wanting  to  do  the  best  for  the 
student  in  whatever  way  we  can  bring  our  facilities  to  bear  on  it  that 
is  important,  rather  than  the  organizational  set-up. 

Secretary  Turner:  Let  me  add  one  more  thing  to  the  statement 
I  made.  Here  is  the  difficulty  that  I  suspect  Vic  has  hit  and  in  taking 
on  these  culditional  duties,  that  I  have  run  into  this  year — too  much  time 
is  given  to  committees.  There  are  too  many  executive  and  advisory 
committee  meetings  when  I  ought  to  be  in  the  office  seeing  the  boy 
who  wants  to  get  some  advice.  One  of  my  assistants  is  here  and  I  think 
he  will  bear  me  out  in  that  I  am  out  of  the  office  far  too  much  attend¬ 
ing  group  committees  and  advisory  groups,  and  I  feel  very  keenly  the 
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fact  that  I  am  spending  time  doing  those  things  which  1  ought  to  spend 
in  the  office  and  be  available  for  the  individual  student  who  wants  to 
come  in. 

The  only  happiness  in  that  is  that  the  President  has  been  generous 
about  letting  me  add  assistants.  He  has  given  me  another  assistant 
last  year,  and  a  new  one  this  year.  So,  we  do  have  additional  help. 
But  you  can  say  what  you  want  to,  there  are  some  boys  who  come  in 
and  they  are  not  satisfied  with  seeing  the  assistant.  They  want  to  see 
the  dean. 


Dean  Zumbrunnen:  We  are  now  in  the  process,  so  the  President 
tells  me,  of  reorganization  for  administrative  purposes.  We  have  a 
new  President.  The  other  day  he  said  he  was  going  to  try  to  find  out 
who  has  and  fix  responsiibilities  in  administration,  and  especially  who 
has  the  responsibility  for  this  particular  sort  of  thing.  It  is  a  little 
difficult  to  discover  it.  We  are  about  twenty-five  years  old  down  there, 
a  comparatively  new  institution.  We  are  growing  up.  Things  are 
going  along  pretty  well,  but  an  administrator  likes  to  know  just  ‘'who, 
what  and  where",  so  he  can  put  his  finger  on  a  situation  and  be  able 
to  direct  it  and  see  that  it  is  carried  out. 

I  am  not  going  to  say  much  about  it,  other  than  to  say  that  I  think 
we  have  made  considerable  progress,  worked  out  a  good  deal  of  coordin¬ 
ation.  I  am  not  worrying  at  all  about  the  title  of  my  office.  After  I 
had  been  with  the  University  about  five  years,  1  went  to  the  President 
and  suggested  that  it  seemed  to  me  that  responsibility  should  be  fixed 
for  coordinating  and  correlating  the  various  activities  that  we  deans 
ordinarily  get  into.  I  do  not  know  how  it  has  been  at  your  institution, 
but  at  3.  M.  U.  this  is  about  what  has  happened.  Every  time  there  is 
a  new  area  of  work  or  something  that  needs  to  be  done,  the  way  it 
ordinarily  has  worked  out,  is  to  let  the  dean  of  students  do  it.  So,  the 
President  recommended  that  my  title  be  changed  to  that  of  Dean  of 
Students.  We  have  just  run  along  fixing  the  responsibility  only  in  a 
general  way  for  coordinating  different  groups  and  organizations  that 
are  working  in  the  personnel  field — counseling,  employment,  housing, 
social  affairs,  and  things  of  that  kind. 

We  are  carrying  on  without  too  much  emphasis  put  on  the  matter 
of  responsibility.  In  some  respects  1  am  rather  delighted  that  it  is  so. 
When  we  think  too  much  in  terms  of  responsibility,  we  get  into  a  lot 
of  clashes  which  are  a  good  deal  better  to  avoid. 

However,  just  as  I  suggested  a  moment  ago,  there  are  new  things 
coming  in.  For  instance,  our  health  program  was  functioning  very 
well.  Students  were  interested  in  it.  They  wanted  some  additional 
physical  examinations  and  you  know  how  it  goes  on  certain  campuses. 
Students  will  raise  issues,  and  one  of  the  issues  was  having  the  Wasser- 
man  test  put  into  our  health  program.  The  President  appointed  me 
as  chairman  of  a  committee  to  look  into  our  health  program  to  see 
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what  could  be  done  to  improve  it.  We  moved  along  pretty  rapidly  and 
the  committee  made  its  report  with  this  suggestion:  i.  e.,  that  the 
University,  at  the  earliest  possible  time,  provide  for  a  director  of  health, 
who  should  take  over  all  matters  of  student  health.  I  wanted  that  out 
of  my  office.  See  what  1  was  getting  at?  It  just  took  too  much 
time.  Moreover,  it  was  something  that  I  knew  very  little  about. 

To  corroborate  what  my  friend  Turner  said,  I  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  true  or  just  the  way  students  have  of  saying  it,  but  the  reputation 
down  there  is  that  the  students  cannot  find  me  in  my  office.  I  am 
always  out  on  a  committee  meeting  or  things  of  that  kind.  That  is  not 
quite  so.  I  am  in  my  office  occasionally.  (ILaughter) 

The  other  thing  that  is  important  in  this  whole  business  is — and  1 
think  somehow  or  other  we  should  give  a  little  time  to  it — ^how  are  we 
going  to  do  the  things  which  in  the  last  analysis  are  basic  and  funda¬ 
mental — ^personnel  counseling,  giving  personal  attention  to  our  stu¬ 
dents?  If  we  have  the  idea  that  we  are  in  a  measure  responsible  for 
coordinating  and  seeing  that  the  whole  student  program  works,  how 
are  we  going  to  give  the  individual  stuaent  the  time  that  we  ought  to 
give  him? 

Nowotny,  I  think,  mentioned  the  panel  discussion  down  at  Austin. 
Those  boys  bowled  some  of  us  over,  and  we  felt  pretty  keenl}  about 
some  of  the  things  they  said  about  us.  But,  if  our  office  becomes  all 
cluttered  up  with  all  sorts  of  administrative  activities  we  €tre  certainly 
not  going  to  have  time  to  give  ample  attention  to  the  counseling  of 
students.  They  have  many  problems,  and  believe  it  or  not,  this  is  a 
compliment,  in  the  last  analysis,  they  all  want  to  see  the  dean.  They 
do  not  want  to  see  the  assistant,  but  they  want  to  see  the  dean. 

Dean  Manchester  (Kent  State  University):  I  am  going  to  make 
a  suggestion  for  the  sake  of  getting  a  little  argument  started.  I  would 
like  to  suggest  that  the  deans  of  men  remain  deans  of  men.  It  seems 
to  me  that  over  the  years,  we  have  seen  this  tendency  of  spreading 
out  The  dean  starts  in  as  the  dean  of  men,  and  the  first  thing  you 
know,  he  is  everything  on  the  campus  and  everything  goes  through  his 
office.  He  becomes  dean  of  students  or  dean  of  the  state  of  Ohio  or 
something  else.  (Laughter)  He  loses  the  particular  opportunity  he 
should  have  to  be  a  dean  of  men.  Let  the  women  have  their  deans, 
and  the  psychologists  have  their  testing  programs,  and  let  us  remain 
deans  of  men. 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you.  Dean. 

Prertdent  Findlay:  I  think  this  question  has  been  raised,  and 
warrants  much  further  discussion  than  the  time  permits,  and  may  I 
suggest  that  the  point  you  raised  be  referred  to  the  question  box? 
It  is  possible  that  there  you  will  begin  to  receive  some  concrete  ans¬ 
wers  to  the  problem  you  have  given  to  us.  Will  you  not  forget  that 
question  and  bring  it  up  again  at  that  time? 
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I  thiifk  too,  that  attention  ought  to  be  called  to  the  fact  that  dis¬ 
cussion  on  this  topic  should  not  be  confined  to  the  larger  institutions. 
This  is  a  problem  of  somewhat  different  nature  in  the  small  colleges  as 
well. 

Dean  Ullliam  B.  O’Donnell  (New  Mexico  State  College  of  A.  &  M.) : 
We  have  a  program  unique  in  many  respects.  We  have  established  a 
group  life  of  student  coimcil.  This  council  is  composed  of  fourteen  or 
fifteen  committees,  each  headed  by  a  faculty  member,  except  one,  that 
being  the  student  government  committee,  headed  by  our  student  body 
President. 


Each  committee  is  headed  by  a  faculty  member  who  has  ability 
and  training  in  that  particular  line  of  work  that  that  committee  will 
study  and  act  upon.  The  dean  of  students  of  the  College,  the  dean  of 
men  in  reality,  appoints  the  committee  chairmen,  and  they  in  turn 
must  be  approved  by  the  President.  The  committees  meet  as  regularly 
as  is  necessary  to  accomplish  the  work  needed  at  the  present  time. 
The  student  council  meets  once  a  month.  I  find  that  in  my  work,  this 
arrangement  does  two  particular  tilings.  It  gives  a  busy  dean  of  stu¬ 
dents  a  good  bit  more  time  to  do  his  dean  of  men’s  work,  and  it  orients 
him  and  educates  him  to  the  facts^  of  the  problems  of  personnel, 
which  are  badly  needed  in  many  of  our  Western  schools  and  in  our 
Eastern  schools,  too.  I  think  it  is  working  out  rather  well  for  the 
length  of  time  that  we  have  had  that  arrangement. 

Dean  J.  IL  Schultz  (Allegheny  College) :  I  am  glad  the  Chairman 
brought  up  the  question  of  the  smaller  institutions.  We  have  exactly 
the  same  problem  in  our  small  institution  as  the  larger  universities,  the 
gradual  bringing  into  the  picture  of  various  agencies,  although  the 
whole  problem  is  frequently  not  at  all  apparent,  because  faculty  com¬ 
mittees  are  appointed  to  deal  with  certain  phases  of  coimseling,  mat¬ 
ters  like  the  testing  program,  a  vocational  guidance  program  of 
health,  mental  health  and  so  on,  and  I  think  if  we  are  not  particularly 
careful  as  deans  of  men  in  small  colleges,  we  are  likely  to  find  these 
independent  agencies  becoming  more  and  more  independent. 

Now,  as  to  what  Beam  Manchester  said,  I  think  he  is  quite  right. 
We  must  not  lose  sight  of  our  major  function.  But  as  a  dean  of  men 
in  the  small  institution,  where  the  desire  to  see  the  dean  is  more  acute 
than  any  place  else,  since  everybody  is  supposed  to  know  everybody 
else,  and  we  have  this  intimate  personal  relationship,  I  do  not  see  how 
as  a  dean  of  men  in  that  type  of  institution,  we  can  get  along  without 
bringing  together  and  correlating  all  this  work  in  some  form  or  another. 

I  went  back  after  the  meeting  in  which  Dr.  Cowley  made  his  now 
famous  address  and  his  more  famous  remarks  about  what  would  hap¬ 
pen  to  deans  of  men,  very  much  aware  of  the  whole  situation  and  feel¬ 
ing  that  I  ought  to  look  aroimd  a  little  bit  to  see  what  was  going  on, 
and  I  could  easily  feel  that  there  were  these  various  functions  as¬ 
signed  to  faculty  groups  who  might  or  might  not  work  well  with  the 
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office  of  the  dean  of  men,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  in  these  smaller 
institutions  where  the  dean  of  men  is  the  focal  point  of  all  the  student's 
life,  that  the  dean  of  men  should,  if  he  does  not  have  an  active  part  in 
the  direction,  work  out  some  kind  of  very  close  cooperation.  I  think 
we  have  heen  able  to  do  that  with  the  faculty  groups.  1  do  not  see 
that  we  have  any  great  problem  of  the  distribution  of  ourselves  into  too 
many  parts,  because  all  of  these  are  areas  where  we  are  vitally  inter* 
ested,  and  I  think  a  very  fine  job  can  be  done  in  the  way  of  correlation 
in  the  smaller  institutions,  without  having  any  other  agency  grow  up, 
or  faculty  committees,  or  faculty  people  alone,  who  have  certain  jobs 
assigned  to  them.  But,  I  think  that  we  should  be  aware  of  this,  and 
returning  to  Dean  Manchester  again,  1  do  not  see  how  we  can  be  es¬ 
sentially  deans  unless  we  are  very  much  aware  and  pull  into  the  area 
of  our  observation,  at  least  all  the  things  being  done  for  the  students, 
and  I  think  what  Dean  Turner  has  brought  up  in  regard  to  the  increase 
of  the  number  of  members  in  our  Association  can  be  laid  in  no  small 
degree  to  Dr.  Cowley's  remarks,  because  the  dean  of  men  had  a  chal¬ 
lenge  there  which  I  think  they  met. 

President  Findlay:  Dean  Helser,  my  attention  has  been  called  to 
the  fact  that  you  pioneered  in  your  office  very  effectively,  an  interest- 
ing  project  in  terms  of  using  faculty  counselors  and  centralizing  them 
imder  your  advice  and  guidance. 

Dean  Helser  (Iowa  State  College) :  I  was  just  thinking,  as  some 
of  the  other  men  were  speaking,  that  we  have  thirty  what  we  call 
junior  college  counselors  who  have  to  do  with  counseling  the  freshman 
and  the  sophomore  students.  Those  are  under  the  direction  of  the 
director  of  personnel.  These  counselors  have  spent  one-third  of  their 
time  at  counseling.  They  have  separate  officers  for  counseling,  and  we 
feel  that  is  working  out  very  effectively. 

I  wanted  to  make  one  remark  with  regard  to  this  matter  of  split¬ 
ting  up  the  work  of  the  dean  of  men.  We  have  what  we  call  a  person¬ 
nel  cdmmittee.  There  are  five  divisions  in  Iowa  State  College.  Each 
division  has  a  representative  on  this  committee.  This  representative 
is  known  as  the  personnel  officer  of  that  division.  For  instance,  the 
personnel  officer  in  engineering  is  chairman  of  the  personnel  work  in 
the  division  of  engineering.  He  has  a  personnel  committee  there,  made 
up  of  a  representative  from  each  department,  so  that  each  department 
in  Iowa  State  College  has  a  representative  on  the  personnel  committee, 
tout  they  do  not  all  meet  with  the  director  of  personnel,  so  in  that  way, 
it  does  make  one  available  for  some  student  work  and  still  keeps  the 
work  of  the  dean  of  men,  or  personnel  department  or  whatever  you 
want  to  call  it,  going. 

We  feel  that  the  system  of  counseling  at  Iowa  State  College  is 
very,  very  effective.  We  have  160  counselors  in  all.  As  the  student 
finishes  the  work  in  the  junior  college,  and  is  promoted  into  the  senior 
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college,  he  is  assigned  to  a  new  counselor.  The  counselor  Just  has  to 
take  that  counseling  in  his  stride.  This  senior  college  counselor  might 
have  one  student  to  counsel  or  a  dozen,  but  the  junior  college  counsel¬ 
ors  really  have  a  full-time  job — one-third  of  their  time.  If  there  are 
any  questions  about  that,  I  will  be  glad  to  discuss  that  more  in  detail. 
I  realize  that  our  time  is  pretty  short. 

President  Findlay:  Our  time  is  drawing  rapidly  to  a  close,  leaving 
us  five  minutes  for  closing  business  this  morning.  I  would  like  to 
appoint  two  committees:  First  a  Committee  on  Resolutions  with  five 
members;  The  Chairmcm  will  be  Dirks  of  DdPauw.  The  other  mem¬ 
bers  of  that  Committee  will  be  Bruere  of  Wooster,  Edmondson  of  Ind¬ 
iana,  Bunn  of  Stanford,  and  Guess  of  Mississippi. 

In  your  printed  program,  you  will  note  the  five  members  of  the 
Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place,  for  1940,  1941  and  1942.  Of  the 
five  members,  only  one  is  present  at  this  Convention,  Dean  Postle  of 
the  University  of  Cincinnati.  Dean  Mitchell,  the  Chairman,  sent  a 
letter  which  I  will  place  in  the  hands  of  the  newly  appointed  Commit¬ 
tee,  giving  them  his  ideas  concerning  matters  that  will  come  before 
them.  Dean  Lobdell  as  you  know,  is  unable  to  attend.  Dean  Stephens 
is  deceased,  and  Dean  Cloyd  is  also  unable  to  attend.  So,  the  Com¬ 
mittee  I  am  now  appointing  will  act  only  for  this  Convention,  and  the 
Committee  whose  names  are  printed  will  continue  as  the  permanent 
Committee  for  1941  and  1942.  The  new  Committee  to  act  for  this 
Convention  is  as  follows: 

Dean  Postle,  University  of  Cincinnati,  Chairman 
Dean  Bradfield,  University  of  Omaha 
Dean  Cole,  Louisiana  State  University 
Dean  Moore,  University  of  Texas 
Dean  J.  J.  Thompson,  St,  Olaf  College 

I  would  suggest  or  recommend  that  the  members  of  these  two 
committees  consult  with  Dean  Turner,  because  I  know  Dean  Turner 
has  oh  hand,  folders  of  information  that  has  collected  in  the  course  of 
the  year,  which  information  will  be  very  useful  to  the  committees  in 
their  work.  The  meeting  this  afternoon  will  begin  promptly  and  ex¬ 
actly  on  time  in  so  far  as  we  can  do  it,  at  one-thirty  in  this  same  room. 

. . .  .Annormcements. . . . 

President  Findlay:  The  time  is  now  twelve-five  o’clock.  The 
meeting  is  adjourned  until  <nie-thlrty. 

. . .  .The  meeting  adjourned  at  tiwelve-five  o’clock - 
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THURSDAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
JUNE  27,  1940 

The  meeting  convened  at  one-thirty-five  o’clock,  President  Findlay 
presiding. 

President  Findlay:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order. 

Before  we  take  up  the  three  papers  for  the  afternoon,  I  think  the 
group  would  be  interested  in  a  very  brief  statement  concerning  the 
finances  of  the  Association.  I  will  call  cm  the  Secretary-Treasurer  to 
make  that  report. 

Secretary  Turner:  The  budget  which  we  set  up  for  the  past  year 
ran  about  as  follows:  We  budgeted  receipts  for  1939-40  of  31,095.60, 
and  our  actual  receipts  for  the  year  were  31839.21.  Now  tlmt  came 
about  because  we  budgeted  3600.00  in  dues,  and  we  took  in  3I|027.00 
in  dues.  We  budgeted  325.00  from  the  sale  of  old  minutes.  We  sold 
372.61  worth  of  old  minutes.  For  some  leason  our  old  minutes  have 
more  and  more  value,  suid  we  cannot  even  supply  some  of  the  old  min¬ 
utes  to  institutions  that  wont  them.  We  can  supply  partial  sets. 

We  budgeted,  for  the  same  period,  31|020.00  for  disbursements, 
and  our  actual  expenses  for  that  period  were  3965.07.  So  we  started 
in,  and  we  finished  the  year,  and  we  are  ready  to  go,  with  a  balance  of 
3374.14,  which  is  a  splendid  condition  for  the  Association  to  be  in. 
(Applause) 

I  might  say  to  you  that  by  the  time  Joe  gets  the  report  written  up 
and  we  get  the  payments  made  on  the  minutes,  we  will  be  temporarily 
broke.  We  have  estimated  a  conservative  budget  for  the  coming  year, 
and  I  think  we  can  live  within  it.  If  we  do  that,I  think  we  will  be 
in  good  shape. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  criticisms  or  ccnnments?  I  take 
the  silence  to  mean  that  the  Treasurer’s  report  is  accepted  with  great 
pleasure. 

We  come  now  to  the  first  paper  for  the  afternoon,  whose  author 
is  Dean  George  D.  Small  of  Kansas  State  Teachers’  CoUege.  Dean 
Small  has  been  working  diligently  on  this  bibliography  for  something 
approaching  12  months.  It  is  an  enormous  work  of  love.  I  hold  one 
copy  of  it  in  my  hand.  He  is  doing  it  .because  he  feels,  with  some  of 
the  rest  of  us,  that  this  type  of  thing  is  a  piece  of  work  that  has  long 
been  needed  by  this  Association,  and  about  a  week  or  two  after  last 
year’s  convention  he  wrote  saying  that  if  no  one  else  had  volunteered 
for  the  job,  he  would  like  to  have  the  privilege  of  working  on  this 
project. 

Unfortunately,  Dean  Small  is  in  New  York  City  today  finishing 
up  his  Doctor’s  degree,  and  therefore  is  unable  to  present  hlms^  and 
in  person  the  results  of  his  findings.  We  have,  then,  his  paper,  en¬ 
titled,  “A  Working  Bibliography  for  Deans  of  Men,”  to  be  i>resented  by 
Dean  Newman  of  Alabama.  Dean  Newman. 
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Dean  J.  H.  Newman  (University  of  Alabama):  Mr.  President, 
Gentlemen  of  the  Association:  If  I  had  to  read  all  of  that,  I  would 
go  to  New  York,  too.  (Laughter)  I  should  like  to  explain  that  I  had 
nothing  to  do  with  this.  It  was  wholly  the  work  of  Dean  Small.  This 
is  his  report: 

‘The  literature  in  any  field  of  human  endeavor  today  is  so  broad 
and  so  complex  that  a  working  bibliography  is  a  necessary  tool  for 
professional  orientation.  This  statement  is  no  less  true  for  deans  and 
advisers  of  men  than  for  other  professional  fields.  The  need  for  a 
working  bibliography  in  this  field  has  been  felt  for  a  good  many  years. 
At  least  three  times  during  the  past  five  years  a  suggestion  has  been 
made  from  the  floor  of  the  national  meeting  that  such  a  project  be 
undertaken  by  the  association. 

“For  some  reason  or  other  such  a  project  was  never  attempted. 
The  writer  of  this  paper  was  so  impressed  with  the  need  for  such  a 
medium  at  the  Roanoke  meeting  that  he  decided  to  undertake  the 
project  through  his  own  initiative.  The  first  draft  has  been  completed 
and  is  ready  to  be  presented  to  the  National  Association.  A  copy  of 
the  bibliography,  as  completed  to  date,  is  in  the  hands  of  the  President 
and  the  Secretary  of  the  Association  and  will  be  available  for  in¬ 
spection. 

“I  would  like  to  warn  that  this  is  a  first  draft.  There  are  many 
mistakes  in  typing  that  will  have  to  be  corrected  and  there  are  a  few 
references  which  are  yet  to  be  annotated.  These  errors  will  be  cor¬ 
rected  in  due  time. 

“You  will  probably  be  interested  in  a  brief  description  of  the  pro¬ 
ject.  The  bibliography  is  arranged  in  three  parts.  Part  I,  is  direct 
contributions  to  the  dean  of  men’s  office,  written  by  deans  of  men  or 
taken  from  addresses  made  at  various  dean’s  meetings  or  are  closely 
related  thiynigh  a  similar  office.  This  section  covers:  philosophy,  his¬ 
tory,  research  activities,  definitions,  training  and  qualifications  of  the 
dean’s  office.  Part  n,  is  references  covering  the  various  functions  of 
the  dean’s  office  as  set  forth  in  the  functional  survey  of  the  Roanoke 
meeting.  Here  again  an  effort  was  made  to  collect  material  either 
written  by  deans  or  which  was  directly  related  to  the  office.  Part  IH, 
is  material  secured  from  a  questionnaire  sent  to  all  deans  and  advisers 
of  men  asking  them  to  list  the  books  which  had  proven  most  helpful 
to  them  in  the  field  of  general  educational  theory,  counseling,  study 
habits,  personality,  religion,  sex,  vocational  guidance  and  regarding 
youth  in  general. 

‘The  bibliography  is  annotated  and  contains  180  pages  of  typed 
material  including  a  full  topical  index  and  an  author’s  index.  There 
are  766  different  annotations  representing  the  works  of  560  different 
individuals;  3>77  of  the  annotations  were  briefed  from  contributions 
made  by  deans  of  men.  If  we  leave  out,  for  the  moment,  the  220 
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references  in  S’ection  m,  we  find  that  sixty  per  cent  of  the  546  refer¬ 
ences  in  the  first  two  sections  of  the  bibliography  were  contributed  by 
men  bearing  the  title  dean  or  adviser  of  men.  Two  hundred  fifty-six 
of  the  total  numiber  of  annotations  were  made  from  Proceedings  of 
the  National  Association  Meetings.  The  following  table  gives  the 
additional  sources  of  the  material: 


1.  Proceedings  of  the  Eastern  Conference  of  College  Deans 

and  Advisers  of  Men  . 53 

2.  Secretarial  notes  of  various  Hazen  conferences  (only 

meetings  in  which  deans  participated  selected)  . 24 

3.  School  and  Society  .  20 

4.  Books  written  by  or  directly  related  to  deans  works  . .  20 

6.  Year  Book  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Women _ 20 

6.  Reports  from  dean  of  men’s  offices .  17 


7.  Proceedings  of  New  York  State  Deans  Association - 16 

8.  Research  studies  (masters  theses,  doctors  dissertations, 

comprehensive  surveys  participated  in  by  deans)  _ 14 

9.  Minutes  of  the  Regional  Interfratemity  Conference, 


Norman,  Oklahoma  .  9 

10.  Journal  of  Higher  Education  .  9 

11.  All  other  sources . 107 

Total  . 546 


‘‘The  question  naturally  comes  up  as  to  what  is  to  be  done  with 
this  project.  I  would  like  to  offer  two  suggestions. 

“First:  It  can  be  filed  in  the  Office  of  the  National  Secretary  for 
the  time  being  where  it  will  be  available  for  research  purposes  for 
anyone  who  would  be  willing  to  pay  the  postage  for  its  use. 

'Second:  It  can  be  mimographed  or  published  in  some  other  form 
by  the  National  Association.  This  is  the  step  being  taken  by  the  Dean 
of  Women’s  Association.  Their  bibliography,  published  on  a  yearly 
basis  and  which  is  usually  half  the  size  of  our  study  is  financed  with¬ 
out  a  loss  to  the  National  Association.  I  believe  that  the  National 
Dean  of  Men’s  Association  could  do  the  same  thing. 

“•In  the  event  that  the  latter  step  is  taken  the  works  would  have 
to  be  proofread  for  mistakes  and  brought  up  to  date. 

“My  own  wishes  will  be  fulfilled  if  it  proves  in  any  way  an  in¬ 
centive  to  further  research  on  the  part  of  deans  of  men  over  the 
nation.  Before  the  work  is  finally  completed,  however,  I  hope  that 
at  least  one  or  two  copies  of  all  materials  contained  in  the  bibliography 
will  be  fUed  in  the  Secretary’s  office.  Much  of  the  material  is  in¬ 
accessible.  I  have  utilized  some  NYA  help  in  typing  much  of  this  ma¬ 
terial  and  will  send  it  to  the  National  Secretary’s  Office  where  deans 
may  draw  uiK>n  it.  This  latter  project  can  be  greatly  expedited  if  deans 
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Will  send  reprints  of  articles  published  in  magazines  and  various  re¬ 
ports  from  their  offices  to  me  for  classification.  As  soon  as  I  re¬ 
turn  from  my  leave  of  absence  I  will  further  this  part  of  the  project. 

“I  greatly  regret  not  being  able  to  attend  the  meeting  this  year.” 

That  is  as  good  a  statement  as  1  think  could  be  made  about  this 
bibliography,  the  two  copies  of  which  we  have  here.  You  can  pass 
them  around.  I  have  looked  through  the  entire  bibliography,  and  I 
was  amazed  at  the  wealth  of  material  that  is  in  it. 

1  am  not  going  to  read  all  of  these  references,  but  here  are  some 
of  them.  Other  relationships,  personnel  services,  the  dean  of  the  col¬ 
lege,  the  dean  of  women,  the  registrar,  and  references  of  all  articles 
or  works  that  would  be  of  interest  to  the  deans  of  men.  There  is  the 
functional  survey  which  he  mentioned  in  the  statement  I  have  just 
read.  Under  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men, 
he  has  a  section  dealing  with  the  history,  policy  of  the  Association,  a 
division  within  that  same  larger  division,  preparation  for  dean  of  men’s 
work,  and  then  related  fields  again.  As  the  President  this  morning 
said,  we  have  heard  very  little  about  the  philosophy  of  the  Dean  of 
Men’s  work,  and  yet  we  have  the  philosophy  of  the  related  fields  here — 
that  is,  the  bibliography  of  it. 

Of  course,  we  would  expect  all  of  the  references  to  fraternities,  to 
independent  students,  to  housing,  to  social  life  and  study  methods,  tests 
and  techniques,  and  then  you  might  say  a  miscellaneous  grouping  that 
could  not  be  put  anywhere  else,  but  yet  about  sul^ects  which  are  of 
real  interest  to  any  of  us.  That  is  just  a  hurried,  bird’s-eye  view  o£ 
this  monumental  work,  as  I  term  it,  and  I  think  if  you  were  to  examine 
it  carefully  you  would  see  what  a  tremendous  job  he  has  tmdertaken 
and  how  well  he  has  done  it. 

There  are  jrist  two  or  three  things  that  I  would  like  to  say  in 
connection  with  this  bibliography.  The  first  thing  is  I  think  that  we 
ought  to  take  some  action,  if  possible,  to  follow  it  up,  year  by  year, 
so  that  we  will  not  have  to  tmdertake  such  a  big  job  several  years 
from  now.  I  think  if  we  can  have  a  yearly  supplement,  that  it  will 
be  a  valuable  piece  of  material  for  the  Association  to  have,  or  to  have 
available  for  use  by  any  group.  The  other  is  that  I  think  this  miist 
be  printed,  even  if  we  have  to  take  up  a  collection  to  print  it,  or  if  each 
one  of  us  has  to  get  a  number  of  pencils  and  apples  and  get  out  on  the 
streets  and  sell  them  to  raise  the  money  for  it.  1  think  it  worild  be  a 
shame  not  to  print  it. 

When  I  heard  of  the  bibliography,  I  made  the  same  suggestion 
as  most  of  you  must  have  thought  about  it — ^why  not  include  it  in 
the  minutes  or  have  it  mimeographed?  Rut  it  is  too  big  a  job  for 
that,  so  it  will  have  to  be  published  separately  to  be  of  any  retd  use. 
I  should  like  to  bring  that  before  the  action  of  the  Convention,  Mr. 
Fresid^t — that  is,  the  matter  of  the  anniial  supplement  to  bring  this 
up  to  date  year  by  year,  and  then  the  matter  of  publication.  I  suggest 
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we  approach  Dean  Small  to  see  what  ideas  he  may  have  about  pub¬ 
lishing  it,  and  that  the  Ehcecutive  Committee  be  empowered  to  enter 
into  the  necessary  negotiations  with  him  as  to  bringing  about  the 
publishing  of  this  bibliography.  (Applause) 

President  flndlay:  You  have  heard  the  report  read  by  Dean 
Newman  for  Dean  Small.  In  due  time  these  two  copies  will  reach 
your  hands,  and  you  will  have  an  opportimity  to  examine  it  first-hand. 
But  until  you  do,  or  while  you  are  looking  at  this  material,  shall  we 
have  a  brief  discussion  as  to  its  possibilities  from  the  point  of  view  of 
further  use?  What  is  your  desire? 

Dean  Gamer  £.  Hubbell  (Principia  College);  Have  we  any  idea 
of  the  cost  of  either  printing  or  pianographing  this?  I  think  that 
Newman  is  absolutely  right.  We  ought  to  find  some  way  of  getting 
it  in  permanent  form,  and  it  seems  to  me  we  could  do  it  either  by 
taking  up  subscriptions,  or  selling  original  copies.  Have  we  any  idea 
of  what  it  will  cost  ? 

President  flndlay:  Our  efficient  Secretary  has  thought  of  that 
question,  and  has  an  answer  to  it,  I  think. 

Secretary  Turner:  We  have  done  something  on  that.  Dean  Hub- 
bell.  I  am  a  good  deal  like  “Foots'*  was  on  this  thing.  I  was  luke¬ 
warm  about  it  when  we  began  to  hear  talk  about  it.  ‘^Foots'*  said  he 
was  amazed  when  he  saw  the  paper  that  is  there  in  the  typed  form, 
just  seeing  what  is  in  it,  and  I  could  not  believe  my  own  eyes.  It  is 
an  amazing  piece  of  work,  and  I  was  interested  enough  in  it  to  feel  as 
he  did — ^we  must  do  something  about  this  thing.  It  is  a  fine  handbook 
for  anyone  to  have. 

I  went  to  one  of  the  publishing  companies  and  found  out  albout 
offset  printing  of  a  book  of  this  kind  and  I  got  a  bid  from  the  com¬ 
pany.  They  gave  me  samples  to  bring  along,  and  proposed  to  do  it 
with  this  ring-style  binder.  They  gave  me  this  bid  on  it:  "*The  price 
for  500  copies  so  completed  will  run  214  pages  planographed  method, 
on  both  sides  of  the  paper,  8%xll  size,  spiral  botmd,  with  pressboard 
covers.  Our  price  for  500  copies  would  be  $600.00;  for  1,000  copies, 
$850.  I  hope  this  information  is  what  you  want,  and  that  your  organ¬ 
ization  decides  to  go  ahead,"  and  so  forth. 

Of  course,  the  two  prices — $600  for  500  copies  and  $850  for  1,000 — 
seem  to  be  a  good  arrangement.  If  you  have  done  any  printing,  you 
know  that  the  first  500  years  are  the  hardest,  and  the  next  500  are 
pretty  easy.  I  think  we  can  gamble  on  the  thing  and  come  out  all 
right,  either  on  the  smaUer  or  larger  numiber.  I  cannot  help  but  feel 
that  you  will  agree  with  "Foots"  and  me,  when  you  see  it,  that  it  is  a 
thing  that  will  sell  itself  just  the  minute  anyone  sees  it.  We  can  go 
ahead  and  follow  "Foots’"  suggestion  and  see  if  that  will  be  satis¬ 
factory. 

If  we  do  it,  we  ought  to  arrange  for  some  small  commission  to 
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to  Mr.  Small,  because  he  has  done  a  terrific  amount  of  work  there. 
If  we  sold  it  for  $1.50,  we  would  come  out  all  right.  We  do  not  expect 
to  make  any  money,  and  if  we  can  pay  him  a  small  commission  for 
his  good  work,  I  think  it  would  be  worth  doing.  If  you  want  to  leave 
the  thing  in  the  hands  of  the  Executive  Committee,  we  can  see  what 
arrangements  we  can  make,  and  act  accordingly.  But  I  am  going  to 
try  to  do  something  about  it,  because  1  think  it  is  far  too  valuable  to 
pass  up. 

Dean  A.  C.  Zumbrunnen  (Southern  Methodist  University):  I  move 
this  matter  ibe  referred  to  the  Executive  Committee,  with  authority 
to  act. 


Dean  J.  H.  Julian  (University  of  South  Dakota):  I  second  the 
motion. 

President  Findlay:  Before  I  put  the  motion,  for  my  own  inform¬ 
ation,  is  it  agreeable  if  we  have  a  show  of  hands  here,  just  as  a  sample, 
to  see  how  many  men  in  this  group  would  be  interested  in  having  for 
themselves,  in  their  possession,  a  copy  of  this  sort  of  thing?  (Almost 
everyone  raised  his  hand) 

Secretary  Turner:  There  will  be  more,  after  they  see  it. 

President  Findlay:  You  might  be  interested  in  the  fact  that  the 
Deans  of  Women  for  two  years  have  put  out  something  similar  to  this. 
Many  of  you  have  no  doubt  had  copies.  It  is  advertised  as  a  *'Guide 
to  Guidance  Bibliography,'*  and  it  comes  out  in  particular  from  the 
Syracuse  University,  in  the  name  of  - the  Association  of  Deans  of  Wo¬ 
men.  They  publish  it  for  50  cents,  but  it  is  not  at  all  in  the  form  of 
the  thing  Fred  is  describing,  because  it  is  mimeographed.  Fred's  pro¬ 
posal,  as  evidenced  by  these  two  exhibits  which  he  is  now  passing  out, 
published  and  ibound  in  that  fashion,  would  make  it  a  much  more  ideal 
bibliography  to  handle  than  the  thing  that  the  Deans  of  Women 
publish. 

Secretary  Turner:  The  two  (books  are  different.  One  is  printed 
on  both  sides  of  the  page,  and  the  other  on  one  side. 

President  Findlay:  I  cited  the  case  of  the  Deans  of  Women’s 
bibliography  just  in  the  event  that  you  might  be  interested  in  reducing 
the  price  to  the  lowest  point.  There  is  no  doubt  that  we  can  do  the 
same  thing  and  put  it  out  for  roughly  50  or  60  cents. 

Dean  Hnbbeli:  Let's  not  mimeograph.  That  is  terrible.  On  any 
quantity  at  all,  your  stencil  gets  dim,  and  somebody  gets  a  poor  copy. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  the  motion? 

Dean  Wesley  P.  Uoyd  (Brigham  Young  University) :  I  think  that 
as  this  motion  passes  and  goes  to  the  Executive  Committee,  they  will 
no  doubt  see  the  possibility  of  having  a  supplement  added.  I  do  not 
know  how  effective  that  would  be,  but  I  refer  to  the  annual  supplement 
material. 
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President  Findlay:  If  I  might  interrupt  this,  Dean  Small  has 
thought  of  that,  and  I  am  sure  I  can  represent  him  properly  by  saying 
that  if  it  is  the  feeling  of  this  group  to  continue  the  work  which  he 
has  so  nolbly  started,  he  would  be  glad  to  carry  it  on  until  further 
notice. 

Dean  Lloyd:  I  make  a  motion  on  that,  if  it  is  In  order. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  further  discussion?  As  many  as 
favor  the  motion,  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no.”  The 
motion  is  carried.  Do  you  want  to  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion? 

Dean  Lloyd:  I  move  we  ask  Dean  Small  to  work  in  supplement¬ 
ing  this. 

Dean  Donald  R.  Mallett  (University  of  Iowa) :  I  second  the  motion. 

President  flndlay:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  the  motion? 
As  many  as  favor  the  motion,  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed, 
“no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  the  motion? 
As  many  as  favor  the  motion,  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed, 
“no.”  The  motion  is  carried. 

Dean  Joseph  D.  Kelly  (Kent  State  University):  Would  it  be  pos¬ 
sible  to  have  the  book  bound  in  such  a  manner  that  the  supplements 
could  be  added?  Would  that  be  too  expensive? 

Secretary  Turner:  I  cannot  answer  the  question,  but  I  will  raise 
the  question  with  the  printer. 

Dean  Hubbell:  Not  unless  you  take  it  apart.  I  raised  that  question 
about  a  thing  we  published  at  our  school. 

Secretary  Turner:  Once  we  get  this  brought  up  to  date  we  could 
add  the  additional  material  each  year  to  our  minutes,  if  it  did  not  run 
say  20  or  25  pages  more  each  year,  and  I  do  not  think  it  would.  We 
could  run  that  in  the  back.  That  might  be  one  way  to  get  aroimd  that. 

Dean  M.  D.  Helser  (Iowa  State  College):  Is  it  necessary  to  bind 
all  the  copies  that  are  printed?  Why  not  just  print  300  or  4(K)  copies 
and  hold  the  rest  for  binding,  and  then  bind  the  supplement  in  from 
year  to  year?  We  do  that  with  some  publications. 

President  Findlay:  Could  we  take  that  suggestion  and  leave  it 
in  Dean  Turner’s  hands,  with  the  consent  of  the  new  Hbcecutive  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  work  the  problem  out  as  far  as  the  mechanics  of  it  go? 
Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  question  of  Dean  Small’s 
bibliography  ? 

I  have  a  wire  and  several  letters  which  I  think  you  will  be  inter¬ 
ested  in: 

“Greetings  to  all  the  Deans.  I  would  rather  be  there  than 

here.  C.  A.  Tllbbals.” 

I  am  siure  many  of  you  remember  him  from  other  conventions. 
He  is  in  Berkeley,  California. 
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From  Fred  J.  Kelly,  Chief  of  the  Division  of  Higher  Education: 

“’Dear  Dean  Turner: 

“Thank  you  for  your  letter  of  May  28.  It  would  be  very 
pleausant  if  I  could  accept  your  invitation  to  meet  with  your 
group  in  Albuquerque  on  June  27-29,  but  I  fear  that  it  will 
be  impossible. 

“Do  you  think  it  would  be  desirable  to  have  a  committee 
of  your  National  Association  set  up  to  study  particularly  the 
question  of  placement  ?  Our  inquiries  to  date  have  appeared  to 
bear  out  your  feeling  that  the  job  of  placement  is  none  too 
well  done  even  in  the  leading  universities.  We  shall  have  a  brief 
report  to  make  in  the  late  summer  or  early  fall  but  it  can  be 
of  only  a  little  help.  Your  Association  might  wish  to  join 
with  the  Association  of  Personnel  Officers  in  studjring  care¬ 
fully  the  problem  of  placement.  In  any  event  I  should  be  inter¬ 
ested  to  know  the  view  that  your  Association  has  with  respect 
to  the  importance  of  the  problem. 

“Very  cordially  yours, 

(Signed)  Fred  J.  Kelly“ 

It  is  suggested  that  I  read  this  letter  at  this  tame,  referring  it  to 
you  as  a  group,  and  then  if  you  care  to  bring  the  topic  up  in  terms 
of  the  Question  Boxes,  do  so,  and  if  the  problem  seems  significant, 
we  can  bring  it  back  to  the  Convention  floor  for  action. 

Likewise,  this  is  an  item  of  business  also  for  the  Question  Box — a 
letter  from  Herb  Smith: 

“At  the  recent  midwest  meeting  of  fraternity  secretaries 
the  question  of  the  obvious  revival  of  Kappa  Beta  Phi  and 
T.  N.  E.  came  up  for  consideration.  The  secretaries  asked  me 
to  suggest  that  you  bring  this  to  the  attention  of  the  Deans 
and  that  we  all  work  together  toward  the  elimination  of  these 
organizations  from  the  campuses. 

“I  hope  you  have  an  excellent  meeting  at  Albuquerque. 

I  am  only  sorry  that  I  cannot  be  with  you. 

“My  best  personal  regards. 

“Sincerely, 

(Signed)  Herb“ 

This  is  from  J.  C.  Seegers: 

“I  am  awfully  sorry  I  cannot  attend  the  N.  A.  D.  A.  M. 
meeting.  I  had  planned  to  attend  this  year  regardless  of  the 
place  of  meeting,  but  the  meeting  comes  during  a  week  in 
which  I  simply  have  to  be  on  the  grounds.  Our  Summer 
School  begins  on  July  1,  and  I  have  many  administrative  duties 
which  necessitates  my  attention.  I  also  have  a  meeting  in 
Washington,  June  25,  26. 
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' 'Please  present  my  apologies  and  excuses  and  best  wishes. 

It  is  with  real  regret  that  I  write  this  letter. 

“Sincerely, 

(Signed)  J.  C.  Seegers 

“P.  S.  I  hope  you  fellows  behave  yourselves  with  due 
decorum.” 

The  last  note  is  from  R.  C.  Beaty  of  Florida: 

“A  few  days  ago  I  received  a  copy  of  the  prc^am  of  the 
Twenty-second  Annual  Conference  of  the  National  Association 
of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men.  1  regret  that  I  am  not  able 
to  attend  this  year,  and  am  wishing  for  you  and  those  who  do 
attend  a  very  profitable  meeting.  It  happens  that  I  am  con¬ 
nected  with  our  Summer  Session  at  this  time  and  it  is  not 
possible  for  me  to  get  away  from  the  campus.  Perhaps  the 
distance  is  an  additional  factor. 

“In  looking  over  the  program,  I  am  confident  that  some 
very  interesting  discussions  will  take  place.  The  only  thing 
that  I  can  look  forward  to  is  to  have  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  report  of  the  meeting  in  the  minutes. 

“Please  convey  my  greetings  and  best  wishes  to  all  deans 
present  at  the  Conference. 

“Very  sincerely  yours, 

(Signed)  R.  C.  Beaty'' 

Are  there  any  other  items  now  in  connection  with  the  paper  that 
has  been  read  on  the  Bibliography  that  should  be  discussed,  before  we 
recess  and  take  up  the  rest  of  our  work  of  the  afternoon  in  the  ball¬ 
room?  I  hear  no  questions.  We  will  recess  for  five  minutes,  and 
meet  in  the  ballroom. 

....Recess.... 

President  Findlay:  The  meeting  will  come  to  order,  please. 

I  have  an  important  announcement  to  make.  I  want  to  announce 
to  all  those  who  are  not  Rotarians,  for  their  information,  that  our 
genial  host,  Dean  Bostwick,  was  elected  to  the  presidency  of  the 
Rotary  Club  of  Albuquerque  for  the  ensuing  year.  I  think  he  should 
take  a  bow.  (Applause)  He  has  two  or  three  items  of  business. 

_ Announcements - 

President  Findlay:  We  come  now  to  the  second  paper  of  the 
afternoon,  which  I  described  briefly  to  you  this  morning  as  an  attempt 
to  get  objective  information  as  against  the  subjective  approach  which 
has  been  utilized  by  the  survey  method  of  the  past  year.  Dean  Otis 
MoCreery  of  Washington  State  College  ^\’111  present  his  pai)er,  “A 
Dean’s  Day’s  Work.”  (Applause) 

Dean  Otis  C.  McCreery:  President  Jim  and  Brother  Deans:  The 
title  of  this  paper  is  “The  Dean’s  (Day,  or  Why  in  hell  didn’t  I  go  into 
life  insurance.’’  (Laughter) 

This  paper  Was  developed  in  a  hurry,  and  is  not  learned  or  erudite. 
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I  do  not  claim  that  it  is  even  accurate,  <but  it  is  the  material  sent  in 
to  me  by  many  of  the  deans  present. 

Along  in  May  I  received  an  urgent  message  from  Jim  Findlay 
which  he  called  a  Macedonian  call  for  help.  He  stated  his  proMem 
thus:  Wray  Congdon  of  Lehigh  had  agreed  to  prepare  this  paper  but 
circumstances  making  his  attendance  impossible  at  this  meeting,  he 
asked  to  be  relieved.  So  woiild  Otis  MoOreery  take  it  over.  Said  Jim, 
“Say  yes,”  “Say  Perhaps,”  “Say  Maybe,”  but  don’t  say  “No.”  So 
blame  Findlay  for  the  diaries  you've  filled  out  and  this  paper  which 
is  being  foisted  upon  you. 

The  purpose  of  this  investigation  is  to  determine  what  happens 
in  the  office  of  the  average  dean,  by  studying  daily  reports  sent  in  by 
a  number  of  Deans  across  the  coimtry. 

I  wrote  to  forty  deans  asking  them  to  keep  diaries  for  a  two-weeks 
period,  telling  how  they  occupied  their  time  in  each  fifteen  minute 
period.  The  headings  of  the  items  were  to  be  Persons  Interviewed — 
Subject  of  Interview  or  Activity  and  Remarks.  If  you  noticed  a  blue 
haze  covering  most  of  the  coimtry  along  in  May,  it  was  not  forest 
fires  from  the  Big  Smokies  or  soot  from  Pittsbiurgh’s  Cathedral  of 
Learning,  but  only  the  bright  indigo  of  profanity  arising  from  forty 
deans  in  forty  localities  from  Maine  to  California. 

Eighteen  of  these  deans  agreed  to  keep  the  diaries  and  send  in 
their  reports  eaily  in  June.  I  want  to  express  my  most  sincere  thanks 
to  the  following  list  of  men  who  cooperated  with  me  in  submitting 
reports:  Fred  Turner  of  Illinois,  Mitchell  of  Michigan  State,  Thomp¬ 
son  of  St.  Olaf,  Geddes  of  Minnesota,  Bostwick  of  New  Mexico,  Stone 
of  U.  C.  L.  A.,  John  Bunn  at  Stanford,  Congdon  of  Lehigh,  Metzger  of 
Rutgers,  Lanfear  of  Pittsburgh,  Croft  of  Utah  State,  Findlay  of  Okla¬ 
homa,  Vic  Moore  of  Texas,  Field  .of  Georgia  Tech,  Jones  of  University 
of  Kentucky,  Humphreys  of  Arkansas,  Stratton  of  Drexel,  and  Don 
MaUett  of  Iowa.  “Foots”  Newman  and  Perry  Cole  sent  in  diaries, 
but  they  arrived  too  late  to  be  included  in  this  report. 

m  try  to  tell  my  story  under  four  different  headings,  first,  the 
Introduction  and  General  Problem;  Second,  the  Average  Week  of  Uie 
Average  Dean;  Third,  the  Comparison  of  the  Four  Sections  of  the 
Country  and  of  the  large  colleges  with  the  smaller  ones;  and  Fourth. 
Excerpts  from  the  Individual  Diaries. 

From  these  reports  this  tally  sheet  was  made  up,  and  if  you  want 
to  get  the  low-down  on  these  iboys,  you  may  want  to  look  this  over 
after  this  paper  is  finished,  or  later  this  afternoon.  It  is  all  down 
there.  Diaries  for  169  days  were  presented.  Three  came  from  the 
West,  five  from  the  Mid-west,  five  from  the  East,  and  five  from  the 
South.  Eight  came  from  schools  over  5,000,  nine  from  schools  from 
between  1,000  and  5,000  and  one  imder  1,000. 

The  activities  outside  of  office  hours  covered  seventeen  different 
topics.  A  variety  of  fourteen  different  fraternity  activities  were  re- 
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ported.  Seven  different  phases  of  employment  were  mentioned.  Non¬ 
college  visitors  with  fourteen  different  t3rpes  of  problems  to  discuss 
visited  these  men.  The  deans  taught  nine  different  subjects  in  the 
various  curricula.  Thirty-two  types  of  office  activities  were  partici¬ 
pated  in,  and  miscellaneous  non-student  conferences  on  ninety-four 
different  topics  were  held. 

Quite  naturally  it  was  necessary  to  consolidate  these  items  under 
general  headings,  so  the  following  list  was  selected:  dictation  and 
office  routine,  off-campus  and  campus  speeches,  faculty  committee 
meetings,  student  organization  meetings,  community  activities,  social 
affairs,  non-social  evening  engagements,  staff  conferences,  student 
absences,  employment,  discipline,  personal  problems,  scholarship,  fin¬ 
ances,  vocational  planning,  emotional  problems,  health,  parent’s  visits, 
teaching,  student  conferences  on  miscellaneous  problems,  educational 
counselling.  (The  problem  arose  as  to  whether  to.  list  giving  inform¬ 
ation  to  prospective  students  under  salesmanship  or  educational  coun¬ 
selling.  Finally,  I  decided  to  be  generous  enough  to  include  it  as  a 
type  of  counselling  on  future  educational  programs).  The  other  three 
headings  were  visitors,  individual  help  on  courses  which  the  various 
Deans  taught,  and  housing. 

Tallies  were  made  of  items  under  these  various  headings  for  each 
man,  one  for  each  section  of  the  country,  and  one  for  the  lazge  schools 
in  comparison  with  the  small  schools.  Two  thousand  and  four  items 
from  the  tallies  were  reported  for  the  169  days.  This  was  an  average 
of  twelve  per  man  per  day.  Of  this  number  1,200  items  concerned 
conferences  with  students  or  an  average  of  seven  per  day  for  each 
Dean. 

Here  is  a  list  of  student  conferences  covering  eighty  different 
topics: 

1.  Go  home  for  dental  work 

2.  Wanting  summer  work 

3.  Confer  with  President  and  Secretary  of  new  Co-op  House. 

4.  Class  cuts — absences 

5.  Work 

6.  Class  schedule  for  next  year 

\  7.  Fraternity  President  discuss  house  for  next  year 

8.  General  visit 

9.  Make  up  class  work 

10.  Probation  student 

11.  Hiring  housemother 

12.  LfOan 

13.  Loan  canoe 

14.  Personal  problems 

16.  Academic  Problems 

16.  Adjustment 

17.  Student  questionnaire 

18.  E&rly  exams 
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19.  Campus 

20.  Student  work  for  room 

21.  Students  future  work — work  at  Men’s  Furnishing  Store 

22.  Parking  violations 

23.  Stealing  of  books — Selling  books 

24.  Applicant  for  student  loan 

25.  Loaned  ^3.00 — ^private  loan  fund — Advanced  Military  pay  not 
arrived 

26.  Financial  problems — short — owe  University 

27.  Quitting  paper  route — owes  money 

28.  Enter  summer  session  without  paying  this  semester’s  fees — 
not  allowed 

29.  Loan  $50.00  to  graduating  senior 

30.  Recommendation  to  Commanding  General  of  5th  Corps  Area 

31.  Representative  Club — dance 

32.  Decision  on  job 

33.  Changing  schools 

34.  Library  book  over-due 

35.  Invitation  to  a  dance — declined 

36.  Transfer  from  B.  A.  to  English 

37.  Job  with  U.  S.  Steel  Corp. — gave  Introduction 

38.  Student  government 

39.  College  Association  plans 

40.  Student  Government  President — Committee  appointments 

41.  Blind  student 

42.  Students  requesting  re-admission  after  dismissal  for  cheating 

43.  Banquet  Report 

44.  Senior  week — dance  plans  and  budget 

45.  Montlily  magazine  plans 

46.  Mother  died — yoimger  brother  at  home,  father  a  traveling  man 

47.  Study  habits — cramming  for  exams 

48.  Ebcam  schedule  conflict 

49.  Girl  problem — $28.30  telephone  bill 

50.  Tau  Beta  Pi  financial  report 
5L  Report  on  sale  of  yearbook 

52.  President  student  government  group 

53.  Financial  report — dormitory  section 

54.  Put  on  “cut”  probation 

55.  Re:  keeping  fraternity  house  open  during  summer 

56.  Re:  Sportsman’s  club 

57.  Re:  Junior  honorary  society  president 
68.  Re:  Dormitory  difficulties 

59.  Seeking  N.  Y.  A.  help 

60.  Summer  proctorship 

61.  Dormitory  residence 

62.  Re:  Thanks  for  job  appointment 

63.  Girls  re:  Initiation  of  late  pledges,  location  of  new  house 

64.  Re:  Freshman  Orientation  and  Prosh  Handbook 
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65.  Re:  Scholastic  check  on  Kappa  Sigma  fraternity 

66.  Inter-fratemity  council  next  year 

67.  Foreign  student  having  trouble  with  finances  because  of  war — 
Bank  in  Trinidad 

68.  Notified  Jewish  student  of  award  of  Inter-fratemity  Council 
s^olarship 

69. 

70.  Mgr.  Little  Campus  Dormitory — re:  Proctor  and  other  em¬ 
ployees 

71.  Students  Association  President 

72.  Absence  to  testify  in  court  in  Kansas 

73.  Re:  Lost  books — had  been  sold  by  a  student  resident  of  a 

dormitory  ^ 

74.  Member  Pan-Hellenic  re:  Investment  scholarship  funds 

75.  Re:  Student  Opinion  Surveys 

76.  Tuition  rate 

77.  Deferrment  of  fees 

78.  Thesis  problem 

79.  Leave  of  Absence 

80.  Lost  meal  ticket 

The  uniiiformed  layman  quite  often  supposes  that  the  Dean  of  Men 
spends  at  least  95  per  cent  of  his  time  in  administering  discipline. 
It  would  no  doubt  surprise  these  people  to  know  that  of  the  total 
items  reported,  only  4  per  cent  of  them  concerned  discipline. 

A  frequency  table  of  items  reported  show  the  following  ranking: 


Staff  Conferences  .  263 

Office  routine  .  238 

Finances  .  164 

Miscellaneous  .  153 

Activity  .  142 

Fraternity  .  181 

Employment  .  130 

Discipline  .  88 

Personal  Problems  .  72 

Facility  Meetings .  69 

Housing  .  65 

Teaching  .  58 

Scholarship  .  67 

Eklucation  Counselling .  56 

Visitors  .  63 

Student  Meetings  .  45 

Community  Activities  .  31 

Parents  .  29 

Evening  Meetings  .  29 

Individual  help  on  courses  .  27 

Absences  .  26 
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Social  Affairs  .  25 

Health  . 21 

Vocational  Counselling  .  18 

Speeches  . 18 


From  the  tally  sheet,  then,  what  events  make  up  the  average 
Dean’s  week?  This  is  what  we  find: 

By  the  end  of  a  typical  week  before  he  lays  his  head  on  his  downy 
pillow,  the  average  Dean  has  put  in  nine  hours  in  dictation  and  other 
office  routine.  He  has  made  three-fourths  of  one  speech  on  or  off- 
campus  (nine  Deans  reported  they  had  given  nineteen  speeches  during 
the  period  covered  by  the  diaries).  He  has  attended  five  student  or 
faculty  committee  meetings;  he  has  participated  in  one  commtmity 
activity,  ^e  has  conferred  with  students  five  times  relative  to  fratern¬ 
ity  problems.  He  has  held  six  personal  conferences  on  student  activ¬ 
ities.  He  has  attended  one  evening  social  affair  and  participated  in 
one  non-social  evening  activity,  such  as  board  meeting,  evening  com¬ 
mittee  meeting,  or  dinner  meeting.  He  has  discussed  the  problems  of 
class  absence  with  one  student  during  the  week  and  five  students 
came  in  voluntarily  to  confer  about  employment.  Three  students  were 
called  in  for  disciplinary  reasons,  and  three  came  in  voluntarily  to  dis¬ 
cuss  personal  problems.  Scholastic  problems  were  discussed  with  two 
students  and  a  different  student  had  been  in  each  day  to  confer  on 
financial  problems. 

On6  student  in  the  last  two  weeks  had  come  in  to  discuss  voca¬ 
tional  plans.  The  Dean  conferred  with  one  student  on  health  problems 
during  the  week  and  discussed  the  son’s  welfare  with  one  parent.  He 
still  had  time  to  teach  two  classes  and  to  talk  to  a  different  student 
each  day  concerning  miscellaneous  problems  of  student  life.  Two 
students  came  in  during  the  week  to  discuss  future  educational  plans 
or  to  get  information  relative  to  entering  college.  Three  individual 
conferences  were  held  with  students  or  hoiiseholders  concerning  hous¬ 
ing  problems,  and  two  non-college  visitors  came  in  to  discuss  the  State 
of  the  Nation.  One  student  came  in  to  get  help  in  the  course  which 
the  Dean  was  teaching,  and  ten  staff  conferences  were  held  during 
the  week  with  assistants,  faculty  colleagues,  and  the  President  of  the 
institution.  This  made  a  grand  total  for  the  week  of  forty-five  con¬ 
ferences  with  students  and  fifteen  with  other  individuals. 

Of  course,  it  is  not  Intended  that  the  remarks  contained  in  this 
paper  will  constitute  any  kind  of  rating  of  any  one  individual’s  duties. 
It  would  be  absurd,  of  course,  to  take  any  of  these  items  and  study 
them  without  considering  the  atmosphere  and  needs  of  the  local  office. 
However,  with  no  idea  of  scientific  analysis,  I  thought  it  would  be  of 
interest  to  compare  the  schools  reporting  from  different  sections  of  the 
country  to  see  if  trends  could  be  discovered  which  would  help  describe 
differences  in  duties  from  one  section  to  another. 

In  the  Mid-west,  the  items  which  were  reported  with  the  greatest 
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frequency  were  conferences  concerning  fraternity  activities  and  extra¬ 
curricular  organizations,  evening  noii-social  engagements,  health  prob¬ 
lems,  and  educational  plans.  The  items  reported  with  the  least  fre¬ 
quency  were  conferences  concerning  absences  and  time  spent  in 
teaching. 

In  the  South,  the  high  points  were  discussion  of  vocational  plans, 
class  aibsences,  discipline,  hours  spent  in  teaching,  and  housing  prob¬ 
lems.  Items  reported  with  least  frequency  were  student  meetings,  so¬ 
cial  affairs,  personal  problems,  and  extra-curricular  organizations. 

The  high  points  in  the  East  were  discussion  of  miscellaneous  prob¬ 
lems  with  students  and  visits  with  parents.  The  low  points  were 
fraternity  affairs,  employment,  finances,  and  discipline. 

In  the  West,  the  high  points  were  faculty  and  student  meetings, 
employment,  finances,  and  personal  problems.  The  low  points  were 
hours  spent  in  office  routine,  staff  conferences,  parent’s  visits,  and 
housing. 

A  comparison  of  the  large  schools  with  the  smaller  ones  shows 
high  frequency  of  items  for  the  large  schools  in  student  meetings, 
fraternity  affairs,  student  organizations,  evening  meetings,  discipline, 
personal  problems,  vocational  planning,  health,  and  housing.  For  the 
smaller  colleges,  time  was  spent  in  office  work,  teaching,  staff  confer¬ 
ences,  community  activities,  employment,  finances,  scholarship,  student 
absences,  and  visits  with  parents.  They  scored  the  same  average  in 
faculty  meetings,  miscellaneous  conferences,  and  visitors. 

For  the  final  section  of  this  paper  I  should  like  to  point  out  for 
each  of  the  eighteen  Deans  the  two  or  three  items  which  seem  to 
occupy  most  of  their  time  as  revealed  (by  the  frequency  of  items  re¬ 
ported.  In  addition,  I  have  selected  certain  items  from  these  diaries 
because  they  seem  to  contain  a  little  bit  of  the  philosophy  of  the  office 
or  of  the  Dean.  Hence,  a  little  bit  of  color  or  something  sufficiently 
extraordinary  to  stand  out  from  the  mine  nm  of  items  reported.  This 
last  is  really  a  little  gossip  session,  so  pull  up  your  chair  and  listen 
closely. 

Jabe  Bostwick  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico  seems  to  spend 
more  time  in  handling  employment  problems  than  any  other  one  of 
the  items  which  I  have  selected.  This,  I  tmderstand,  is  to  be  changed 
for  next  year.  Here  are  some  items  that  Jaibe  reported: 

Recommended  an  Indian  boy  for  a  job  in  Anthropology.  Should 
be  good  for  work  in  Indian  languages.  A  new  employment  director 

just  been  appointed.  I  hope  that  I  can  now  get  some  work  done 
next  year.  Just  got  through  checking  N.  Y.  A.  discrepancy  between 
the  State  office  and  this  office.  (Then  I  recognize  a  note  of  glee  in 
this  additional  statement  in  which  he  says:  The  State  office  found 
the  error  in  their  own  records.)  Another  item  which  he  mentions  is 
getting  the  faculty  lined  up  for  the  commencement  parade.  He  adds: 
You  must  never  get  one  out  of  place  in  this  line. 
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New  student  coming  in.  Unusual  situation.  He  needs  money.  As  a 
result  of  settling  a  discipline  case,  two  athletes  have  been  eliminated 
from  future  employment  on  this  campus.  Later  in  the  week  he  re¬ 
ports:  I  had  to  get  a  hair  cut  or  run  the  risk  of  arousing  suspicion. 

Letter  to  Dean  Nick  to  attend  Dean’s  meeting.  Hope  it  works. 
(Jabe  was  referring  to  Dean  Nicholson  from  Minnesota  for  whom  both 
Jabe  and  I  hold  the  greatest  affection.  A  grand  old  man  with  one 
more  year  to  go.  But  Carroll  Geddes,  Vance  Jewson,  Harvey  Stenson, 
Jabe  and  I  realize  how  much  these  many  years  of  kindly  supervision 
has  meant  to  each  one  of  us.) 

A  father  just  came  in  and  asked  that  his  boy  be  given  a  “C”  aver¬ 
age  whether  he  made  it  or  not  so  he  will  be  eligible  for  employment 
next  year.  His  last  item  is  one  which  we  will  all  appreciate.  Went 
home  to  get  ready  for  a  steak  roast  for  a  party  for  my  daughter  who 
is  a  freshman.  House  was  still  standing  Sunday  morning. 

Jim  Findlay,  of  Oklahoma,  reports  these  high  points:  activities, 
staff  conferences,  vocational  counselling,  and  housing.  I  have  selected 
these  excerpts: 

Senior  came  in  and  asked  help  to  decide  whether  he  should  accept 
a  commission  in  the  army,  a  thousand-dollar  Harvard  scholarship,  or  a 
job  with  the  U.  S.  Gypsum  Company.  Junior  girl  who  wants  to  get 
married.  There  is  a  daughter-mother  fixation  on  the  part  of  the 
mother.  The  question  is,  shall  I  get  married  anyway  or  follow  my 
mother’s  wishes  and  delay  indefinitely.  (Previously  the  boy  in  the 
situation  had  been  in  and  this  conference  was  an  outgrowth  of  my 
invitation  to  him  to  have  the  girl  talk  to  me  if  she  cared  to  do  so.) 

Vic  Moore,  of  Texas,  reports  as  his  important  activities:  Extra¬ 
curricular  activities,  fraternity  affairs,  finances,  discipline,  and  hous¬ 
ing.  These  excerpts  taken  from  his  diary: 

Edwaixi  Simmons  having  difficulty  with  his  finances  because  of 
effect  of  war,  on  remittance  from  his  ibank  in  Trinidad.  George  Rosner, 
non-fratemity  Jewish  boy  from  New  York  informed  of  being  awarded 
the  inter-fratemity  coimcil  scholarship.  Here’s  an  interesting  sequence: 

2:15  P.  M.  a  student  was  called  in  because  of  the  prank  theft  of 
the  door  plate  from  the  Gamma  Phi  Beta  house.  Little  further  down 
the  page,  he  reports:  4:00  p.  m.,  plate  returned.  At  the  end  of  the 
day  he  reports,  Rubottom,  Nowotny,  Rivley  (Union  Manager),  and 
:Moore  go  foith  to  golf.  (I  think  this  can  be  listed  as  a  meeting  of 
Society  for  keeping  profanity  out  of  the  administration  ottices.) 

Field  of  Georgia  Tech  reports  teaching,  employment,  and  fratern¬ 
ity  affairs  as  high  points.  1  can’t  help  but  mention  this  item  from  his 
diary:  Up  every  morning  at  5:30,  exercise,  and  help  invalid  wife  dress, 
then  cook  breakfast.  ('Truly,  it  helps  one  understand  the  professional 
work  of  a  fellow  Dean  to  know  some  of  these  homely  incidents  which 
occupy  his  time  out  of  office  hours.)  Stamped  and  coimted  800  tickets 
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for  the  Military  Ball.  He  adds  that  his  office  handles  eight  to  ten 
thousand  dollars  of  extra-curricular  funds  each  year. 

John  Bunn,  of  Stanford,  reports  scholarship,  finances,  social  af¬ 
fairs,  and  student  activities  as  occupying  most  of  his  time.  (John 
Bunn  is  the  basketball  coach  made  over  into  the  Dean  of  Men  suid  do¬ 
ing  a  swell  job.)  There  is  a  recurring  item  of  tuition  notes  coming  up 
in  John’s  report.  (John,  it  sounds  to  me  like  a  bad  case  of  subsidiza¬ 
tion  of  athletes.)  ED.  NOTE:  This  really  is  not  true.  All  Stanford 
students  are  allowed  to  sign  notes  for  their  tuition,  to  be  paid  after 
graduation.  John  teaches  a  course  in  tests  and  measurements  in 
Physical  Education.  Reports  here  a  student  came  in  who  lost  his 
meal  ticket.  Another  item  which  interests  me  is  the  problem  of  the 
lienor  code  violation.  (I  should  like  to  hear  John  Bunn  discuss  some¬ 
time  the  Stanford  honor  code.)  A  new  trend  brought  on  by  the  war 
which  mentions  a  stranded  Holland  exchange  student. 

Lanfear  of  the  University  of  Pittsburgh  consolidates  many  types 
of  student  counselling  under  the  heading  of  student  counselling  as 
being  his  most  important  item.  One  very  impertinent  item  which  he 
mentions  which  he  calls  filling  out  dam-fool  questionnaire  for  McCreery. 
Another  one  which  you  will  all  appreciate:  Went  to  the  bank  to  draw 
a  long  breath.  Another  item,  gave  student  introduction  to  U.  S.  Steel 
Corp.  (It  might  be  interesting  to  consider  the  influence  on  Deans  of 
Men  of  this  close  association  with  steel  tycoons.) 

Metzger,  of  Rutgers,  mentions  staff  conferences,  miscellaneous 
student  problems,  finances,  and  employment  as  his  high  points.  He 
takes  charge  of  the  Sophomore  Chapel,  sits  on  the  N.  J.  State  Board 
of  Childrens’  Guardians,  and  this  spring  made  a  speaking  tour  through 
New  Elngland. 

Fred  Turner  of  Illinois  reports  the  following  items  with  greatest 
frequency:  finances,  employment,  activities,  staff  conferences,  dis¬ 
cipline,  and  fraternity  affairs.  These  items  seem  to  be  of  special 
interest: 

Telephone  calls  on  student  suicide.  The  Publications  Board  met 
at  4:30  p.  m.  and  adjourned  at  4:30  a  .m.  the  next  morning — a  twelve- 
hour  session.  Alumni  brought  in  his  bride  to  introduce  her.  ED. 
NOTE:  This  is  evidently  an  example  of  the  Illinois  system  of  post¬ 
graduate  coimselling.)  Discipline,  and  dinner  ticket  for  military  ball, 
and  a  stranded  foreign  student.  Then  this  sequence:  Wednesday,  saw 
students  about  peace  meeting;  Thursday,  saw  student  about  peace 
meeting;  Friday,  faculty  came  in  about  peace  meeting — ^fear  riots; 
Saturday,  faculty  came  in  about  peace  meeting — fear  trouble;  Monday, 
went  to  peace  meeting.  No  trouble. 

Girl  came  in  to  ask  whether  she  should  marry  a  student  in  the 
medical  school.  This  item  we  will  all  appreciate:  a  cold,  rainy  Sunday. 
Chance  to  do  a  lot  of  woik  before  hickory  fire  and  bum  up  a  lot  of 
tobacco.  Choice  between  getting  hair  cut  and  buying  a  violin.  He 
ends  up  with  limch  at  home  for  the  first  time  in  ten  days. 
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Mitchell  of  MichigBA  State  mentions  miscellaneous  student  con¬ 
ferences,  teaching,  finances,  and  staff  conferences  as  his  high  points. 
Teaching  is  a  definite  responsilbility  and  seems  to  have  many  adminis¬ 
trative  responsibilities  not  directly  related  to  student  counselling. 

Some  of  the  staff  members  with  whom  he  had  conferences  were: 
a  great  many  with  the  President,  Secretary  of  the  College,  Dormitory 
Manager,  the  Housing  Director,  the  Y  Secretary,  Experiment  Station 
Director,  Graduate  Dean,  Comptroller,  and  Alumni  Secretary.  This 
certainly  indicates  a  wide  range  of  administrative  responsibilities. 

Stratton  at  Drexel  reports  .fifty-one  different  staff  conferences, 
teaching,  many  student  conferences  on  miscellaneous  problems,  frat¬ 
ernities,  absences  and  scholarship  as  his  important  items. 

Don  Mallett  of  Iowa  has  a  fine  precinct  plan  for  scholastic  coun¬ 
selling  of  fraternity  and  independent  men.  One  can  imderstand  his 
reporting  items  of  scholarship,  housing,  employment,  and  personal 
problems  as  being  significant.  He  mentions  a  plan  for  new  Negro 
rooming  house  for  next  year.  Many  commencement  speeches,  a  great 
deal  of  vocational  and  scholastic  counselling,  and  every  conceivable 
housing  problem. 

Jones  of  the  University  of  Kentucky  reports  high  points  as  frat¬ 
ernity  affairs,  finances,  discipline,  and  teaching.  These  interesting 
excerpts  come  from  his  diary:  Went  to  the  trial  of  an  exhibitionist 
at  police  court.  The  girl  could  not  positively  state  that  exposure  oc¬ 
curred,  though  a  student  identified  the  man,  the  car,  and  license,  and 
on  a  former  occasion  he  pursued  her  to  the  library.  The  Judge  told  him 
he  was  guilty  but  had  to  dismiss  the  case. 

Then  this  interesting  commentary:  it  seems  to  be  up  to  her  men- 
folks. 

Interview  with  a  man  whose  son  left  school  for  Texas  two  days 
ago.  He  told  the  father  to  let  him  go,  that  he  would  soon  be  back. 
(ED.  NOTE:  You  see  here  the  confidence  that  Dean  Jones  has  that 
any  Kentuckians  going  to  Texas  always  return  to  Kentucky.) 

Professor  drove  out  the  wrong  way  on  a  one-way  campus  drive. 
Policeman  very  hot.  Wants  me  to  write  him  a  letter  and  also  report 
him  to  the  President.  Mother  writes  for  son’s  revolver.  He  lived  at  a 
rooming  house.  He  dropped  out  six  weeks  ago.  I  got  the  gun  and  sent 
it  by  express.  The  janitor  helped  me  pack  the  revolver  and  asked  if 
the  boy  was  from  the  mountains  of  Kentucky.  No,  I  said,  he  is  from 
a  large  city  in  a  neighboring  state  and  attended  a  leading  Prep  school. 
(Editorial  note:  probably  an  Illinois  product,  ITred.) 

Jack  Ooft  from  Utah  State  mentions  his  points  as  being  fraternity 
affairs,  employment,  discipline,  and  housing.  He  was  concerned  with 
egg  throwing  in  “A”  day  assembly.  Housing  visitors  to  the  Annual 
Horse  Show  (there  is  a  different  student  activity).  He  mentions  golf 
for  the  first  time  this  year.  Seniors  coming  in  to  see  him  to  say 
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•‘Goodbye/'  the  arrangement  for  the  Mt.  Logan  moonlight  hike,  and 
tells  about  four  students  arrested  for  reckless  driving  and  collision 
with  another  car.  They  came  in  for  suggestions  and  advice  regarding 
hearing  in  court  (They're  lucky  to  be  here).  Discussed  a  plan  offered 
to  a  student  by  a  high-pressxure  College. 

Stone  of  U.  C.  L.  A.  mentions  activities,  personal  problems,  and 
teaching  as  being  significant.  A  luncheon  with  Japanese  officials 
(evidently  has  a  relation  to  the  somewhat  extensive  oriental  student 
population  in  the  California  schools.) 

Thompson  of  St.  Olaf  mentions  scholarship,  staff  conferences, 
miscellaneous  student  problems  as  getting  most  of  his  time.  He  evi¬ 
dently  has  a  special  responsibility  for  supervision  of  the  athletic  pro¬ 
gram  in  addition  to  the  general  activities  of  the  office. 

Congdon  of  Lehigh  mentions  personal  problems  and  student  activ¬ 
ities  as  being  most  significant.  He  mentions  the  student  coming  in 
because  of  absences  and  adds,  'Tt's  a  rotten  system."  Another  student 
comes  in  and  then  the  comment,  "Why  can't  Ma  let  him  alone?" 
Student  health  problem,  ‘'Some  Doctor  is  making  money  here."  Com¬ 
mittee  meeting  for  the  awarding  of  the  Starkey  cup  and  he  adds,  "I 

thought  Professor . would  have  heart  failure  when  we  turned 

down  his  protege."  Limch  meeting  which  I  had  the  pleasure  of  install¬ 
ing  new  president  of  Rotary.  He  adds,  "Passing  on  the  torch,  or  is  it 
the  buck."  Student  with  girl  problem — ^28.30  telephone  bill  all  because 
of  Jacqueline.  Is  she  French?  A  case  of  discipline,  and  he  adds  what 
is  "plagiarism?"  It  seems  to  depend  upon  whether  one  is  writing  a 
Freshman  theme  or  a  book.  Son  and  parents.  It  will  do  Tom,  a  super¬ 
ior  boy,  a  world  of  good  to  be  shunt  of  Ma. 

Carroll  Geddes  of  University  of  Minnesota  is  financial  advisor  of 
student  affairs  in  Dean  Nicholson’s  office.  It  is  natural  then  that  he 
report  fraternity  and  student  activities  with  the  greatest  frequency. 
Reports  the  deal  on  old  TKE  house.  (Carroll  and  I  both  imderstand 
that  one.)  Senior  activities,  and  adds  this  note,  "Mac,  one  of  these 
was  Joe  Flagg.  He  has  surely  blossomed  out."  (Joe  was  one  of  my 
proteges  when  I  was  at  Minnesota.)  Another  item,  finances  of  sor¬ 
ority,  with  the  comment,  "Damn  these  meddling  women."  Bob  Thomp¬ 
son  on  the  State  of  the  Nation.  (Bob  is  one  of  the  Minnesota  peren¬ 
nials.)  Gave  talk  at  fraternity.  Pepped  them  up,  then  give  them  hell. 
Humor  magazine — always  a  headache.  Sorority— I  have  to  fire  the 
cook  and  the  housemother  as  a  rersult  of  a  fight.  Peace  Council — God 
help  us;  they  want  to  fight  for  it.  Acted  as  Secretary  to  Discipline 
Committee.  Same  old  cases — theft  and  sex.  The  latter  more  inter¬ 
esting. 

Humphreys  of  Arkansas  reports  fraternity,  teaching,  class  ab¬ 
sences,  discipline,  and  employment  as  rounding  out  his  day.  Student 
dropped  by  Dean  of  his  college.  Wanted  me  to  intervene.  Explained 
why  I  could  not  do  so  in  his  case.  Called  at  apartment  house  on  way 
to  school  to  investigate  rough  house  by  group  of  athletes  staying 
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there.  He  also  mentions  starting  a  student  out  with  his  hobby  which 
is  Genealogy,  and  also  reciting  his  own  rhymes  and  poems  on  several 
occasions.  (It  seems  to  me  we  might  have  a  session  sometime  on 
just  the  hoibbies  which  Deans  of  Men  have  foimd  interesting.)  The  last 
item  which  he  mentions  is  so  typical  of  activities  which  aggravate  us 
all,  but  because  of  the  humanness  of  them  keep  us  fired  up  about  this 
job  of  counselling  college  students. 

With  all  the  headaches  which  they  give  us,  there  isn't  a  one  of  us 
but  which  looks  forward  in  the  fall  to  renewing  old  friendships  and 
to  view  the  problems  of  the  new  crop  and  in  some  way  enable  them 
to  work  up  to  the  possibilities  latent  in  all  of  them.  You  imderstand 
what  I  mean  when  I  repeat  Dean  Humphreys’  statement  which  he  says, 
“student  just  came  in  and  invited  me  to  go  fishin^^  with  him  in  my 
canoe,”  and  so  ends  the  Dean’s  day. 

I  look  forward  to  many  years  of  working  with  such  students,  with 
their  failings,  enthusiasms  and  successes.  And  they  can  have  my 
canoe,  my  office,  or  my  shirt  if  it  will  help  them  obtain  a  more  worth¬ 
while  educational  experience.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  Gentlemen,  you  have  heard  a  very  profitable 
and  interesting  paper.  You  will  note  that  we  have  better  than  twice 
the  number  of  contriibutions  here.  Some  of  you  made  no  contributions 
to  that  paper,  and  some  of  you  may  wish  to  do  so  orally.  Are  there 
any  at  this  time  ?  Or  questions  that  you  may  wish  to  ask  the  writer  of 
this  paper? 

Secretary  Turner:  Would  you  review  again  the  section  of  your 
paper  that  points  out  this  matter  we  were  talking  about  this  morn¬ 
ing;  namely,  how  much  time  is  being  spent  in  committees? 

Dean  MoCreery:  Would  you  like  to  know  the  percentage  in  these 
different  activities?  This  is  in  terms  of  percentage  of  total  items 
which  are  reported.  I  do  not  have  the  faculty  meetings.  These  are 
only  the  percentages  of  contacts  with  the  students:  11  per  cent  on 
fraternities;  12  per  cent  activity  conferences;  2  per  cent  on  social  af¬ 
fairs;  2%  per  cent  on  evening  engagements;  2  per  cent  on  absences; 
11  per  cent  on  employment;  7  per  cent  on  discipline;  personal  problems, 
6  per  cent;  scholarship,  5;  finances,  13  per  cent;  miscellaneous  stu¬ 
dent  conferences,  13  per  cent.  I  think  what  you  probably  refer  to  is 
this  frequency  table.  Staff  conferences  lead  in  the  total  number  of 
items  reported — 253  out  of  about  2,000  items  reported.  Then  office 
routine  followed  that,  finances,  miscellaneous  student  problems,  activ¬ 
ities,  fraternity  problems,  and  so  forth. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  other  questions? 

Dean  Jack  Croft  (Utah  State) :  1  do  not  wish  to  report  orally.  I 
suppose  I  am  one  of  the  20  who  did  not  file  one  of  these  routine  s^ed- 
ules,  and  I  wondered  why  it  was.  But  after  hearing  credit  given  to 
Mr.  Schultz  of  Allegheny,  I  would  like  to  tell  Mac  that  he  did  receive 
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mine,  but  he  must  have  left  my  name  off.  I  noticed  a  lot  of  my  com¬ 
ments  there. 

Dean  McCreery:  Maybe  I  got  some  names  mixed. 

Dean  J.  B.  Schultz  (Allegheny  College) :  Schultz  of  Allegheny  will 
have  to  give  up  credit  for  the  egg-throwtng,  I  am  afraid.  I  am  caught. 
(Laughter) 

Pre^dent  Findlay:  Are  there  any  other  comments? 

Dean  Hubbell:  How  many  of  those  staff  conferences  were  con¬ 
ferences  with  other  members  of  the  staff  about  students?  How  many 
of  them  did  not  relate  to  students? 

Dean  McCreery:  I  did  not  have  that  broken  down.  I  imagine 
most  of  them  were  about  students’  affairs. 

Dean  Hubbell:  That  might  directly  tie  in  with  the  function  of  the 
office.  It  might  not  be  leading  away.  I  think  Dean  Turner  was  tiying 
to  get  at  the  number  of  outside  demands  that  took  you  out  of  con¬ 
tact  with  students. 

Dean  McCreery:  But  your  point  was  whether  it  was  student  con¬ 
ferences  or  conferences  outside  your  office  about  students,  or  about 
any  subject. 

Secretary  Turner:  1  was  thinking  especially  of  committee  meet¬ 
ings  and  committee  meetings  that  tie  you  up  for  2,  3,  or  4  hours.  You 
may  be  in  your  office  but  nobody  else  can  get  in  because  the  office 
is  full. 

President  flndlay:  I  have  been  wondering,  too,  about  this  point: 
For  the  past  two  years,  at  least.  Dean  Turner  sent  us  at  certain  periods 
of  the  year  a  questionnaire  which  each  of  us  has  filled  out  by  sitting 
down  at  his  desk  and  taking  a  pen  and  checking  at  certain  points,  and 
relying  upon  our  memory  or  opinions  as  to  just  how  we  do  function 
in  the  office.  But  McCreery  now  has  these  diaries,  which  prestimably 
were  made  while  the  issues  in  the  office  were  still  hot.  They  were  put 
down  as  actually  representing  the  functions  performed.  Dean  Mac, 
did  you  make  any  effort  to  reconbile  the  report  as  coming  from  the 
diaries  with  the  reports  of  the  last  two  years  in  terms  of  the  subjective 
information  to  the  surveys,  to  see  whether  or  not  we  have  been  telling 
the  truth  when  we  rely  upon  our  opinions? 

Dean  McCreery:  I  hesitate  to  go  into  that.  (ILaughter) 

Dean  T.  H.  Schulte  (New  Mexico  State  Teachers’  College):  I 
wonder  whether  the  gentleman  came  to  any  conclusion  about  the 
variation  in  high  points  for  the  various  sections — or  is  that  too  delicate 
a  question  to  discuss,  or  did  you  try  to  analyze  it  in  any  way? 

Dean  McCreery:  Just  very  roughly.  I  think  it  might  be  mislead¬ 
ing  if  I  tried  to  be  too  definite  about  that.  It  did  seem  to  me  that 
the  large  universities  of  the  middle  West  had  more  conferences  on 
fraternity  problems  and  extra-curricular  activities  than  in  the  smaller 
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institutions.  In  the  smaller  institutions  it  seemed  to  me  that  the 
duties  of  the  Dean  of  Men  were  more  varied.  He  had  more  and  differ^ 
ent  types  of  responsibilities,  and  probably  more  administrative  respon¬ 
sibilities,  special  types  of  work  which  were  given  him  by  the  President 
of  the  institution,  whereas  in  the  larger  institutions  he  was  regarded 
more  as  a  specialist  in  student  counselling.  That  is  a  very  unscientific 
remark  to  make,  I  realize,  because  I  could  not  back  it  up  or  prove  it 
in  any  way,  but  in  scanning  through  it  rapidly,  it  seemed  to  me  that 
it  might  ibe  the  case. 

Secretary  Turner:  Wouldn’t  it  be  true  that  you  would  get  the  same 
results?  You  say  there  is  more  of  a  variety  in  the  smaller  institu¬ 
tions,  and  yet  if,  for  example,  I  had  shown  you  not  only  my  diary  but 
the  diary  of  my  three  assistants,  we  would  have  had  the  same  kind  of 
a  variety. 

Dean  MoCreery:  That  is  very  true.  Vic  Moore  of  Texas  men¬ 
tioned  that  in  particular — ^that  it  was  your  own  personal  diary  and  not 
the  diary  of  the  office.  I  noticed  in  Perry  Cole’s  diary  which  he  sent 
in,  he  sent  in  one  for  his  assistants  which  shows  much  of  this  variety 
of  the  whole  thing.  I  think  if  the  men  who  sent  them  in  do  not  mind, 
you  might  be  quite  interested  in  looking  over  some  of  these  diaries 
and  the  way  they  were  kept.  I  know  some  of  the  men,  since  sending 
them  in,  have  said  this:  ’T  foimd  out  a  great  deal  about  my  office  in 
keeping  this  diary.  1  didn’t  realize  what  were  the  high  points  of  my 
contacts,”  and  that  seemed  to  them  to  be  somewhat  valuable,  which  in 
a  way  helps  my  conscience  a  little  bit,  in  asking  them  to  do  this  piece 
of  work.  I  know  it  was  a  lot  of  trouble. 

Dean  V.  I.  Mioore  (University  of  Texas) :  Those  diaries  would  be 
very  different,  too,  if  the  date  had  been  set  from  October  1  to  October 
15,  rather  than  May  10  to  May  25,  and  so  forth. 

Dean  MeCreeiy:  I  have  kept  one  of  these  at  different  times  of 
the  year  to  check  that  information  a  week  at  a  time,  not  in  as  ^uch 
detail  as  this  probably,  but  Just  to  see  if  I  could  discover  any  treads 
in  the  type  of  work  with  which  my  office  is  concerned,  and  I  think  it 
has  worked,  too. 

Secretary  ^Turner:  Just  to  back  up  that  statement,  for  the  past 
five  years  now  I  have  been  keeping  a  record  of  all  callers  in  my  office 
and  what  they  come  in  for,  and  when  you  get  those  on  a  5-year  basis 
and  see  month  by  month  the  way  certain  things  come  up,  it  is  interest¬ 
ing.  IFor  example,  the  month  of  September  and  the  month  of  Febru¬ 
ary,  in  my  record,  are  the  two  biggest  months  I  have.  In  September 
I  usually  run  700  to  800  callers.  In  the  month  of  February  I  run  600 
to  700,  and  out  of  that  number,  over  half  of  them  in  September  and 
February  are  for  emergency  loans,  for  the  boy  who  wants  to  borrow 
a  little  money  to  pay  his  tuition.  So  you  get  these  seasonsd  fluctuations. 

Dean  Moore:  A  great  deal  d^ends  on  when  your  ^’Hell  Week” 
comes. 
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Dean  Schulte:  I  wonder  to  how  large  an  ext^t  the  stringency 
of  regulations  enters  in  as  a  factor.  That  varies  decidedly  with  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  wonder  to  how  large  an  extent  the  multiplicity  and  string¬ 
ency  of  enforcement  of  regulations  enters  into  determining  the  vaiia- 
ticHis  among  the  different  institutions,  and  especially  among  the  sec¬ 
tions.  For  instance,  in  our  institution  we  are  about  as  free  fr(»n  regu¬ 
lations  governing  the  students,  other  than  their  graduation  and  study 
and  things  of  that  kind,  as  we  can  be,  and  the  fact  of  it  is  that  we 
harfiy  have  ansrthing  such  as  conferences  about  discipline — very  little. 
In  another  institution  where  I  was,  the  Dean  and  the  Dean  of  Women 
were  spending  most  of  their  time  on  that  very  thing. 

Dean  McCreery:  I  found  out  a  great  difference.  Of  course,  I 
could  not  account  for  it  particularly  without  knowing  the  institutions 
closely,  because  all  I  had  was  just  the  items  which  they  reported.  I 
did  not  know  why,  or  what  rules  they  had,  or  what  not,  but  just  in 
the  frequency  of  items  reported  there  was  quite  a  difference.  I  imagine 
that  the  different  types  of  rules  and  different  set-ups  would  account 
for  that. 

Dean  R.  E.  Manchester  (Kent  State  University) :  I  would  like  to 
ask  how  many  reports  showed  classes  or  lecturers  in  orientation,  and 
I  would  also  like  to  find  out  how  many  deans  give  regular  Masses  or 
give  regular  lectiues  to  students  in  orientation. 

Dean  MoCreery:  1  found  only  2  or  3.  Of  course,  there  were  only 
18  which  were  included  in  this  study,  so  I  found  only  2  or  3, 1  think. 

Dean  Mallett:  Wouldn’t  those  tend  to  come  at  the  beginning  of 
the  school  year  rather  than  at  the  end? 

Dean  MbOreery:  Unless  the  orientation  carried  on  through  the 
year. 

Dean  Mallett:  Six  weeks  or  so  of  a  semester  is  albout  the  most. 

President  Findlay:  How  many  deans  participate  in  or  teach  by 
themselves  an  orientation  course?  (16  raised  their  hands)  We  have 
about  five  more  minutes,  if  you  care  to  ask  questions. 

President  Findlay:  We  come  now  to  the  third  paper  of  the  after¬ 
noon,  a  paper  written  for  us  by  Dean  Francis  Bradshaw  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  North  Carolina,  and  read  to  us  by  Dean  Weaver,  his  assist¬ 
ant.  I  8uiq>ect  that  if  this  paper  had  been  requested  15  or  20  years 
ago,  it  would  have  been  impossible,  because  the  work  of  the  dean  of 
men  then  was  so  young  that  it  wo\ild  have  been  impossible  to  have 
formulated  a  philosophy  that  would  have  covered  adequately  the 
functions  of  the  profession.  But  now  that  the  profession  of  the  Dean 
of  Moi  has  been  in  operation  for  26  or  30  years,  it  seoned  to  some  of 
us  who  were  interested  in  this  program  that  perhaps  the  time  had  ar¬ 
rived  for  an  offering  in  this  field  of  the  philosophy  of  our  work.  So  we 
cast  about  for  the  proper  man  to  presmit  this  paper,  and  came  to  the 
condusioo  that  prdbaibly  there  is  no  one  in  our  constituency  who  could 
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do  the  job  better  than  Dean  Bradshaw,  for  these  reasons: 

First,  he  is  trained  in  philosophy.  Secondly,  he  has  served  with 
distinction  for  a  considerable  period  of  time  as  Dean  of  Students  at 
North  Carolina;  and  third,  his  interests  have  had  more  than  local 
scope.  He  is  interested  in  the  work,  and  has  investigated  its  various 
functions  and  activities  on  a  national  scale.  So  we  are  very  pleased  to 
have  him  accept  the  paper.  Our  only  regret  is  that  he  could  not  be 
here  with  Mr.  Weaver,  and  thus  be  prepared  to  answer  the  questicms 
that  I  am  sure  will  come  from  the  paper. 

Will  Mr.  Weaver  come  forward  now  and  give  to  us  this  paper  on 
“A  Philosophy  for  the  Dean  of  Men’s  Work?” 

Dean  Fred  HL  Weaver  (University  of  North  Carolina):  Mr. 
Chairman,  President  Zimmerman,  and  Delegates:  Dean  Bradshaw 
gave  me  liberty  with  reference  to  the  paper,  but  specific  instructions 
with  reference  to  two  other  things.  One  was  that  he  wanted  me  to 
express  his  extreme  regret  at  not  being  able  to  join  you  here,  and  his 
sincere  greetings  to  the  meeting.  Second  was  that  he  appreciated 
deeply,  Chairman  Findlay,  the  opportunity  to  write  this  paper.  He 
did  it  with  great  pride,  and  having  read  it,  I  think  I  am  ready  to  say 
that  he  has  attended  to  the  matter  with  great  seriousness. 

I  noticed  this  morning  when  Dean  Moore  spoke,  that  he  said  he 
conceived  the  function  of  the  Dean  of  students  to  be  to  inject  the  human 
touch  in  education.  That  is  probably  the  briefest  way  of  saying  it. 
Dean  Bradshaw  would  agree  with  him,  I  think,  principally,  but  he  has 
elaborated  to  some  extent  on  that  point.  The  title  is  ”Why  a  Dean 
of  Students?” 

**The  invitation  to  write  a  paper  on  *The  Philosophy  of  the  Dean 
of  Men’  presents  some  startling  and  depressing  aspects.  One  thinker 
has  said  that  philosophy  is  a  flower  which  blooms  only  amid  ruins.  The 
same  thought  has  been  otherwise  expressed  in  the  statement  that  ‘the 
owl  of  Minerva  flies  only  at  night’.  Is  it  possible  that  the  Dean  of 
Men  is  in  ruins  and  that  the  shadows  are  already  deepened  on  our 
campuses?  An  alternative  interpretation  is  possible  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  the  author  of  this  paper  has  Just  completed  his  twentieth 
year  in  the  dean’s  office.  When  one  realizes  that  the  average  life  of 
the  dean  is  reliably  reported  to  be  six  years,  the  suggestion  is  obvious 
that  this  particular  dean  is  in  ruins  and  approaching  his  midnight. 

“'However,  there  are  to  be  observed  in  other  persons  in  the  field, 
ample  testimonies  to  the  youth  and  vigor  of  our  work  and  workers. 
It  is,  then,  proper  to  believe  that  the  work  of  deans  of  men  and  this 
paper  have  a  possible  future  significance  even  though  the  author  has 
begun  to  reach  the  final  and  appropriate  philosophical  segment  of 
his  career. 

“It  is  important  in  philosophizing  as  well  as  in  science^izing  to 
define  terms  as  a  preliminary  to  investigation.  In  discussing  the  Why, 
What,  and  How  of  the  dean  of  men  this  author  understands  the  term 
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to  refer  to  that  functionary  of  the  college  specifically  concerned  with 
the  student  as  a  person  and  the  students  as  a  community  of  citizens- 
This  concern  is  different  from,  but  not  exclusive  of,  the  college’s  con¬ 
cern  for  plant  and  finance,  research  and  curriculum,  or  extension  and 
public  relations.  This  ‘concern’  of  the  college  for  the  student  personal¬ 
ity  and  campus  community  may  be  located  in  the  president’s  office  or 
the  academic  dean’s  office,  or  it  may  be  most  fully  expressed  by  a 
football  coach  or  a  college  pastor.  It  may  even  appear  most  actively 
and  imaginatively  in  some  boarding  housekeeper  in  the  college  com¬ 
munity.  Even  in  such  cases  there  may  (be  also  an  official  with  the 
title  of  dean  of  men  who  most  actively  and  fully  expresses  some  en¬ 
tirely  different  function,  such  as  public  relations  or  judicial  discipline. 
But  possessing  the  title  and  incarnating  the  correct  function  or  value 
would  in  that  case  not  be  identical.  This  paper  proposes  to  discuss 
the  functioning  dean  rather  than  the  officiating  dean.  It  is  to  be  hoped, 
of  course,  but  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all  officiating  deans  also 
fimction  in  terms  of  students  as  ‘person-in-community’. 

“This  definition  of  the  dean  of  men  as  that  college  functionary 
specifically  concerned  with  the  student  as  a  person-in-commimity  con¬ 
tains  implicitly  the  answer  to  our  questions,  the  ‘why’?  and  ‘how’?  as 
well  as  the  ‘what’  ?  of  our  subject.  It  is  only  fair  then  to  allow  some 
discussion  of  this  definition.  Do  not  all,  or  many,  college  officials 
share  this  function?  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  they  do.  But  human  nature 
varies  and  specializes,  so  that  librarians  tend  to  be  interested  especially 
in  the  accumulation,  preservation  and  possibly  the  circulation  of  books. 
Business  managers  tend  to  get  most  excited  about  buildings  and  re¬ 
ceipts  and  sometimes  disbursements.  Footbcill  coaches  respond  most 
vigorously  to  athletic  victories,  sometimes  even  when  attained  through 
permanent  physical  injury  of  the  players  or  irreparable  cracks  in  the 
ten  commandments.  And  professors  sometimes  plan  courses  not  mainly 
for  student  development  but  for  their  own  economic  and  professional 
advancement,  sometimes  more  euphemistically  described  as  ‘the  ad¬ 
vancement  of  knowledge’. 

“And  college  deans  (of  course  ‘academic’  deans)  as  well  some¬ 
times  concentrate  on  becoming  the  dean  of  deans,  usually  entitled  dean 
of  administration,  or  even  president,  while  presidents  have  their  eyes 
occasionally  on  a  govemship,  senatorship,  or  presidency  of  these  more 
or  less  United  States.  Failing  such  destiny,  there  is,  of  course,  alwa3n3 
a  larger  institution  with  larger  salary  and  reputation  all  included  in 
the  term  ‘opportimity  for  wider  usefulness’. 

“Under  these  circumstances,  under  which  the  officials  of  the  col¬ 
lege  may  be  distracted  by  strong  but  ^secondary  considerations,  as 
students  enter  without  experience,  stay  briefly,  and  then,  before  be¬ 
coming  enlightened,  become  alumni;  imder  these  circumstances,  is  it 
not  essential  that  someone  he  especially  charged  with  viewing  them,  not 
as  consumers  or  producers  of  knowledge  merely,  or  as  athletes  or 
patients  in  the  college  infirmary,  or  as  payers  of  bills,  or  as  units  in 
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enrollment  statistics,  but  as  per8on8>in>community,  as  future  citizens, 
as  vital  individuals? 

*^t  is  apparently  true  historically  that  the  deanship  originated 
in  discipline.  But  it  is  also  true  that  the  first  disciplinary  deans  were 
appointed  to  make  already  existing  discipline  more  sympathetic  and 
more  understanding,  seeing  the  person  as  well  as  the  culprit.  It  is 
also  true  historically  that  later  deans  came  in  as  regulators  of  student 
activities,  but  their  appointment  was  again  designed  to  make  already 
voluminous  regulation  more  sympathetic  and  imderstanding.  And  the 
most  modem  and  stream-lined  deans  and  administrators,  charged  more 
especially  to  coordinate  studmt-welfare  divisions,  or  to  apply  psychol¬ 
ogy,  pedagogy,  and  personnel  techniques,  differ  from  other  adminis¬ 
trators,  coordinators,  psychologists,  and  technicians  in  the  college 
primarily  in  representing  the  interest  of  the  student  as  a  person 
who  would  consume  welfare  and  psychology  as  means  to  his  own  ends — 
ends  so  precious  to  the  sacred  values  of  the  larger  community  which 
sustains  and  possibly  over-estimates  the  value  of  our  colleges. 

“The  dean  of  men,  then,  is  essentially  a  strategist  in  the  college 
organization  who  seeks  to  use  all  arms  of  the  service  in  the  relentless 
warfare  against  the  impersonalization  or  mechanization  of  institutions. 
Or,  to  change  the  figure,  he  is  like  tiie  general  practitioner  who  helps 
to  keep  clinic  and  hospital  from  being  organized  primarily  in  the  in¬ 
terest  of  doctors  and  nurses,  rather  than  the  patient.  He  may  admin¬ 
ister  discipline,  supervise  student  activities,  advise  student  leaders, 
coordinate  student-welfare  agencies,  or  perform  and  direct  guidance 
functions.  He  may  even  make  public  speeches,  collect  student  loans 
or  encourage  alumni  and  cajole  legislatiues.  But  these  are  not  the 
distinctive  and  unique  standard  of  deanly  effectiveness.  They  are 
raw. materials  which  the  dean  of  men  may  share  with  other  deans  and 
administrative  officers.  His  is  the  unique  function  to  add  to  the  value 
of  these  materials  by  reworking  them  from  the  point  of  view  the 
student  as  a  person,  the  student  whose  personal  and  social  development 
is  an  end  in  itself  and  never,  to  the  good  dean,  a  mere  means  to  some 
other  end,  however  significant.  He  must  in  this  attitude  protect  the 
student  from  being  crushed  by  the  liunbering  machine  of  a  college, 
and  protect  the  college  from  perpetrating  this  crime  against  the 
student.  Amid  the  almost  limitless  variati<nts  in  training,  title,  and 
duties,  which  appear  in  the  surveys  and  job  analyses  this  essential 
mark  persists  and  becomes  the  one  sii^le  and  unfailing  standard  by 
which  all  duties  and  deans  must  be  evaluated. 

‘'We  can  be  confident  that  this  kind  of  deanship  will  further  flour¬ 
ish  because  its  roots  are  deep  in  the  essential  character  of  the  American 
Way  of  Life.  F\u:thermore  it  rests  upon  sound  educational  {diiloeophy. 
The  American  is  sometimes  blind  and  foolish  in  his  support  of  mass 
education.  And  the  college  has  frequently  played  parents  for  su(kers. 
But  the  urge  of  the  American  home  to  send  John  and  Mary  to  college 
is  a  vital  and  essentially  permanent  drive  to  give  every  individual  the 
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'right  of  life,  liberty,  and  the  pursuit  of  happiness’.  As  long  as  this 
American  urge  lasts,  the  good  dean  will  be  in  demand,  because  the  good 
dean  is  the  purveyor  of  these  gifts  of  the  college  so  lox^  as  he  resists 
threats  to  his  resolve  to  protect  students-in-community. 


“This  demand  for  general  education  and  good  deans  is  not  a 
transient  phenomenon  but  a  permanent  direction  of  men  in  western 
civilization.  Classical  Greece  regarded  persons  as  subordinate  to  cul¬ 
ture  and  classified  the  uncultured  as  barbarians  fit  only  for  permanent 
slavery.  Jerusalem  made  man  for  the  Sabbath  and  condenmed  the 
unritual  as  imholy  and  permanently  lost.  Rome  worshipped  Power 
and  granted  no  inalienable  right  save  to  Roman  citizens.  Jesus 
changed  the  calendars  by  exhibiting  the  individual  person,  imqualified 
by  race,  color,  or  previous  condition  of  servitude,  as  the  source  of  cul¬ 
ture,  the  yardstick  of  righteousness,  and  the  ultimate  spiritual  and 
natural  power. 

“This  transformation  of  values  has  struggled  throughout  the  his¬ 
tory  of  Eiirope  for  social  and  economic  expression.  The  struggle  is 
long  and  bitter.  Epochs  and  eras  are  needed  for  such  a  transformation. 
Because  in  America  the  races  and  colors  are  mingled,  because  in  Am¬ 
erica  the  ancient  pressures  of  poverty  are  lessened,  because  in  America 
a  remarkable  governmental  concept  and  fluid  constitutional  structure 
have  been  partially  nurtured  through  an  infancy  safe  behind  two 
oceans;  from  these  gifts  of  destiny  America  has  become  the  best  and 
perhaps  only  spot  in  which  it  may  yet  be  possible  to  build  a  Christian 
civilization. 

“The  Christian  concept  of  personality  and  society  are  not  yet 
actual  in  American  life.  But  the  aspiration  and  opportunity  are  still 
here.  We  still  prefer  to  study  peace  rather  than  war.  We  still  believe 
in  Progress  for  all  rather  than  perpetuated  privilege  for  the  few.  Mass 
production  industry  may  not  consciously  strive  for  democratic  organ¬ 
ization  of  either  itself  or  society  but  its  profits  inevitably  and  increas¬ 
ingly  depend  upon  and  require  both.  The  elevation  of  persons  to  the 
capacity  for  spiritual  living  and  the  democratization  of  society  are  the 
meaning  of  America,  the  direction  in  which  its  currents  and  processes 
flow.  Here  we  are  less  content  to  establish  permanent  and  hereditary 
peasantries.  Here  shall  always  be  a  social  frontier  beckoning  to  the 
rugged  individual  who  would  shape  life  rather  than  conform  to  it. 

“Let  us  accordingly  accept  gladly  the  flocking  to  the  college  of 
the  Toms,  Dicks,  and  Harrys.  They  may  temporarily  bring  into  dis¬ 
repute  the  term  collegiate.  But  they  give  educators  the  first  oppor¬ 
tunity  in  history  to  reach  a  whole  people  with  the  ideals  of  the  liber¬ 
ated  mind,  the  cultivated  emotions,  the  wise  and  intelligent  way  of  life. 
They  give  us  the  test  of  whether  we  can  treat  all  persons  as  persons. 
They  teach  us  whether  our  ’magic’  woilcs  universally  or  only  under 
severely  restricted  and  imreal  conditions. 
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**But  this  result  will  only  occur  as  the  colleges  deal  with  these 
hordes  of  youth  in  the  American  Way.  Rigid  unvarying  curricula  and 
long  flunk  lists,  professorial  cynicism  and  contempt  masking  the  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  student  for  professorial  prerequisites  and  respectabil¬ 
ities;  and  arbitrary  motivations  in  terms  of  either  prizes  or  authority 
would  mean  that  again  as  in  the  middle  ages  human  aspiration  for  a 
spiritual  society  had  been  betrayed  by  its  institutions  of  leadership. 

^'America  would  be  forced  to  abandon  its  dream  or  create  other 
institutions  for  its  leadership  training.  The  only  way  to  avoid  both 
these  alternatives  is  the  continuous  transformation  of  the  college  in 
terms  of  an  adequate  philosophy  of  education. 

“Such  a  philosophy  will  conceive  every  student  as  a  person  and 
will  view  education  as  the  progressive  release  of  the  individual  from 
the  animal  limits  of  impulse  and  habit  toward  a  life  that  is  free  be¬ 
cause  self-directed,  effective  because  intelligently  adjusted  to  reality, 
and  happy  because  internally  integrated  and  socially  cooperative  and 
reciprocal. 

“Such  a  philosophy  will  conceive  society  not  as  a  mere  aggregation 
of  units,  or  an  unstable  resultant  of  blind  forces,  but  as  a  vital  organic 
synthesis  of  human  values  incarnate  and  evolving  to  the  extent  that 
the  chief  social  concern  is  identical  at  its  heart  with  the  heart’s  desire 
of  every  individual. 

“Such  a  philosophy  will  seek  unity,  organization,  and  discipline, 
not  by  imposition  of  external  authority,  but  by  awakening  internal 
self-discipline  and  maturing  youthful  intelligence  in  the  capacity  for 
free-decision-making. 

“This  does  not  require  that  students  and  teachers  vote  together 
as  equals  in  a  statistical  democracy,  but  it  does  require  that  the  special 
skill,  function,  and  duty  of  each  be  equally  sacred  and  continuously 
presented  to  the  minds  of  all  as  the  living  fabric  of  an  organic  de¬ 
mocracy  which  allows  equal  validity  to  all  its  parts  and  provides  in 
its  growth  for  the  richness  of  simultaneous  differences  but  fundamental 
unity.  The  authority  will  be  not  official  and  arbitrary  but  that  of  a 
conscious  and  common  purpose  to  which  each  is  dedicated.  The  dis¬ 
cipline  will  not  be  the  reluctant  acceptance  of  a  necessary  evil  but 
enthusiastic  dedication  to  the  ultimate  values  of  truth,  justice,  and 
beauty. 

“Such  a  general  and  comprehensive  concept  of  deanhood  must 
appear  in  the  daily  details  of  routine  actions.  Dissipation  must  foe 
limited  less  by  discipline  or  fear  of  disease  than  by  a  view  of  the  body 
and  the  emotions  which  sees  the  goal  of  optimum  physical  basis  for 
scholarship  and  the  hygiene  of  the  mind.  ’The  regulation  of  conduct  in 
dormitories  and  fraternities  must  be  less  the  avoidance  of  criticism 
and  inconvenience  to  the  institution  and  more  a  dress  rehearsal  in 
making  democracy  safe  and  effective.  Study  must  be  less  a  learning 
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of  assignments  and  passing  of  tests  and  more  a  'seeing  of  the  connect¬ 
ions  between  events' — (a  seeing  of  relation)  even  a  participation  in 
Man’s  epic  of  foresight,  achievement,  invention  and  progress. 

“In  such  a  process  the  dean  of  men  must  be  more  than  an  of¬ 
ficial  charged  to  keep  the  students  from  troubling  the  faculty,  a  sort 
of  dispenser  of  academic  anaesthesia.  He  must  be  a  leader  in  trans¬ 
forming  the  college. 

'The  meaning  or  direction  of  the  American  college  deanship  shows 
a  striking  parallel  to  another  and  very  typical  phase  of  American  life, 
the  Industrial  manager.  The  first  industrial  personnel  administrators 
were  welfare  workers  who  were  supposed  to  reduce  week-end  dissipa¬ 
tions  and  other  worker  problems  which  interfered  so  disastrously  with 
per  capita  productivity  during  the  week. 

“It  was  not  long,  though,  until  the  thoughtful  personnel  man  saw 
that  such  problems  and  dissipations  had  their  roots  in  maladjustments 
between  worker  and  work.  Thus  was  bom  efficiency  engineering,  job 
analysis,  and  placement  experts. 

“Then,  after  considerable  experimentation  with  tests,  assembly 
lines,  and  wage  incentives,  the  more  discerning  personnel  minds  saw 
that  even  adjusting  the  worker  and  the  work  were  not  enough  unless 
the  worker  participated  in  determining  the  conditions  and  understood 
the  objectives  of  his  work.  He  needed  to  share  not  only  profits  but 
also  responsibilities  and  decisions  if  his  full  energies  were  to  be  mobil¬ 
ized.  ’The  steel  worker  who  last  summer  at  the  World’s  Fair  for  the 
first  time  saw  the  whole  process  of  steel  making,  went  home  and  re¬ 
turned  with  his  family  and  friends  to  show  them  the  full  significance  of 
his  job.  The  experiments  at  the  Western  Electric  Company  demon¬ 
strate  beyond  question  that  this  steel  worker  will  now  be  more  pro¬ 
ductive  and  more  ingenious.  And  thus  the  industrial  personnel  ex¬ 
ecutive  becomes  a  leader  in  the  democratization  of  American  industry, 
and  the  spiritualization  of  American  life. 

'The  dean  of  men  is  likewise  evolving  from  punisher  of  wicked¬ 
ness,  preventer  of  dissipation,  adjuster  of  students  to  the  academic 
stretch-out,  toward  leadership  in  the  democratization  of  the  college 
as  the  training  camps  for  the  leaders  of  the  American  Way  of  Life. 
And  whenever  we  enlighten  rather  than  direct  a  student,  whenever  we 
can  make  luminous  and  compelling  to  his  spirit  the  values  of  his  health, 
conduct,  or  study,  we  have  struck  a  body-blow  at  what  we  hate  in 
dictatorship;  namely,  its  deadening  emphasis  on  docility.  We  cannot 
achieve  the  meaning  of  our  place  in  history  through  yoimg  men  who 
are  either  rebellious  or  docile.  The  person-in-community  is  the  only 
escax>e  from  anarchy  on  the  one  hand,  or  totalitarian  dictatorship  on 
the  other. 

"Philosophy  has  been  defined  as  seeing  phenomena  sub  specie 
aetemitatis.  *rhe  only  adequate  philosophy  for  dean  or  students  will 
view  the  choices  of  the  day  as  events  in  the  history  of  man’s  struggle 
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for  freedom  and  significance,  which  expresses  itself  today  in  the  ui- 
timate  values  called  science,  democracy,  and  Christianity. 

“In  science  each  particle  reciprocates  and  sustains  the  gravitational 
field  of  the  universe  and  must  be  imderstood  and  dealt  with  as  ab¬ 
solutely  real.  In  democracy  all  just  powers  of  the  government  are 
derived  from  the  consent  of  the  governed  and  the  governors  must  seek 
the  enlightenment  and  development  of  each  social  particle.  In  Chris¬ 
tianity  these  processes  of  nature  and  society  are  seen  as  at  heart  a 
single  eternal  process  of  the  spirit  in  which  there  is  no  animal,  person, 
task,  or  time,  common  or  undean. 

“American  destiny  may  be  just  as  rich  as  its  realization  of  these 
ultimate  values  science,  democracy,  and  religion.  The  only  remedy  for 
the  evils  that  exist  is  more  complete  dedication  to  this  task  of  trans¬ 
forming  American  life  in  these  terms.  Our  jobs  as  deans  is  to  trans¬ 
form  ourselves  and  our  colleges.  Thus  we  may  give  to  America  not 
docile  school  boys  with  a  lot  of  information,  but  men — ^men  who  can 
carry  on  in  the  traditions  of  that  greater  institution  which  mothered 
us  all  and  which  is  the  ultimate  examiner  of  our  performance — 
American  civilization.”  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  You  have  in  Mr.  Weaver  a  man  who  has 
worked  very  closely  with  Dean  Bradshaw,  and  has  imbibed  a  consid¬ 
erable  amoimt  of  philosophy  of  this  leader  in  our  field — an  individual 
who  I  am  sure  is  quite  capable  of  ansvirering  questions  that  will  have  a 
bearing  upon  the  paper  which  he  has  just  read.  No  doubt  you  have 
questions.  Shall  we  have  them  volunteered  at  this  time?  We  have 
about  30  or  35  minutes  before  time  to  adjourn. 

Dean  Lloyd:  Being  a  rather  peculiar  combination  of  worker  in 
philosophy  of  education  and  Dean  of  Men,  I  listened  rather  carefully, 
as  I  am  sure  all  of  you  did,  to  this  fine  paper.  It  would  be  a  splendid 
thing,  from  my  viewpoint,  if,  with  the  consent  of  Dean  Bradshaw,  this 
paper  might  be  submitted  to  some  national  magazine  such  as  “Journal 
of  Higher  Education,”  as  sort  of  a  starter  in  this  field  of  philosophy  of 
the  deanship.  I  should  like  very  much  for  this  assembly  to  go  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  expressing  its  gratitude  to  Dean  Bradshaw,  and  also  whatever 
steps  might  be  necessary  in  passing  this  on  for  publication  to  a  more 
nationally  circxUated  periodical. 

President  Findlay:  Do  you  put  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion? 

Dean  Uoyd:  Yes,  I  will  make  that  as  a  motion. 

Dean  A.  A.  Holz  (Kansas  State  College) :  *  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  discussion  on  the  question?  Hear¬ 
ing  none,  as  many  as  favor  the  motion,  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those 
opposed,  '"no.”  The  motion  prevails. 

Are  there  any  further  comments  on  this  very  excellent  paper? 

Dean  Zaml»iiinnien:  The  question  I  would  like  to  ask  is  how  we 
are  going  to  get  this  into  operation.  I  think  we  are  under  the  funda- 
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mental  principle  that  our  office  is  very  definitely  individualized  in  the 
educational  process.  1  do  not  know  how  your  campus  is,  but  I  do  not 
think  that  by  and  Iarg:e  otur  faculties  sure  thinking  in  those  terms. 

I  sun  inclined  to  think  that  convincing  the  majority  of  our  workers 
is  importsmt  for  the  particulsur  thing  they  axe  teaching.  I  think  we 
have  a  lot  of  men,  suid  they  are  very  conscientious  suid  sincere  in  their 
position,  who  are  very  Skeptical  and  not  sympathetic  at  all  with  this 
particular  idesu  In  this  respect,  I  think  I  recognize  with  growing  ap¬ 
preciation  the  fact  that  we  do  need  to  put  more  emphasis  on  the  in- 
divldusd  aspects  of  our  own  educationsd  progrsun.  But  there  are  plenty 
of  leaders  in  the  educationsd  field  who  will  say  that  the  social  process 
is  the  only  process  in  which  it  will  apply  at  this  time,  because  of  the 
enormous  student  bodies  that  we  have.  You  simply  csumot  give  sdl 
this  individual  attention.  My  question  is,  how  can  we  get  a  change 
brought  about  to  make  possible  the  application  of  this  philosophy? 

Desm  Weaver:  I  think  1  got  the  full  significance  of  yoim  state¬ 
ment,  sdthough  there  were  a  few  words  I  did  not  hesur.  We  have  ap¬ 
proached  the  problem  of  how  to  reconcile  the  question  you  rsdsed  in 
Chai>el  Hill  continuously.  How  csui  you  individualize  education?  Of 
course,  the  personnel  movement  is  a  gigantic  effort  to  do  that,  and  a 
thing  which  is  developing  according  to  the  problems  of  particular  in¬ 
stitutions. 

One  thing  you  have  to  know  about  the  University  of  North  Caro¬ 
lina  is  that  there  are  3,800  students  there.  There  are  other  institutions 
which  have  30,000  and  more,  which  is  quite  a  different  problem.  In 
smaller  institutions  you  can  individualize  education,  because  you  can 
have  the  dean  of  men  and  the  outstanding  professors  in  personal  con¬ 
tact  with  the  students.  Frankly,  I  see  no  way  of  a  complete  solution 
to  the  problem.  1  have  discussed  this  problem  with  Dean  Bradshaw  a 
niunber  of  times.  He  is  definitely  committed  to  the  idea  that  in  a 
situation  in  which  there  are  3,800  students,  he  cannot  as  an  individual 
come  in  contact  with  each  one,  and  there  is  no  professor  in  the  faculty, 
or  no  dozen  professors,  who  come  in  contact  with  the  3,800  students. 

So  what  do  you  do?  You  try  to  select  35  men  who  come  in  con¬ 
tact  with  the  students  and  come  in  contact  with  them  in  an  effective 
way.  I  noticed  in  the  paper  presented  just  before  mine,  that  exper¬ 
iences  were  recounted  which  do  not  come  up  in  our  office — the  matter 
of  financial  assistance,  for  exsunple.  We  have  a  man  in  charge  of  loans 
and  a  man  in  charge  of  self-help  appointments  and  NYA  Jobs.  Those 
things  are  taken  out  of  the  office.  The  question  of  fraternity  affairs, 
student  activities,  and  all  those  things  do  come  up  in  our  office,  as 
well  as  discipline,  because  they  are  the  things  for  which  I  am  principal¬ 
ly  responsible,  and  I  am  right  there  in  Dean  Bradshaw’s  office.  But 
there  is  that  decentralization  in  the  efforts  to  individualize  education. 
It  is  difficult  for  me,  being  such  an  amateur,  to  assert  an  opinion  to 
such  an  audience  as  this.  I  could  scarcely  do  any  more  than  say  I  am 
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extremely  sensitive  to  the  importance  of  the  question,  particularly 
when  friends  of  mine  in  the  senior  class  come  up  and  say  at  com¬ 
mencement,  'The  thing  1  deplore  about  my  experience  is  that  I  did 
not  have  a  confidant,  a  man  like  Dean  Bradshaw,  who  listened  with 
sympathy  and  advised  with  wisdom  about  questions  that  came  up  in 
my  experiences. 

T  scarcely  had  an  opportunity  to  know  him,  except  by  sight. 
He  and  the  boys  in  his  ethics  class  talked  continuously  about  the  phil¬ 
osophy  that  they  developed  in  that  class,  and  the  excellence  of  their  re¬ 
lationship  with  him.  Why  can^  I  have  that?''  I  say,  "We  have  a  sys¬ 
tem  whereby  we  meet  that  problem.  You  come  in  and  we  give  you  a 
physical  examination.  If  there  is  anything  wrong  physically,  we  send 
you  to  the  doctor.  If  you  are  ineligible  lor  athletics  because  of  heart 
trouble,  we  tell  that  to  the  coach  or  director  of  athletics.  Then  we 
give  you  diagnosis  of  aptitudes.  We  give  you  placement  tests,  give 
you  a  class  in  which  you  can  operate  in  the  full  capacity.  If  there  is 
something  wrong,  we  send  you  to  the  physician,  or  if  it  is  a  question 
of  sex,  you  go  to  the  mental  hygiene  expert.  'There  is  a  continuous 
process  of  scientific  examination  and  testing." 

He  said,  "But  here  is  the  fallacy:  I  went  through  all  those  tests, 
and  although  I  have  more  problems  than  you  ever  imagined,  you  have 
no  technique  whereby  you  can  discern  those  problems.  Those  prob¬ 
lems  of  mine  are  just  not  amendable  to  scientific  detection,  and  that 
is  what  you  are  relying  upon.  The  only  way  you  can  discern  my  prob¬ 
lem  is  for  me  to  sit  in  your  office  for  an  hour  or  two,  get  to  know  you, 
and  then  maybe  you  can  find  it  and  do  something  about  it." 

I  agre^  with  him.  I  think  that  if  I  got  anything  out  of  college, 
it  was  largely  because  I  had  a  definite  and  intimate  contact  with 
people  who  understood  the  process  of  education  and  who  possessed  the 
capacity  for  stimulating  me  out  of  my  own  problems,  and  not  a  purely 
mechanistic  relationship.  How  we  can  retain  that  in  the  face  of  great 
numbers  and  other  things  affecting  the  capacity  of  teachers  to  do 
that,  I  frankly  do  not  know. 

Dean  U.  G.  Dubach  (Oregon  State  Ck>llege) :  I  would  like  to  make 
an  observation  about  this  meeting.  I  noticed  this  morning  most  of  tlie 
reports  we  were  concerned  about  were  the  out-of-office  contacts.  Per¬ 
sonally,  I  think  much  of  this  work  has  to  be  done  through  the  faculty, 
and  I  think  that  we  ought  to  cherish  out-of-office  contacts  if  they  are 
the  right  out-of-office  contacts. 

I  think  deans  of  men  have  to  do  a  lot  of  the  work  on  the  faculty 
rather  than  on  the  students.  I  think  that  if  the  dean  of  men  has  the 
right  position  with  his  faculty,  he  can  get  his  faculty  to  do  many  of 
the  things  we  say  cannot  be  done. 

My  institution  happens  to  be  a  big  little  one,  about  5,060,  and  it 
would  be  utterly  impossible  for  any  dean  of  men,  even  with  his  as¬ 
sistants,  to  have  all  those  personal  contacts.  But  personally,  I  cherish 
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greatly  assignments  on  certain  committees.  I  want  to  choose  the 
committees,  though.  I  do  not  want  the  committees  where  I  am  merely 
going  to  carry  the  water  for  somebody,  but  I  want  the  conunittees 
where  it  shows  me,  and  if  deans  of  men  have  the  proper  contacts  with 
the  proper  faculty  people  and  we  can  make  all  of  oiu*  faculty  people 
more  or  less  personnel  men,  we  can  get  a  million  things  done  that  we 
cannot  do  ourselves. 


I  think  we  are  all  wrong  when  we  do  not  want  outside  contacts. 
I  want  them.  I  want  them  in  the  right  place,  and  at  the  right  time. 
I  do  not  want  the  water-carrying  committees,  but  I  do  want  the  others, 
and  I  think  we  can  build  attitudes  in  faculties  very  readily  if  we  have 
the  right  standing  with  our  faculties,  and  we  can  get  a  lot  of  the 
things  done  that  this  young  man  talks  about  and  that  Dean  Bradshaw 
so  admirably  sets  up.  There  is  where  the  work  has  to  be  done  in  all 
of  our  institutions,  instead  of  assuming  that  personnel  men  are  going 
to  do  it. 


In  our  own  institution  I  definitely  objected  to  a  director  of  person¬ 
nel,  because  we  have  a  personnel  man  in  every  faculty,  and  that  adds 
up  in  the  general  committees  where  we  have  our  clearing  house,  and 
all  of  us  have  the  benefit  of  what  the  rest  of  us  are  doing,  and  thereby 
we  stir  up  a  lot  of  faculty  men  to  be  concerned  about  these  individual 
students.  I  am  saying  this — the  average  faculty  man  does  care 
what  students  think,  if  he  thinks  the  students  have  a  way  to  make 
their  thinking  effective,  and  if  we  help  the  students  get  their  thinking 
before  the  faculty  men  in  the  right  way,  the  faculty  men  are  going  to 
adjust  what  they  do  somewhat  to  student  opinion. 

Dean  Moore:  I  would  like  to  say  one  word  of  Amen  to  what  Du- 
bach  has  just  said.  We  must  never  let  ourselves  get  in  the  position  of 
being  reformers,  or  being  *'holier-than-thou/’  If  we  assiune  in  advance 
that  there  is  down  deep  in  the  hearts  of  our  faculty  members  the  same 
philosophy  that  Bradshaw  has  so  beautifully  put  in  that  paper,  we  will 
find  after  careful  and  patient  and  sympathetic  investigation  that  we 
are  right.  There  are  men  in  the  faculty  at  the  University  of  Texas 
who  can  do  personnel  work  with  boys  on  our  campus  that  I  can  never 
do,  that  “Shorty"'  can  never  do,  that  Rubottom  can  never  do.  We 
have  a  band  director  who  exemplifies  in  his  life  and  contacts  with 
many  of  his  band  boys  exactly  the  philosophy  that  Bradshaw  pleads 
for  there.  He  loves  men.  He  has  that  spirit  of  Christian  interest  in 
the  progress  of  the  other  fellows,  and  that  is  in  the  hearts  of  a  major¬ 
ity,  I  believe,  of  every  one  of  these  faculties  represented  here,  if  we 
look  close  enough  to  find  out  for  sure  aibout  them. 

I  think  that  we  can  never  personally  accomplish  all  these  things 
ourselves.  That  is  utterly  impossible.  But  we  can,  first  of  all  by 
showing  faith  in  the  right  attitude  of  our  colleges,  we  can  secure  the 
cooperation  of  those  colleges  in  accomplishing  our  ultimate  objectives, 
and  we  can  arouse  an  interest  in  that  sort  of  thing  by  trusting  other 
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men  to  do  the  things  that  we  believe  they  should  and  would  do  if  they 
stopped  to  think. 


I  do  not  think  we  should  distress  ourselves  a/bout  these  things  that 
obviously  we  caimot  help.  We  should  assume  the  best  and  tiy  to  arouse 
a  general  spirit  by  our  attitude  of  the  approval  of  the  fine  things  done 
that  will  help  toward  this  very  etfd  we  are  all  striving  to  arrive  at. 

Dean  McCreery:  I  think  it  was  significant  that  Dean  Bradshaw 
spoke  not  only  of  the  philosophy  of  the  dean  of  men,  but  of  the  phil¬ 
osophy  of  the  university.  When  you  come  to  disciiss  the  sacredness 
of  personality,  it  seems  that  you  mtist  remember  that  the  student  is 
the  product  also  of  his  environment,  and  you  cannot  limit  this  personnel 
idea  merely  to  the  student’s  body.  The  sacredness  of  the  personality 
of  the  Janitor  is  important  I  have  known  of  cases  in  which  young  in¬ 
structors  a  few  years  older  than  the  student  body  engendered,  cynicism 
in  the  student  body  because  of  the  way  that  thin  instructor  had  to  live 
on  the  small  salary,  with  a  baiby  coming  and  all  these  other  conditions, 
that  it  would  take  weeks  for  a  whole  personnel  body  to  coimteract 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  personnel  idea  or  philosophy  must  start 
at  the  top,  with  the  President  or  the  Board  of  Regents  or  what  not, 
and  must  be  exemplified  in  the  faculty,  in  the  student  body,  among  tlte 
secretaries  and  Janitors  and  what  not. 

President  Findlay:  You  have  here  a  very  important  issue  that 
exists  on  many  campuses.  We  have  on  many  campuses  a  conflicting 
philorophy  as  far  as  education  is  concerned,  lii  many  of  the  deans’  of¬ 
fices  we  have  tried  to  exemplify  the  philosophy  that  has  been  brought 
before  our  attention  this  afternoon  through  Dean  Bradshaw’s  paper, 
a  philosophy  that  looks  toward  individualizing  education,  whereas  the 
actual  philosophy  at  the  root  of  that  institution  often  times  is  a  mechan¬ 
istic,  mass-type  of  education,  and  we  have  there  that  conflict  of  em¬ 
phasis  upon  the  student  himself  which  produces  anything  but  what 
Dean  Bradshaw  has  been  speaking  about  through  his  paper. 

Dean  B.  V.  Thompson  (University  of  Nevada) :  I  think  that  Dean 
Bradshaw’s  paper  stressed  essentially  the  ultimate  philosophy  for  every 
individual  engaged  in  education,  and  1  do  not  feel  at  all  discouraged 
because  of  the  numbers  that  are  in  institutions.  We  do  not  have  to 
depend  entirely  upon  ourselves.  There  is  such  a  thing  as  people  co¬ 
operating,  if  they  have  a  common  abjective,  and  cooperating  essentially 
unconsciously. 

I  am  not  going  to  take  time  to  speak.  1  km  only  going  to  remaiic 
upon  an  illustration  that  I  heard  Dr.  Peabody  of  Harvard  University 
use.  He  said  that  the  old  tapestry  weavers  of  the  Middle  Ages  worfced 
upon  the  reverse  side  of  the  tapestry.  Bach  one  engaged  in  doing  Ms 
own  little  task,  and  all  that  he  could  see  facing  him  was  the  loose 
ends  of  threads,  and  he  might  quite  well  say  to  himsMf,  ‘What  is  the 
use  of  all  this?  My  work  after  all  is  utteily  insignificant,”  but  when 
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this  hiood  of  depression  came  upon  him,  it  was  always  possible  for  him 
to  step  around  and  look  at  the  opiKMdte  side  of  the  tapestry  and  see 
his  work  growing  into  unison  with  the  work  of  others,  and  making  of 
it  a  beautiful  pattern. 


It  strikes  me  that  that  is  an  idea  that  it  is  worth  while  for  all  of 
those  who  are  engaged  in  trying  to  direct  personal  lives  to  ponder. 
The  dean  of  men  is  not  alone.  He  has,  as  has  been  remarked,  the 
entire  faculty  engaged,  and  through  the  pursuing  of  his  own  particular 
ends  in  collaboration  with  others,  his  own  particular  guidance  and  di¬ 
rection  is  multiplied  many-fold. 

Dean  Alan  W.  Johnson  (University  of  Cincinnati) :  Deans  Dubach 
and  Moore  spoke  about  the  possibilities  of  having  the  personnel  work 
done  by  members  of  the  faculty.  I  think  there  was  another  field  which 
they  left  imtouched;  namely,  that  of  the  students  themselves.  It  strikes 
me  that  there  are  perhaps  no  people  who  know  student  problems  bet¬ 
ter  than  those  Students  who  have  those  problems.  I  think  at  Iowa 
they  have  a  system  in  which  student  coxmsellors  are  used  to  delve  into 
student  problems,  to  give  such  advice  as  they  may,  and  then  if  they 
feel  incapable  of  giving  satisfactory  advice,  to  refer  the  problems  to 
the  officials  such  as  the  personnel  workers,  the  Dean  .of  Men,  who  have 
placement  service  and  all  those  other  facilities. 

There  is  another  question  that  arose  in  my  mind.  I  think  it  might 
bear  some  discussion.  I  think  Dean  Bradshaw’s  paper  just  touched  on 
it  very  vaguely.  That  Is  the  relationship  of  govemm«it  to  education. 
In  the  last  few  days  we  have  been  hearing  considerable  viewing  with 
edarm  on  the  part  of  some  of  the  IlepubUcans  in  the  National  Conven¬ 
tion  as  to  that  relationship  with  the  government — whether  it  should 
step  in  and  take  over  certain  educational  phases  more  than  the  C.  C.  C., 
or  whether  that  should  be  left  in  the  hands  ot  the  educational  process 
as  we  see  it  today,  and  I  would  very  much  like  to  hear  some  comment 
on  that  relationship. 

Dean  Everett  Hunt  (Swarthmore  College):  I  ccumot  speak  to 
your  question,  but  there  is  one  other  thing  I  would  like  to  say  about 
this  paper.  It  seems  to  me  in  explaining  the  faculty  point  of  view,  we 
cannot  think  only  of  persuading  them  to  accept  the  philosophy  of  this, 
but  you  have  to  realize  the  situation  of  the  young  instructor  whose 
future  is  dependent  pretty  largely  on  publication.  I  can  remember  my 
own  early  years  as  instructor  at  Com^,  when  I  was  assigned  to  work 
on  a  committee  that  had  to  do  with  student  problems.  I  felt  a  great 
irritation  at  being  assigned  to  that  task,  as  a  waste  of  valuable  time. 
I  had  to  get  on  in  the  world,  and  do  my  r^rular  amoimt  of  publication 
every  year,  if  I  was  going  to  support  my  family. 

The  whole  situation  at  the  university  is  such  that  the  instructors 
have  to  face  that  tremendous  competition.  They  cure  almost  forced 
into  regarding  anything  that  takes  them  from  their  scholarship  as 
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professionally  a  waste  of  time.  So  they  have  to  make  a  rational  an- 
alyzation  and  justification  of  that  procedure. 

I  think,  however,  there  are  two  things  that  we  could  do  perhaps 
to  combat  that.  I  was  interested  in  seeing  how  many  deans  do  do 
some  teaching,  and  I  do  not  know  how  you  find  the  possibility  of  doing 
much  for  your  scholarship  while  carrying  on  the  work  of  this  office, 
but  it  does  seem  to  me  if  we  can  somehow  or  other  find  time  from  our 
duties  to  continue  our  work  as  scholars,  we  then  do  get  a  greater  re¬ 
spect  from  the  other  members  of  the  faculty,  and  we  do  not  seem  to 
be  divided  into  scholars  and  personnel  workers.  It  is  very  hard  to  get 
a  scholar  to  respect  a  personnel  worker  unless  he  thinks  the  personnel 
worker  is  also  something  of  a  scholar. 

I  believe  there  is  a  president  of  a  small  college  who  says  he  has 
given  up  all  hope  of  making  faculty  members  into  personnel  workers. 
They  will  never  do  it,  and  he  would  not  expect  them  to.  It  seems  to 
me  that  view  is  doomed  to  defeat  in  practice — that  you  cannot  have  a 
group  of  personnel  workers  and  faculty  men  to  separate  entirely  their 
work  from  each  other  and  hope  that  they  will  respect  each  other  very 
much,  and  if  we  want  to  have  an  influence  in  persuading  our  faculty 
to  do  the  kind  of  things  we  want  done,  we  have  to  make  a  sufficient 
effort  to  scholarship  ourselves  to  retain  their  respect. 

The  other  thing  I  think  we  can  do  as  members  of  the  administra¬ 
tion  is  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the  proper  people  the  efforts  of  fac¬ 
ulty  members  who  have  proved  influential  in  student  bodies,  who  have 
given  personal  attention  to  their  students.  I  do  not  b^eve  that  very 
many  young  men  really  think  that  scholarship  is  the  only  value  in  life. 
They  are  driven  to  specialization  in  scholarship  as  a  means  of  promo¬ 
tion,  and  then  rationalize  to  support  that.  But  if  they  could  have 
confidence  that  work  in  teaching  which  involves  some  perscmal  con¬ 
tacts  with  students  would  be  recognized  by  the  institution  and  would 
be  promoted,  a  great  many  of  them  would  be  very  glad  to  make  their 
work  of  a  more  personal  character  than  it  now  is. 

Those  are  the  two  things  we  could  do,  I  think,  to  spread  this  point 
of  view  of  this  paper  among  faculty  members:  First,  to  make  our  own 
scholarship  respectable;  and  second,  to  see  that  our  administrations 
recognize  teaching. 

Secretary  Tomer:  I  think  there  is  only  one  man  here  who  could 
answer  the  question  1  would  like  to  have  answered,  and  that  is  Vic 
Moore,  because  he  is  really  the  veteran  of  the  group  here.  If  I  have 
observed  and  read  the  minutes  correctly,  we  are  now  at  the  stage 
where  we  have  practically  completed  a  cycle.  The  little  group  of  7  or 
8  men  who  met  at  the  first  meeting  of  this  Association,  met  because 
they  saw  things  that  were  not  being  done,  they  were  appointed  be¬ 
cause  certain  things  were  not  being  done  by  the  faculties,  and  the 
Association  grew  and  more  men  were  appointed  to  do  those  things. 
Some  of  them  kept  up  faculty  connections,  and  they  got  to  be  spec- 
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Then  came  the  highly  specialized  groups  doing  these  things  on  a 
scientific  basis.  That  was  quite  a  fad  for  a  few  years.  Then  it  shifted- 
away  from  that  a  little  bit,  and  the  highly  scientific  angles  seemed  to 
fade  away — ^not  that  they  do  not  have  a  part  in  the  pictime.  They  have 
a  place  in  it,  too.  Now  we  are  getting  back  again  to  the  place  where 
we  started,  and  I  would  like  to  have  Vic  discuss  the  whole  picture  here, 
if  he  will,  because  I  think  he  is  the  only  man  qualified  to  do  it. 

Dean  Moore:  That  is  a  rather  large  order,  and  incidentally,  I 
would  like  to  remind  you  that  Dubach  of  Oregon  was  present  at  the 
meeting  in  the  Old  Union  at  Minnesota  where  I  saw  my  first  contact 
with  this  group.  There  we  had  Clark,  Goodnight,  Nick,  Melcher  of 
Kentucky,  Coulter,  Rienow — ^the  old  guard,  the  men  who  gave  us  a 
good  deal  of  the  inspiration  that  has  been  virith  us  throughout.  We 
also  had  Bradshaw  with  some  ideas  that  at  that  time  were  rather  new. 
I  think  it  was  due  to  Bradshaw’s  assistant  that  we  united  at  Minne¬ 
sota,  with  a  personnel  group  at  that  meeting. 

You  remember  the  speech  by  Mann  of  the  United  States  Depart¬ 
ment  of  Elducation.  We  cannot  absolutely  segregate  these  different 
functions  of  our  offices.  We  have  learned  that  by  experience.  We 
have  learned  that  we  have  to  depend  absolutely  on  the  cooperation  of 
our  fellow  faculty  members,  and  we  have  also  learned  that  we  have  to 
depend  also  on  the  cooperation  of  our  students  and  our  coming  plans 
for  orientation  at  the  University  of  Texas — ^plans  that  are  constantly 
subject  to  change.  We  are  dependent  on  a  group  of  about  107  faculty 
members,  and  350  students,  each  one  of  whom  will  fimction  in  advisory 
capacities. 

I  think  the  principal  virtue  of  this  annual  meeting  is  to  awaken 
us  to  the  fact  that  life  is  constantly  changing;  that  our  pictures  are 
varying  from  year  to  year;  that  there  is  progress;  there  is  sometimes 
retrogression,  imless  we  keep  ourselves  thoroughly  alive.  I  think  the 
thing  that  has  awakened  me  more  today,  and  I  believe  has  stirred 
everybody  else,  is  this  wonderful  message  in  which  Francis  Bradshaw 
refers,  not  incidentally,  but  I  think  there  is  a  primary  burden  of  his 
message  of  the  coming  of  the  Man  of  Galilee. 

I  do  not  want  to  preach.  1  do  not  want  to  deliver  one  of  the 
speeches  that  Felix  Mann  used  to  deliver,  although  I  got  a  great  deal 
of  nutriment  from  those  speeches.  But  I  think  that  the  thing  that  is 
going  to  have  to  be  imder  and  behind  and  above  us  at  all  times  to 
make  us  100  per  cent  effective  and  efficient  in  our  work  is  a  recog¬ 
nition  of  the  beauty  and  the  truth  and  leadership  engendered  through 
the  sermon  on  the  mount. 

1  have  no  new  point  of  view  with  regard  to  the  advantage  of 
specific  preparation.  I  have  no  miraculous  cure-all  for  these  difficul¬ 
ties  that  all  of  us  have  faced.  I  know  the  spirit  of  discouragement 
that  comes  from  the  feeling  that  we  are  sometimes  working  alone,  that 
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the  buck  is  passed  constantly  to  the  dean  of  men,  and  one  of  the  courses 
that  has  come  to  us  is  the  fact  that  the  dean  of  men  has  no  one  to 
'Whom  he  can  pass  the  buck.  He  is  the  ultimate  buck-passer  of  the 
'whole  group.  And  the  soonef  we  recognize  that  truth  and  make  up 
our  minds  to  tighten  up  our  belts  and  show  the  courage  that  we  ap¬ 
preciate  to  these  boys  and  girls,  the  sooner  we  will  be  ready  to  finish 
our  course  with  our  eyes  on  the  mark,  never  wavering. 

This  is  one  of  the  revivals  that  are  needed  occasionally.  I  am  a 
Methodist,  and  I  believe  still  in  an  occasional  revival.  Although  these 
come  only  annually,  1  do  not  know  what  I  would  do  without  them. 
(iLnughter  and  applause) 

President  Findlay:  We  come  now  to  4  o’clock,  and  the  time  that 
Jabe  has  set  for  the  trip  to  the  campus  of  the  University  of  New  Mexi¬ 
co.  Thank  you,  Mr.  Weaver,  for  the  presentation  of  this  paper,  and 
we  trust  that  you  will  take  our  gratitude  to  Dean  Bradshaw  for  writ¬ 
ing  it  and  sending  it  to  us. 

. . .  .Announcements. . . . 

. . .  .The  meeting  adjourned  at  four  o’clock - 
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FRIDAY  MOBNINO  SESSION 
JUNE  28,  1940 

The  meeting  convened  at  nlne>forty  o’clock,  Dean  Bostwlck  pre¬ 
siding. 

Chairman  Bostwlck:  Everybody  seems  to  be  just  a  little  late  this 
morning  in  getting  out.  I  do  not  know  exactly  why  ,  But  we  want  to 
get  luider  way  here  as  quickly  as  possible.  We  have  a  pretty  full 
schedule  this  morning,  as  usual,  and  the  first  number  on  the  program 
is  a  report  on  last  night’s  question  box  session  by  Dean  Wesley  Gadd 
of  Colorado  College.  Dean  Gadd. 

Dean  Gadd:  This  report  is  brief,  and  I  would  like  to  have  those 
deans  who  attended  this  particular  question  box  to  feel  free  to  inter¬ 
polate  if  I  have  missed  anything,  as  this  was  written  at  an  hour  which 
you  perhaps  can  guess,  after  the  Bostwick’s  splendid  hospitality  last 
night. 

The  "Question  Box”  meeting  for  colleges  with  enrollment  under 
1,000  was  called  to  order  by  Dean  Gamer  E.  Hubbell  promptly  at 
7:00  P.  M. 

The  following  deans  were  present:  J.  R.  Schultz  of  Allegheny  Col¬ 
lege,  Everett  Hunt  and  Adolph  Meier  of  Swarthmore  College,  Donald 
DitShane  of  Lawrence  College,  Phil  W.  Buck  and  T.  H.  Schulte  of  New 
Mexico  State  Teachers’  College,  J.  L.  Bostwlck  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  J.  J.  Thompson  of  St.  Olaf  College,  R.  C.  Thompson  of 
the  University  of  Nevada,  Wesley  Gadd  acting  as  Secretary,  and 
Thomas  Malone,  a  visitor  from  Colorado  College. 

Dean  Hubbell  came  prepared  with  mimeographed  lists  of  questions, 
a  total  of  thirty-one  under  ten  different  headings.  Time  did  not  permit 
discussion  of  all  these  questions,  and  some  were  not  discussed  because 
those  who  had  submitted  certain  of  these  questions  were  not  present 
at  the  meeting. 

Under  the  heading  of  Orientation,  three  questions  had  been  sub¬ 
mitted  and  two  were  disciissed.  The  question  of  Dean  Bostwlck,  ‘TIow 
to  hook  up  Orientation  plans  with  the  Dean  of  Men’s  office”  brought 
forth  much  discussion.  New  Mexico  State  Teachers’  College  has  a 
plan  of  teaching  how  to  study.  Swarthmore  has  abandoned  this  ap¬ 
proach.  New  Mexico  State  Teachers’  College  plans  to  have  a  follow-up 
program  during  the  second  semester  with  those  whose'  records  show 
they  need  more  orientation  instruction.  Prlncipia  College  has  a  period 
of  three  days  orientation  by  the  Administration  at  the  opening  of 
college,  and  diiring  the  first  quarter  has  a  period  once  a  week  of  con¬ 
ferences  between  students  and  their  advisers. 

’The  question  of  Dean  Hunt  concerning  the  problem  of  Freshman 
Adjustment  to  College  Life  was  concerned  with  interesting  those  who 
apparently  do  not  get  interested  in  college  work  during  their  E'rodunan 
year.  The  adviser  system  was  again  discussed.  Dean  DuShane  talked 
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of  choosing  courses  and  at  Lawrence  College  much  of  this  was  done 
•by  correspondence  before  the  student  came  to  college.  Plans  of  ad¬ 
visory  systems  at  time  of  registration  were  also  discussed  with  no 
:fixed  opinions  resulting. 

Under  the  heading  of  EiXtra-Curricular  Activities,  Dean  Schultz 
Stated  that  at  the  end  of  the  Sophomore  year  at  Allegheny  College  the 
students  were  given  a  list  of  40  questions  to  rate  the  college  on  activi¬ 
ties  and  what  they  got  out  of  them.  The  point  system  for  extra¬ 
curricular  activities  was  briefly  discussed,  showing  a  sharply  divided 
opinion  for  and  against,  and  a  subtle  comment  that  by  experience  of 
some  of  the  deans  it  worked  better  with  women  students  than  men 
students.  The  main  point  in  favor  of  the  point  system  seemed  to  be 
that  it  spreads  participation  of  more  students  in  extra-curricular  activ¬ 
ities  and  takes  off  the  load  of  many  activities  placed  upon  a  few. 

Under  a  third  general  heading  of  “Dean  of  Men  in  Relation  to 
Other  Agencies  Touching  the  Student,*’  there  were  five  questions  sub¬ 
mitted  in  advance  of  this  Convention.  However,  in  discussing  the  first 
one  “How  to  persuade  faculty  to  accept  personnel  viewpoint  in  regard 
to  student  morale,”  the  general  discussion  practically  covered  the  re¬ 
maining  four  questions,  viz.  *Tractical  steps  in  securing  faculty-student 
cooperation,”  “When  and  where  do  the  parents  come  into  our  prob¬ 
lems?”  “The  faculty,  help  or  hindrance,”  “Relation  of  Dean  of  Men  to 
educational  advisory  program.”  There  were  several  valuable  individ¬ 
ual  viewpoints  but  it  was  generally  agreed  that  not  all  faculty  are 
capable  of  personnel  viewpoint.  One  dean  remarked  that  as  deans 
we  should  not  forget  the  influence  that  certain  professors  have  on  their 
students,  and  another  dean  suggested  that  part  of  the  difficulty  starts 
at  the  top  when  college  presidents  do  not  select  their  faculties  other 
than  academic  attainment  or  interests  solely,  without  their  interest  in 
college  personnel  problems.  Dean  Himt  reported  that  faculty  luncheons 
among  groups  at  Swarthmore  had  done  much  to  help  in  discussion  of 
individual  students  under  consideration  for  honors  studies.  Another 
conclusion  was  that  many  traditional  things  on  a  campus  take  care 
of  many  problems. 

The  last  topic  discussed  was  the  matter  of  “Student  publications 
and  the  necessary  degree  of  administrative  supervision,”  which  resulted 
briefly  that  some  believed  absolute  freedom  of  the  press  should  be 
given  and  the  j*esults  are  the  chance  a  college  has  to  take.  Some 
thought  there  should  be  freedom  given,  along  with  maturer  advice  of 
what  is  and  what  is  not  good  taste  to  be  published. 


Meeting  adjourned. 


(Applause) 


Respectfully  submitted, 

Wesley  Gadd,  Dean  of  Men, 

Colorado  College  Secretary 
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Chairman  Bostwlck:  If  you  waoit  to  ask  Dean  Gadd  some  questions 
on  this  report,  now  is  the  opportune  time  to  do  that.  Dean  Gadd  has 
all  the  answers  right  at  the  tip  of  his  tongue.  We  settled  a  lot  of 
weighty  problems  there  last  night,  as  you  ail  did,  I  am  sure.  We  had 
a  lot  of  fun  worrying  about  them  anyway.  Are  there  any  questions, 
or  is  there  any  discussion?  It  was  a  good  report. 

Now,  we  are  not  what  you  would  call  over-supplied  with  time  this 
morning.  Roe  Bartle’s  address  comes  at  10:30.  We  have  time  for  these 
three  reports,  and  we  have  a  little  time  for  discussion,  if  you  would 
like  to  discuss.  I  browsed  around  a  little  bit  last  night  among  all  three 
groups,  and  in  many  cases  I  found  that  a  number  of  times  the  group 
that  I  just  left  was  discussing  the  same  thing  that  the  group  1  came 
into  was  discussing.  It  shows  we  are  all  faced  with  the  same  problems, 
to  a  certain  extent,  regardless  of  the  size  of  the  institution  which  we 
may  represent. 

I  will  now  call  on  Dean  Richards  of  Denison  University  for  his 
report. 

l>ean  Richards:  Mr.  Chairman,  the  group  representing  the  medium¬ 
sized  colleges  had  a  very  free  and  informal  discussion,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Dean  Humphreys,  and  no  formal  action  of  any  sort  was 
taken,  so  I  will  have  to  assume  responsibility  for  the  remarks  I  am 
about  to  make,  and  they  may  not  strike  responsive  chords  in  all  mem¬ 
bers  who  were  present,  but  if  not,  please  offer  suggestions. 

The  discussion  started  with  the  organizations  of  Theta  Nu  Epsilon, 
which  were  reported  to  be  operating  on  a  number  of  campuses.  They 
were  described  as  seriously  disrupting  the  effects  of  legitimate  frat¬ 
ernities.  In  some  cases  they  were  fostered  by  off-campus  agents  such 
as  a  jewelry  salesman,  who  profited  at  their  expense.  The  question  was 
raised  whether  legitimate  national  leadership  fraternities  such  as  O.  D. 
K.  could  not  find  means  of  disbanding  these  pirate  chapters.  It  was 
agreed  that  exposure  of  their  methods  and  defeat  of  their  candidates 
was  the  best  way  to  cause  their  disappearance. 

The  discussion  of  personal  profit  from  student  body  officers  led  to 
agreement  that  regular  audits  of  all  financial  activities  were  needed. 
It  was  the  consensus  that  control  of  student-faculty  boards  where  fin¬ 
ancial  responsibilities  were  involved  offers  the  best  solution  to  the 
problems  of  graft,  and  also  of  assuring  conduct  of  student  affairs  in 
keeping  with  the  best  interests  of  the  students  and  of  the  imiversity. 

Control  of  student  publications  presented  the  problem  of  censor¬ 
ship  and  freedom  of  expression.  The  practices  varied  from  fairly  direct 
faculty  control  of  policies  to  student-faculty  boards  with  students  in  the 
majority,  and  to  purely  student  boards.  Most  members  of  the  group 
believed  that  some  form  of  faculty  control  is  desirable  and  necessary. 
The  educative  values  of  cooperative  procedure  were  conceded.  It  was 
agreed  that  pressure  exerted  where  necessary  on  an  advisory  basis  is 
not  only  more  expedient  but  of  greater  practical  value  than  outright 
administrative  censorship. 
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The  discussion  turned  next  to  the  question  of  placement.  Seven  or 
eight  of  the  nineteen  institutions  represented  have  centralized  place¬ 
ment  bureaus.  Others  endeavor  to  place  their  graduates  through  the 
various  deans  and  heads  of  departments.  It  was  pointed  out  that  some 
centralization  is  necessary  to  insure  placement  arising  from  an  adequate 
program  of  vocational  guidance.  Decentralized  efforts  may  land  jcibs 
for  graduates,  but  may  not  place  the  graduate  in  the  type  of  work 
where  he  can  be  most  efficient  and  happy. 

The  opinion  was  voiced  that  colleges  should  not  turn  the  placement 
of  graduates  to  any  outside  agency,  although  cooperation  was  desirable 
with  these  agencies.  The  group  did  not  register  a  formal  opinion  on 
this  question,  feeling  that  further  discussion  was  necessary  and  would 
be  welcome. 

Methods  of  vocational  guidance  were  briefly  disciissed.  The  need 
of  guidance  early  enough  was  stressed.  Procedures  in  tise  at  some 
institutions  include  a  career  conference  for  freshmen  with  experts  from 
a  number  of  fields;  talks  by  graduates  from  5  to  10  years  standing  tell¬ 
ing  of  their  experience  since  graduation;  the  inclusion  of  vocational 
interest  blanks  in  the  battery  of  tests  given  to  entering  students;  dis¬ 
play  of  personnel  forms  used  by  various  personnel  companies  to  ac¬ 
quaint  students  with  the  questions  asked  when  they  seek  employment. 

Mr.  Snavelly’s  telegram  requesting  an  expression  of  opinion  on  the 
question  now  before  Congress  of  defense  measures  was  discussed.  The 
group  was  sympathetic  toward  participating  in  a  nation-wide  defense 
program,  but  believed  a  formal  expression  of  opinion  would  be  pre¬ 
mature.  Respectfully  submitted.  (Applause) 

diaimum  Bostwick:  If  you  fellows  want  to  cross-examine  Rich*! 
ards  a  little  bit  on  this,  you  are  at  liberty  to  do  so.  Fred  Turner  tells 
me  that  in  his  group  last  night,  the  discussion  got  onto  the  subject  of 
T.  N.  E.,  too,  and  he  tells  me  that  Harper  has  a  rather  interesting  story 
to  relate  in  regard  to  that.  I  wonder  if  you  would  like  to  do  that.  We 
would  like  to  have  it. 

Dean  W.  C.  Harper  (University  of  Nebraska) :  We  have  this  or¬ 
ganization  at  the  University  of  Nebraska.  As  far  as  I  know,  we  have 
had  it  for  a  long  time.  It  did  exist  under  a  different  luune  for  a  while. 
We  called  it  the  Zodiac  Club.  But  for  many  years  it  has  not  been  very 
active,  and  has  not  been  in  prominence  at  all. 

A  few  years  ago,  the  T.  N.  E.’s  wanted  to  stencil  their  insignia  on 
the  sidewalks  of  the  campus,  and  obtained  permission  to  do  so,  provid¬ 
ing  they  did  not  use  paint,  from  the  campus  police  under  the  direction 
of  the  operating  superintendent.  This  spring  the  group  became  a  little 
more  active,  and  they  obtained  permission  to  do  their  stencilling,  but 
they  crossed  up  the  police  and  used  paint.  They  went  a  little  further, 
and  put  their  insignia  on  some  walls  of  the  University  buildings,  and 
on  practically  all  of  the  fraternity  and  sorority  houses,  and  in  a  few 
cases,  inside. 
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Well,  following  that  incident  that  occurred  this  spring  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Missouri,  our  newspapers  became  inquisitive  and  played  up 
the  fact  that  there  was  a  T.  N.  B.  organization  at  the  University  of 
Nebraska.  So,  because  of  a  few  other  noticeable  activities  of  that 
group,  it  was  decided  that  something  should  be  done  about  it.  Dean 
Thompson,  my  boss,  after  conferring  with  the  chancellor  and  a  few 
members  of  the  Board  of  Regents  to  be  sure  of  his  ground,  decided  that 
he  would  go  after  them.  Since  the  police  had  the  names  of  about  ten 
of  this  group,  he  called  those  boys  in  and  told  them  he  wanted  $300.00 
paid  into  his  office  or  the  office  of  student  activities  within  a  certain 
specified  time  to  remove  these  signs. 

At  this  point  I  might  add  that  two  or  three  nights  after  the  T.  N. 
E.  had  been  out  on  their  painting  spree,  another  organization  which 
calls  itself  Chi  Chi  Chi  followed  aroimd  and  put  their  signs  close  to  the 
T.  N.  E.  signs.  But  the  police  caught  them  and  got  practically  every 
name,  and  they  also  were  asked  to  contribute  to  the  fund.  So  this 
spring  we  collected  a  little  over  $400.00  from  those  boys  to  remove  the 
paint.  They  were  also  told  that  if  they  showed  their  heeuls  again,  the 
ante  would  be  much  higher,  and  1  am  pleased  to  report  that  two  days 
before  I  left,  the  last  $1.25  was  paid  in,  and  with  no  difficulty  other 
than  considerable  argument  with  the  boys.  We  anticipated  some  trouble, 
from  alumni,  and  received  none. 

In  that  respect,  I  think  the  newspaper  publicity  helped  us,  because 
those  alumni  in  Lincoln,  I  feel,  did  not  wish  to  show  publicly  their 
support  of  that  organization.  There  probably  would  have  been  some 
publicity  if  they  had  done  that.  We  are  not  at  all  sure  we  have  done 
everything.  I  am  sure  Dean  Thompson  feels  that  we  are  not  in  any 
way  through  with  this  organization  on  the  campus,  but  at  least  will 
continue  to  make  it  as  tough  for  them  as  he  cam.  I  belive  that  covers  it. 

Chairman  Bostwick:  Thank  you  very  much,  Mr.  Harper.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

I  imderstand  the  T.  N.  E.’s  main  indication  of  activity  is  usually 
evidenced  in  paint.  That  is  the  way  it  is  on  our  campus.  We  have  the. 
experience  here  of  having  the  thing  rather  spasmodic.  Once  in  a  while 
you  will  have  rather  frequent  outbursts  of  the  evidence  of  the  organ¬ 
ization  existing,  and  then  you  will  have  no  evidence  of  it  for  three  or 
four  months,  and  then  all  of  a  sudden  it  bursts  out  again. 

With  a  view  to  seeing  what  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  getting 
more  backing  toward  the  possible  elimination  of  T.  N.  E.  on  our  campus 
from  the  national  organizations,  I  wrote  a  letter  this  spring,  in  fact  very 
late  this  spring,  to  representatives  of  the  national  organizations  of 
each  fraternity  represented  on  our  campus,  and  susked  them  what  they 
would  be  willing  to  do  to  help  us,  and  in  every  instance  I  received  a 
reply  from  the  national  officer,  and  also  the  district  officer  of  each 
fraternity,  stating  that  they  have  regulations  in  their  constitutions 
and  by-laws  that  absolutely  prohibit  membership  in  T.  N.  E.  if  they 
are  members  of  their  organizations.  I  do  not  know  exactly  how  much 
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you  can  count  on  backing  or  help  from  them,  but  I  know  they  are 
apparently,  from  the  letters  which  they  wrote  me,  100  per  cent  for 
helping  where  they  can.  They  all  told  me  that  if  I  could  get  some 
definite  proof  that  members  of  their  organizations  were  members  of 
T.  N.  E.,  I  could  submit  that  proof,  and  they  would  immediately  expel 
them  from  the  fraternity. 

That  is  the  hardest  part,  I  have  foimd,  to  get  that  definite  proof. 
We  have  outbursts  that  come  along  in  the  middle  of  the  night.  They 
get  the  inspiration,  and  six  or  eight  of  them  each  take  a  bucket  of 
paint  at  the  same  time,  and  in  five  minutes  it  is  all  over  and  they  are 
gone,  and  it  is  very  difficult  to  catch  them. 

It  is  a  hard  proposition  to  fight.  I  know  it,  but  you  will  find  that 
if  you  can  get  some  proof  on  these  birds,  you  can  usually  get  all  the 
help  in  the  world  from  the  national  fraternity.  I  think  you  can  submit 
the  names  With  the  proof  and  evidence,  and  if  it  is  conclusive  enough 
you  will  have  a  pretty  good  weapon  to  wield  there. 

Dean  Harper:  Our  experience  has  been  that  these  fellows  are  100 
per  cent  fraternity  men.  They  are  interested  in  engineering  campus 
politics  to  a  certain  extent.  I  feel  personally  that  the  national  fratern¬ 
ities  could  go  a  long  way,  if  they  would,  if  they  were  interested  in 
doing  it,  in  eliminating  those  members.  That  is  my  own  personal 
opinion. 

Dean  Mallett:  What  happened  to  the  fullback? 

Chairman  Bostwick:  That  happened  to  be  the  night  before  our 
home-coming  game  last  fall,  and  they  were  putting  around  on  the 
streets,  “Beat  somebody  or  other,'’  I  forgot  who  it  was.  We  told  them 
if  they  wanted  to  put  that  around  on  the  streets,  in  lime,  O.  K.  We 
would  furnish  a  truck  to  haul  the  lime,  but  they  should  by  all  means 
confine  it  to  the  streets,  and  not  put  it  all  over  the  sidewalks,  because 
when  the  people  start  walking  through  that,  it  does  not  help  the  in¬ 
terior  decoration  a  whole  lot.  He  apologized  and  assured  me  that  he 
never  used  any  other  kind  of  paint.  I  never  believed  that  either,  but 
I  still  lacked  definite  proof.  Does  anybody  else  want  to  make  any  com¬ 
ments  or  ask  any  questions? 

Dean  lliallett:  Did  the  fullback  get  in  the  game? 

Chairman  Bostwick:  The  coach  found  out  about  it,  and  he  was  sup¬ 
posed  to  be  in  bed  before  that,  so  the  coach  made  him  sit  on  the  bench 
for  the  next  two  games,  and  it  did  not  hurt  the  team  a  whole  lot  either. 

Dean  McCreery:  Is  the  implication  if  you  could  nm  him  down  he 
would  not  be  much  good  to  the  game  anyway?  (Laughter) 

Chairman  Bostwick:  You  would  be  surprised,  for  a  man  of  my 
age,  how  fast  I  can  run. 

Now,  as  I  said  before,  we  cannot  spend  too  much  time.  We  have 
one  more  report  to  hear  this  morning.  Dean  John  Lawson  of  ‘Denver 
University  will  report  for  the  schools  of  greater  size. 

Dean  John  E.  Lawson,  Jr.:  Mr.  Chairman,  Gentlemen:  The  sec- 
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tion  meeting  of  the  larger  schools  was  called  to  order  by  Dean  Mc- 
Elroy,  with  19  Deans  present.  They  were  as  follows:  Olmsted  of 
Michigan;  Postle,  Bishop  and  Johnson  of  Cincinnati;  Dubach  of  Ore¬ 
gon;  Reiser  of  Iowa  State;  Newman  of  Alabama;  Moore  and  Nowotny 
of  Texas;  Turner  and  Hampton  of  Illinois;  Harper  of  Nebraska;  Mall-, 
ett  of  Iowa;  Cole  of  Louisiana  State;  Findlay  of  Oklahoma;  Bostwick 
of  New  Mexico;  McElroy  and  Stromberg  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  and 
Lawson  of  Denver. 

Dean  McElroy  had,  prior  to  the  meeting,  secured  some  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  topics  or  questions  from  various  deans  to  be  discussed.  How¬ 
ever,  we  were  able  to  get  over  only  three  or  four  of  those — ^four,  as  a 
matter  of  fact.  We  also  had,  as  you  know,  the  three  questions  which 
Chairman  Findlay  asked  all  the  sections.  One  of  those  happened  to 
have  been  also  one  of  the  questions  on  Dean  McElroy’s  list.  Additional 
questions  came  up,  so  that  all  together  we  discussed  briefly  seven  dif¬ 
ferent  topics  or  questions. 

The  first  had  to  do  with  coordination  of  personnel  services,  and  I 
was  interested  in  noting  that  all  of  the  deans  present  agreed  that 
direct  and  mechanical  coordination  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to  ac¬ 
complish.  There  are  so  many  interests  that  oppose  such  coordination 
that  in  many  cases  it  is  a  slow  procedure,  if  indeed  it  is  possible  at  all. 

Dean  McEHroy  and  one  or  two  others  reported  some  little  success 
with  the  idea  of  the  creation  of  what  you  might  call  an  over-writing 
committee,  composed  of  members  of  the  various  other  committees  in 
the  university  or  college  having  to  do  with  personnel  work — a  coordinat¬ 
ing  committee,  if  you  wish.  That  seems  quite  successful  in  some  in¬ 
stances,  but  not  I  believe  wholly  so.  I  was  also  interested  in  a  rather 
ghoulish  remark  by  one  of  the  deans  to  the  effect  that  the  death  of  two 
or  three  obstructionists  on  his  faculty  added  greatly  in  the  coordination 
of  personnel  services.  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  recommendation  to  the 
group,  but  at  least  there  is  a  point  to  it. 

I  can  see  something  in  it  myself.  It  was  the  consensus  of  this 
group  that  in  all  probability  coordination  can  be  had  more  rapidly  by 
an  indirect  method  such  as,  for  example,  personal  relationships  between 
the  Dean  of  Men  who  desires  to  coordinate,  and  those  whom  he  desires 
to  coordinate.  Dean  Turner  quoted  the  experience  and  remarkable 
success  of  Dean  Goodnight  in  that  respect.  Also,  it  seems  that  if  the 
Dean  of  Men  has  membership  on  a  good  many  of  the  committees  hav¬ 
ing  to  do  with  personnel  service,  he  can  by  means  of  that  overlapping 
membership,  indirectly  coordinate.  That  seems  to  be  a  rather  natural 
and  logical  way  to  do  it. 

Again,  Dean  Turner  reported  some  little  success  with  infiltration 
of  dean  of  men,  trained  men — that  is,  his  ex-assistants — into  key  po¬ 
sitions  elsewhere  in  the  university.  I  suppose  you  would  call  that  sort 
of  a  fifth  column  movement,  wouldn't  you?  He  did  not  label  it  that 
way.  There  is  some  little  point  to  that  idea. 
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Then,  finally,  the  consenaus  was  on  this  question  that  the  utilizing 
of  professional  departments  for  the  giving  of  advice  and  guidance  in 
their  respective  field  is  obviously  far  superior  to  the  attempt  by  the 
Dean  of  Men  to  give  guidance  advice,  for  example,  in  fields  in  which  he 
is  not  altogether  familiar.  In  connection  with  this  question  of  coordin¬ 
ation  of  personnel  services,  the  topic  of  student  participation  in  member¬ 
ship  on  committees  having  to  do  with  personnel  work  was  raised. 

I  personally  was  very  much  interested  in  the  imanimous  agreement, 
I  should  say,  on  three  points.  First,  that  where  students  and  faculty 
sit  on  the  same  committee,  they  very  rarely  divide  on  student-faculty 
lines.  There  are  usually  some  students  and  some  faculty  on  each  side 
of  the  question.  Again,  in  the  second  place,  that  where  these  commit¬ 
tees  have  to  do  with  disciplinary  matters,  the  students  are  almost  al¬ 
ways  more  severe  than  the  faculty  members.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  have 
noticed  that,  and  it  is  a  matter  worth  noting.  B^ally,  we  were  agreed 
upon  this  point:  that  one  difficulty  with  the  student  membership  or 
personnel  committees  is  that  the  students  usually  like  to  have  a  great 
deal  of  authority,  but  they  steer  shy  of  responsibility  and  that  of  course 
is  something  that  cannot  be  done  successfully,  because  the  two  go  to¬ 
gether. 

A  second  question  which  we  discussed  had  to  do  with  disciplinary 
machinery,  and  there  was  some  little  talk  of  the  Michigan  scheme  where 
it  appears  each  of  the  colleges  or  schools  in  the  University  has  its  own 
disciplinary  committee,  and  there  is  also  a  university  committee.  The 
schood  or  college  committee  handles  disciplinary  cases  arising  in  that 
school  or  college,  whereas  the  university  committee  apparently  handles 
what  we  would  call,  I  presume,  inter-mural  disciplinary  cases;  that  is, 
involving  students  of  the  various  schools. 

The  question  was  raised  whether  or  not  that  introduces  lack  of 
uniformity,  and  it  was  agreed  that  a  lack  of  uniformity  was  introduced 
by  that  system.  It  was  further  apparently  thought,  although  no  action 
was  taken  on  this  point,  that  uniformity  might  not  necessarily  be  es¬ 
sential,  although  perhaps  it  would  ibe  desirable,  and  Dean  Turner  again 
reported  that  he  had  discovered  recently  that  in  the  12  component  parts 
of  the  University  of  Illinois,  or  12  of  them,  there  were  16  different  ways 
whereby  a  student  could  get  himself  on  probation.  That  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  matter  of  uniformity  at  all.  Dean  Turner  did  not  state  whether 
or  not  any  one  of  his  students  got  on  probation  in  all  16  of  those  ways, 
but  I  think  if  we  could  ask  him  that,  after  this,  it  would  be  an  inter¬ 
esting  thing.  The  boy  would  be  a  genius,  I  should  say,  if  he  did  that. 

The  third  question  had  to  do  with  cooperative  housing,  and  hurry¬ 
ing  on,  it  was  here  foimd  that  where  cooperative  housing  is  used  to  any 
extent,  the  dean  of  men  and  the  dean  of  women,  respectively,  supervise 
and  to  a  considerable  extent  control  the  systems  for  men  and  women. 
They  require  monthly  reports  and  occasional  audits.  They  invariably 
approve  house  mothers  or  hostesses,  and  in  a  few  instances,  with  the 
dean  of  men  and  dean  of  women  acting  for  the  university,  regulate 
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subsidizing  of  these  ventures,  although  in  other  instances,  and  perhaps 
in  more  of  them,  there  is  no  university  subsidizing, 

We  then  branched  off  into  a  discussion  of  the  extent  to  which  an 
institution  should  collect  or  assist  in  the  collection  of  bills  owed  by  its 
students,  and  we  found  a  great  difference  of  opinion  here,  considerable 
diversity  of  practice,  going  all  the  way  from  no  collection  by  the  in¬ 
stitution,  through  collection  by  the  institution  of  fraternity  accoimts,  or 
of  boarding  house  accounts,  to  the  other  extreme,  where  in  one  instance 
the  school  was  reported  as  standing  ready  to  collect  any  valid  account 
against  the  students  before  that  stixlent  would  be  given  his  degree. 
That,  as  I  say,  caused  a  good  bit  of  discussion,  and  there  was  not  any¬ 
thing  like  a  unanimous  opinion  on  it.  There  was  a  great  difference  of 
opinion.  We  therefore  recommend  no  conclusion. 

We  then  started  to  embark  on  the  question  whether  or  not  the  in¬ 
stitution  should  likewise  insist  upon  the  collection  of  accounts  owed  by 
faculty  members  (laughter),  and  after  talking  that  over  for  approxi¬ 
mately  ten  seconds,  we  dropped  it  without  any  decision  on  the  matter 
(Laughter) 

Our  fourth  question  had  to  do  with  administrative  policies  for 
dormitories.  Stromberg  of  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  explained  the  set-up 
there,  where  it  appears  that  the  institution  controls  the  dormitories  to 
the  extent  that  the  campus  dietitian  regulates  the  matter  of  food  x>rob- 
lems.  Academic  counsellors  are  appointed  by  or  with  the  consent  of  at 
least  the  Dean  of  Men;  house  mothers  or  hostesses  likewise;  and  by  the 
way,  these  house  mothers  and  hostesses  in  turn  appoint  proctors.  They 
handle  the  disciplinary  problems,  and  that  student  government  is  relied 
upon  very  extensively  to  keep  order,  that  being  the  chief  and  most  valu¬ 
able  method  of  keeping  order.  We  likewise  discussed  briefly  the  system 
of  Purdue,  but  since  there  was  no  representative  from  Purdue,  we  did 
not  make  a  report  on  the  subject. 

We  come  now  to  our  fifth  point,  our  T.  N.  E.,  Kappa  Beta  Phi,  and 
what  have  you?  I  noticed  that  most  of  the  schools  represented  said 
that  they  hoped  they  did  not  have  T.  N.  E.,  and  so  on,  on  the  campus, 
but  I  did  not  observe  that  any  d^an  said  he  did  not  have  that  on  the 
campus.  There  was  a  rather  natural  reluctance  to  go  out  on  the  limb 
on  that  subject.  Mr.  Harper  reported  to  us  on  the  case  in  Nebraska. 
You  heard  that.  I  will  not  repeat  it.  We  all  thought  it  was  extremely 
interesting  and  enlightening.  Our  track  man  here,  Mr.  Bostwick,  did 
not  give  us  his  story.  He  was  saving  that  for  this  morning,  and  you 
have  just  heard  about  his  amazing  speed.  By  the  way,  it  was  a  little 
cooler  then  than  it  is  now,  wasn't  it? 

Dean  Moore:  You  strolled  over  to  the  campus  in  a  car,  didn’t  you, 
from  your  house?  ('Laughter) 

Dean  Lawson:  I  think  the  Dean  led  with  his  chin,  if  you  ask  me. 
In^so  far  as  any  agreement  on  the  subject  was  concerned,  as  I  saw  it 
last  night,  we  probably  could  have  agreed,  although  we  did  not  take  a 
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formal  vote,  on  these  points:  In  the  first  place,  that  the  chief  difficulty 
arises  from  the  inspiration  of  alumni  and  these  racketeers  who  have 
pins  to  sell.  By  the  way,  Turner,  said  he  had  a  whole  drawer  full  of 
Kappa  Beta  Phi  pins,  but  he  did  not  say  whether  he  was  selling  them 
or  not. 

Secretary  Turner;  I  said  I  would  give  them  away. 

Dean  Lawson:  I  beg  your  pardon.  Business  isn’t  very  good  at  this 
time  in  the  field.  He  got  them  by  capturing  them,  he  said.  This  story 
appears  differently  than  I  apparently  got  it  last  night.  Dean  Turner 
feels  that  the  agitation  on  his  campus,  the  feeling  of  his  campus  against 
spending  money  which  will  be  sent  to  national  organizations  would  op¬ 
erate  strongly  against  T.  N.  E.  and  the  like. 

Also,  we  agreed  pretty  earty  that  the  less  said  publicly  about  this 
on  our  campuses,  the  better,  and  we  should  try  to  handle  this  as  quietly 
as  possible  ;and  that  if  we  can  get  the  assistance  of  the  national  organ¬ 
izations,  as  Dean  Bostwick  has  discussed,  that,  too,  would  help  us.  I 
was  impressed  by  the  fact,  though,  that  here  is  something  that  all  of 
us  probably  have,  and  none  of  us  know  the  definite  answer  to. 

Our  sixth  question  had  to  do  with  the  cooperation  asked  or  request¬ 
ed  by  the  office  of  education  as  to  the  study  of  placement,  and  without 
any  discussion,  the  group  unanimously  adopted  a  resolution  that  it 
might  go  on  record  as  being  both  willing  and  anxious  to  cooperate  with 
the  office  of  education  in  such  a  study.  There  was  no  question,  no  divers¬ 
ity  of  opinion  at  all,  on  that  point.  As  I  say,  it  was  unanimously  adopted. 

Finally,  the  question  of  military  training.  Dean  Findlay  read  a 
telegram  which  he  had  received  from  Mr.  Snavely,  asking  four  quest¬ 
ions.  First,  what  was  thought  of  the  idea  of  compulsory  military  train¬ 
ing  on  the  European  basis  or  system  for  all  men  between  the  ages  of 
21  and  25.  Second,  what  would  we  think  of  a  non-  military  training  of 
men  betw'een  18  and  21,  compulsory,  of  course.  Third,  what  of  deferring 
military  training  for  men  being  trained  in  certain  professional  fields 
which  might  have  a  military  implication;  medicine,  for  example.  Fourth, 
what  of  the  deferrment  of  military  training  for  certain  men  in  other 
educational  fields. 

We  discussed  this  matter  for  approximately  ten  minutes.  We  could 
not  arrive  at  a  decision  on  it.  We  therefore  asked  that  a  committee  be 
appointed  to  draw  up  a  set  of  alternative  proposals  to  submit  for  your 
consideration  this  morning.  That  committee  consisted  in  the  first  in¬ 
stance  of  Mr.  Cole  and  Mr.  Postle,  both  appointed  by  Dean  McElroy. 
Neither  of  them  would  serve  as  chairman.  We  then  debated  the  mat¬ 
ter  for  some  little  time,  and  decided  that  these  two  gentlemen  would 
be  asked  to  pick  the  third  member  of  the  committee,  and  appoint  him 
chairman.  (Laughter)  They  picked  Dean  McElroy  and  appointed  him 
Chairman.  ( Laughter ) 

Therefore,  Mr.  Chairman,  with  your  permission,  I  should  like  to 
close  my  report  of  this  section  by  asking  that  Dean  McElroy,  as  Chair- 
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man  of  this  special  committee,  be  allowed  to  submit  the  report  of  the 
committee.  (Applause) 

diaimiaa  Bostwick:  I  will  call  on  Dean  McElroy  for  his  report 
on  this  committee. 


Dean  McElroy:  President  Findlay,  Chairman  Bostwick,  Gentle¬ 
men:  Your  committee  met  this  morning,  and  after  sohie  breakfast  and 
much  discussion,  beg  to  give  this  report  to  the  Convention:  The  report 
of  the  committee  on  military  service: 

“In  view  of  the  general  world  conditions  which  have  prompted  the 
sending  of  telegrams  to  college  presidents  with  regard  to  opinion  on 
certain  phases  of  the  question  of  compulsory  military  training,  the  N. 
A.  D.  A.  M.  declares  itself  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  an  adequate 
system  of  national  defense. 

“Since  data  on  individual  differences  show  that  each  man  can  make 
his  optimum  contribution  only  when  placed  in  the  position  for  which  he 
is  peculiarly  adapted  by  aptitudes  and  training,  this  Association  favors 
that  system  of  military  training  which  recognizes  these  variations  in 
human  ability  and  recommends  that  the  National  Defense  Coimcil  recog¬ 
nize  training  in  certain  fields  of  higher  education,  notably  engineering, 
medicine,  agriculture,  science,  research,  social  sciences,  and  so  forth, 
as  a  fimdamental  part  of  his  period  of  service. 

“The  committee  recommends  this  resolution  be  adopted  by  the  As¬ 
sociation  and  that  copies  be  sent  immediately  to  the  presidents  of  the 
institutions  represented  here,  and  to  the  National  Defense  Coimcil.” 

That  is  our  report. 

Dean  Cole:  I  second  the  recommendation. 

CSiairman  Bostwick:  You  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  second. 
Is  there  any  discussion? 

Dean  Wunderlich:  To  whom  shall  this  apply? 

Dean  McElroy:  I  do  not  know  that  we  tried  to  determine  to  whom 
that  should  apply — of  course  to  all  those  who  are  of  military  age.  Per¬ 
haps  21  to  45,  if  that  is  the  way  that  the  draft  would  be,  or  the  com¬ 
pulsory  military  training  should  be. 

Dean  McCreery :  Is  that  non-college  as  well  as  college  people  ? 

Dean  McElroy:  That  they  recognize  their  specific  fields  of  en¬ 
deavor.  That  was  the  idea — ^that  we  could  do  more  in  defense  of  our 
coimtry  if  they  would  recognize  the  abilities  and  aptitudes  of  individuals 
so  trained  €uid  so  brought  into  military  life. 

Dean  Schultz:  I  would  just  like  to  ask  a  question.  Do  I  under¬ 
stand  that  this  resolution  is  a  recommendation  in  favor  of  omiversal 
compulsory  military  training,  or  is  it  a  recommendation  that  when  and 
if  such  a  system  is  adopted,  that  this  would  apply? 
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Deaa  McE^roy:  This  would  apply  if  it  went  into  effect. 

Dean  Schultz:  It  is  not  primarily  a  recommendation  for  compul¬ 
sory  military  training. 

Dean  Bnbbell:  May  we  have  that  read  again,  slowly?  I  think 
that  would  clarify  some  points. 

- Dean  McElroy  re-read  the  report. . . . 

Dean  Zumbrunnen:  I  would  like  to  suggest  an  amendment,  that 
we  favor  such  a  program  if  and  when  the  federal  govenunent  estab¬ 
lishes  it.  We  are  not  here  saying  that  we  are  favoring  the  govern¬ 
ment’s  inaugiuratkig  that.  I  would  like  to  suggest  a  second  amendment, 
that  we  substitute  the  word  "preparedness”  for  the  word  "military,”  so 
that  it  reads  that  we  are  in  favor  of  national  preparedness  training. 
Maybe  I  am  all  wrong.  I  am  possibly  talking  about  something  now  for 
which  I  do  not  know  the  proper  terminology.  But  it  seems  to  me  there 
is  a  great  difference  between  military  training  and  this  preparedness 
training.  1  am  all  for  preparedness  training,  and  I  am  for  military 
training  in  a  limited  area,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  this  is  a  very  much 
larger  program  that  we  are  talking  about  than  specifically  military 
training.  So  I  would  like  to  suggest  amendments  at  those  two  points 
which  I  have  mentioned. 

Oiairman  Bostwick:  You  have  heard  the  suggested  amendments. 

Dean  Cole:  I  do  not  believe  that  the  dean  from  S.  M.  U.  has  gotten 
this  first  paragraph.  That  answers  it  by  the  first  paragraph:  "In 
view  of  the  general  world  conditions  which  have  prompted  the  sending 
of  telegrams  to  college  presidents  with  regard  to  opinions  on  certain 
phases  ot  the  question  of  compulsory  military  training,  the  N.  A.  D.  A. 
M.  declares  itself  whole-heartedly  in  favor  of  an  adequate  system  of 
national  defense.”  That  is  not  necessarily  military  training. 

Dean  MoCreery:  Military  training  is  mentioned  later  on.  Read 
that  part. 

Dean  Cole:  "Since  data  on  individual  differences  show  that  each 
man  can  make  his  optimum  contribution  only  when  placed  in  the  posi¬ 
tion  for  which  he  is  peculiarly  adapted  by  aptitudes  and  training,  this 
Association  favors  that  system  of  military  training  which  recognizes 
these  variations  in  human  ability  and  recommends  that  the  National 
Defense  Council  recognize  training  in  certain  fields  of  higher  education, 
notably  engineering,  medicine,  agriculture,  science,  research,  social 
sciences,  and  so  forth,  as  a  fundamental  part  of  his  period  of  service.” 

Dean  McCreery:  Just  leave  "military”  out.  Wouldn’t  that  be 
just  as  well? 

Dean  Schultz:  I  move  to  strike  out  the  word  "military.”  I  think 
that  would  comply  with  all  suggestions. 

Chairman  Bostwick:  I  think  it  would. 

Dean  Dubach:  I  second  the  motion  to  strike  out  the  word  “mil¬ 
itary.” 
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Clialnnan  Bostwick:  All  in  favor  of  the  amendment,  signify  by 
saying,  “aye*';  opposed  “no."  The  motion  is  carried. 

President  Findlay:  May  I  raise  a  point  of  information?  It  seems 
to  me  that  the  last  part  of  paragraph  2  puts  the  liberal  arts  colleges 
on  the  spot.  I  wonder  therefore  if  the  significance  of  the  whole  para¬ 
graph  would  be  lost  at  all  if  these  words  were  to  be  struck  out:  “certain 
fields  of.*’  Strike  that  out.  And  also,  “notably  engineering,  medicine, 
agriculture,  science,  research,  social  sciences,  and  so  forth,”  so  that  the 
sentence  might  read:  “....that  the  National  Defense  Coimcil  recog¬ 
nize  training  in  higher  education  as  a  fimdamental  part  of  his  period 
of  service,”  so  that  the  point  that  is  raised  in  the  fore  part  of  the  para¬ 
graph  indicating  that  yoimg  men  of  College  age  would  be  classified  as 
to  their  individual  differences  would  apply  in  a  general  method  to  all, 
instead  of  the  particular  things  mentioned. 

Dean  Bradfield:  I  second  the  motion. 

Chaimian  Bostwick:  The  amendment  is  to  strike  out  the  words 
“certain  fields  of*’  and  “notably  engineering,  medicine,  agriculture, 
science,  research,  social  sciences,  and  so  forth,”  so  it  would  then  read,” 
....that  the  National  Defense  Coimcil  recognize  training  in  higher 
education  as  a  fundamental  part  of  his  period  of  service.” 

Tou  have  heard  the  motion  and  the  second.  Is  there  any  discuss¬ 
ion  on  that?  If  not,  all  in  favor  of  that  amendment,  signify  by  saying, 
“aye”;  opposed,  “no.”  The  “ayes”  have  it. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  facilities  are  for  mimeographing  here,  but 
it  would  be  helpful  to  me  and  others  if,  during  the  morning  this  would 
be  mimeographed,  so  we  could  read  what  we  are  sending  in.  I  may 
have  to  see  my  president  when  I  get  back  on  the  campus.  I  would  like 
to  know  what  I  have  sent  in. 

Secretary  Turner:  I  think  it  would  be  well  to  postpone  further 
action  on  this,  the  adoption  of  the  final  report,  until  we  have  all  had 
time  to  think  about  it  a  little  bit.  This  is  too  important  a  matter  to 
pass  hcustily,  and  I  think  we  would  do  well  to  table  the  matter  until  this 
:aftemoon,  or  until  we  can  get  at  it  on  the  program  again.  I  move  we 
table  it.  It  is  understood  that  the  mimeographing  will  be  done. 

Chaimian  Bostwick:  All  in  favor  of  tabling  this  motion  until 
sometime  this  afternoon,  please  signify  by  sa3ring,  “aye;”  opposed, 
“no.”  The  motion  is  carried.  It  has  been  postponed  imtil  this  after¬ 
noon. 

Now,  we  are  a  couple  of  minutes  behind  our  schedule.  We  want 
to  give  the  next  speaker  his  full  allottment  of  time.  (He  has  come  a  long 
way  to  give  us  something  which  I  am  sure  is  going  to  be  highly  worth 
while,  and  I  am  going  to  ask  “Shorty”  Nowotny,  Assistant  Dean  of 
Students  at  the  University  of  Texas,  to  introduce  the  speaker.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

Dean  Nowotny:  This  man  that  I  am  asked  to  introduce  this  mom- 
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ing,  we  had  to  speak  at  the  University  of  Texas  on  one  occasion,  and  as 
we  were  leaving  the  auditorium  he  and  I  were  walking  out  together,  and 
the  people  in  front  of  us  were  talking — ^some  faculty  man  and  his  wife. 
The  lady  said,  *That  man  had  something  imder  his  hat  .besides  hair.” 
This  professor  said,  ”My  dear  lady,  that  is  the  most  delicate  compli¬ 
ment  to  dandruff  I  ever  heard.”  (Laughter) 

About  four  or  five  years  ago  a  young  man  came  to  my  office  one 
afternoon  and  said,  *We  have  the  national  president  of  one  of  these 
honorary  fraternities  in  town,  and  we  would  like  for  you  to  come  out 
and  meet  him  tonight  at  our  meeting.”  I  groaned  because  it  was  one 
of  those  cold,  wet  fall  nights  about  the  last  of  November,  cuid  I  had 
made  certain  plans  for  the  evenixf^.  But  I  said,  ”A11  right.  I  never 
heard  of  the  organization.”  He  said,  ”lt  is  Alpha  Phi  Omega.”  I  had 
not  paid  much  attention  to  the  fraternity. 

I  went  to  this  meeting,  and  in  walked  a  man  who  weighed  some¬ 
what  more  than  I  weigh,  to  say  the  least,  and  he  sat  down  and  said, 
”A11  right  boys;  drag  chairs  around  the  table  here  and  let's  have  a  bull 
session.”  I  intended  to  staiy  about  15  minutes.  1  left  there  at  11:30. 
I  listened  to  this  bird  sit  down  and  talk  to  young  college  men  about 
serving  their  community  and  their  campus  and  themselves,  and  I  just 
forgot  all  about  my  watch. 

This  morning,  I  think  some  of  you  will  forget  about  your  watches, 
and  not  be  like  a  certain  man  who  said,  don't  mind  your  looking  at 
your  watch  but  don't  shake  it  to  see  if  the  thing  has  stopped.”  I  have 
learned  to  know  this  man  pretty  well.  He  is  human,  whether  he  looks 
like  it  or  not.  He  has  faults  like  you  and  I.  When  I  first  saw  Dean 
Dubach  thirteen  years  ago  at  our  meeting  in  Boulder,  and  some  of  these 
other  men,  I  was  a  youngster  taken  in,  and  they  made  me  feel  that 
even  though  I  was  small  fry,  I  was  welcome  in  this  great  .body.  That 
night  we  listened,  at  a  joint  meeting  with  the  Interfratemity  Coimcil, 
to  bne  of  the  most  noble  souls  I  ever  heard,  and  that  man  was  Francis 
Shepardson,  talking  to  us  about  fraternities.  I  never  forgot  that 
address. 

I  do  not  want  to  be  sacrilegious  this  morning,  and  I  admit  I  am 
prejudiced,  but  to  me  this  man  we  have  here  this  morning,  as  he  is 
endeavoring  to  serve  young  men  in  America,  ranks  with  Francis  Shep¬ 
ardson.  1  think  that  is  a  high  compliment.  In  introducing  him,  I  am 
introducing  a  mdn  who  is  a  member  of  one  or  two  boards  of  directors 
or  regents  of  certain  colleges.  He  is  a  tax  payer  and  the  father  of  a 
young  lady  of  college  age.  He  is  an  alumnus  of  a  distinguished  insti¬ 
tution.  I  think  he  knows  something  about  deans  of  men.  Most  of  you 
have  talked  to  him  in  your  offices.  1  think  he  has  ideas  of  what  he 
thinks  a  dean  of  men  should  be.  He  uses  pretty  strong  language  some¬ 
times,  telling  me  about  some  of  these  deans  of  men  when  he  thinks  they 
do  not  hew  to  the  line. 

I  have  talked  to  you  long  enough.  In  closing,  I  would  like  to  say 
this  about  him,  as  a  measure  of  his  service:  Dean  Joseph  A.  Park  has 
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made  surveys  for  our  Association  about  racketeering  in  national  hon¬ 
orary  fraternities.  It  so  happens  I  have  seen  the  books  of  the  national 
organization  he  represents,  and  even  though  he  has  tjraveled  frons 
Florida  to  California,  from  Washington  to  Maine,  those  books  do  not 
show  one  penny  turned  in  by  him  as  an  expense  item,  and  not  a  penny 
of  salary  for  Roe  Bartle.  That  is  the  way  he  wants  it  done. 

The  people  of  Kansas  City  recognize  the  bigness  of  this  man  physic¬ 
ally,  spiritually,  and  mentally.  At  the  end  of  every  decade  they  award 
a  distinguished  service  plaque  to  their  outstanding  citizen.  For  the 
decade  just  closed,  they  had  a  committee  made  up  of  Protestant  minis¬ 
ters,  Catholic  men,  Jewish  men,  and  chamber  of  commerce  officials,  and 
what  not.  They  recently  awarded  this  plaque  to  our  speaker  this 
morning. 

I  want  to  apologize  for  taking  so  much  of  your  time,  but  I  am 
honored  and  privileged  to  present  to  you  this  morning.  The  Chief.  (Ap¬ 
plause) 

Mr.  IL  Roe  Bartle:  Chairman  Bostwick,  my  good  Friend  Dean 
Nowotny,  and  I  address  you  Men  who  are  Deans  of  Men  as  Supreme 
Centers  of  Opportimity;  That  was  a  marvelous  introduction,  ‘'Shorty. ” 
I  would  like  to  take  you  everywhere  I  go,  to  introduce  me.  It  was  a 
“honey.”  It  was  just  a  peach.  I  must  confess  as  I  sat  back  there  I  felt 
humble  and  insignificant.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  reminds  me  of  the 
time  when  I  came  up  to  Des  Moines  to  talk  to  that  great  state-wide 
meeting  of  Rotary  Clubs,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Rotary  Club  of  Des 
Moines,  Iowa  got  out  an  attractive  announcement  and  mustered  all  the 
favorable  adjectives  in  his  vocabulary  in  describing  your  humble 
speaker  of  this  moment. 

He  sent  me  this  annoimcement  before  the  meeting,  and  as  I  looked 
at  it,  I  thought,  “Can  this  really  be  Roe  Bartle  who  is  being  presented 
and  described?”  Then  I  thought  in  terms  of  a  little  white-headed  lady 
who  lives  in  Boyle  County,  Kentucky,  the  good  woman  who  brought 
Mrs.  Bartle  into  the  world  and  gave  her  life  and  being.  For  more  than 
25  years  I  have  been  trying  to  make  the  right  kind  of  impression  on 
Mrs.  Bartle’s  mother.  I  have  not  traveled  very  far,  and  I  thought  this 
was  a  golden  opportunity  to  impress  her  with  the  bigness  and  great¬ 
ness  of  her  son-in-law.  So  I  wrote  across  the  face  of  the  annoimce¬ 
ment,  “I  want  you  to  read  this  announcement,  because  as  a  matter  of 
fact  it  describes  quite  adequately  the  man  who  some  years  ago  married 
your  daughter.” 

In  about  four  days  a  letter  came  to  my  desk  marked  “Personal  and 
confidential.”  I  recognized  the  handwriting  and  tore  the  envelope  open 
to  see  what  the  girl  had  to  say.  There  was  the  same  announcement  I 
had  mailed  to  her,  and  right  imder  the  lines  she  had  sent  this  message 
back  to  me:  “Dear  Son:  I  have  read  with  interest  the  description  of 
the  young  man  contained  in  the  pamphlet.  It  must  be  wonderful. 
My,  my;  how  you  have  changed  since  you  married  my  daughter. 
Mother.”  (Laughter) 
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I  hope  that  I  can  improve  with  the  passing  of  the  years,  but  do 
you  know  that  was  all  I  could  think  about  while  you  were  standing  up 
here  introducing  me  a  moment  ago?  Some  of  you  have  been  in  that 
great  river  harbor  in  New  York,  and  you  have  seen  those  great  ocean 
liners  as  they  would  steam  up  the  river,  and  then  suddenly  they  would 
stop  and  a  little  tug  would  go  out  and  hook  onto  that  great  big  vessel 
and  pull  it  on  in  and  dock  it.  It  does  not  make  any  difference  how  much 
power  is  found  in  the  Normandie  or  the  Queen  Mary  or  the  Queen 
Elizabeth — they  are  helpless  when  they  get  into  the  harbor  imtil  they 
have  a  little  tug  to  bring  them  in  and  dock  them.  1  appreciate  the 
marvelous  way  you  have  brought  this  340  pounds  here  before  this  body. 
(Laughter) 

'^Shorty”  made  mention  of  the  fact  that  I  had  a  daughter,  and  I  am 
very  proud  of  my  flesh  and  blood.  Unfortimately,  I  have  no  boys.  I 
will  say  that  within  a  period  of  ten  days  there  will  be  a  boy  in  my  home, 
for  this  morning  1  received  a  long  distance  telephone  call  stating  that 
Mrs.  Bartle  and  I  were  to  become  papa  and  mama  ag^ain,  in  view  of 
the  fact  that  a  little  boy  5  and  a  little  boy  8  were  leaving  England  this 
morning  and  heading  for  the  United  States,  and  will  make  their  home 
with  us  until  such  time  as  they  may  be  returned  to  their  rightful  pa¬ 
rents.  (Applause) 

I  have  never  had  any  boys  of  my  own,  but  I  have  been  vitally  inter¬ 
ested  in  boys  for  a  period  of  years.  When  I  came  home  from  college  in 
1912,  1  became  a  scout  master  of  a  boy  scout  troop,  and  from  that  day 
up  to  this  very  moment,  I  have  been  interested  in  the  boy  scout 
movement,  and  have  been  privileged  to  be  the  president  of  the 
Boys'  Club  in  Kansas  City  and  other  activities  of  likei  type  and 
character.  Never  having  been  blessed  with  a  boy  of  my  own,  I  felt 
that  I  should  give  of  my  time  and  energy  and  talent  to  the  boy  life  of 
my  community. 

Way  back  in  1913  I  had  my  first  boy  scout  camp,  and  from  that 
time  up  to  this  very  moment,  with  the  exception  of  three  years  that  I 
was  wearing  the  uniform  of  my  government  in  the  service,  I  have 
camped  for  a  period  of  two  weeks  to  two  months  with  a  group  of  boy 
scouts.  I  have  a  little  cabin  which  1  built  down  on  the  banks  of  the 
Osage  River  in  Missouri,  and  there  every  summer  I  camp  with  approx¬ 
imately  ZfiOO  or  4,090  boys.  Through  the  years  I  reckon  I  have  camped 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  boys,  and  when  I  arrive  on  the  reservation, 
1  think  I  will  play  the  role  of  the  dean  of  men.  I  handle  all  the  dis¬ 
ciplinary  problems,  and  I  thrill  in  the  privilege  which  is  mine. 

Now  through  all  those  years,  I  have  only  foimd  three  boys  that 
were  so  mean  and  so  ‘"omery"  and  so  contemptible  that  they  had  to  be 
sent  home.  I  put  them  in  my  car  and  personally  escorted  them  to  their 
homes  and  turned  them  over  to  their  fathers  and  mothers — ^just  three 
boys.  That  is  all. 

But  just  for  a  moment  I  want  to  tell  you  about  my  daughter,  if 
I  may.  I  am  sort  of  crazy  about  her.  My  daughter  is  in  her  senior 
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year  in  prep  at  this  particular  moment.  Yes,  next  year  about  this  time 
I  am  going  to  be  looking  for  an  institution  of  higher  learning  where 
she  may  go  to  prepare  and  equip  herself  for  life.  Well,  we  had  a  little 
agreement  in  our  family  circle,  in  our  family  household,  as  to  when 
the  young  lady  should  start  on  her  social  calendar,  and  it  was  a  year 
ago  this  past  Christmas  that  she  went  to  her  first  formal  party.  I  will 
not  forget  it,  because  I  had  to  buy  “glad  rags“  and  high-heeled  shoes 
and  all  that  goes  with  it. 

I  could  not  be  at  home  in  the  early  portion  of  that  particular  eve¬ 
ning,  and  after  1  had  finished  my  evening  engagements  downtown  about 
8:30,  I  went  down  to  my  little  shack  on  Mortgage  Heights  where  I  live. 
I  ought  to  know  it  is  Mortgage  Heights.  I  bought  that  house  in  1928. 
As  I  crossed  the  threshold  my  daughter  c€une  down  the  steps,  and  to 
me  she  was  gorgeous.  I  looked  at  her  and  said,  “Honey,  come  on  down 
here.  You  are  the  most  wonderful  thing  I  ever  saw.”  I  placed  a  kiss 
upon  her  lips.  I  said,  “1  am  so  proud  of  you,  1  don’t  know  what  to  do. 
It  is  a  great  night,  isn’t  it?” 

Quite  nervously,  she  said,  “Daddy,  this  is  my  first  date.  It’s  won¬ 
derful.”  I  said,  “Sweetheart,  any  boy  who  takes  you  to  a  party  is  the 
luckiest  boy  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  I  will  tell  him  that.”  I  said, 
“Who  is  going  to  take  you  to  the  party.”  She  said,  “Don’t  worry  about 
me.  You  want  to  worry  about  everything  all  the  time.  Mother  and  I 
have  talked  it  all  over.  You  just  quit  worrying.”  And  she  put  a  kiss 
on  my  cheek  and  smiled  graciously. 

I  looked  at  her  and  said,  “I  think  you  are  trying  to  sell  me  a  bill 
of  goods.  Who  is  going  to  take  you  to  the  party?”  And  gentlemen, 
she  named  one  of  the  three  boys  I  brought  home  from  the  boy  scout 
camp.  (Laughter) 

The  funny  part  about  it  is  that  the  devil  is  still  hanging  around  the 
house.  I  confess  that  right  there  and  then  I  decided  that  I  would  give 
more  liberally  of  my  time,  energy,  and  talent  to  the  boy  life  of  my 
commimity,  because  I  do  not  want  my  million-dollar  daughter  marrying 
any  ten-cent  punk  boy. 

Gentlemen,  yours  is  a  great  responsibility.  I  was  told  when  I  was 
invited  to  come  here  as  your  guest  for  this  particular  occasion  that  I 
was  coming  into  a  den  of  lions  and  a  pack  of  wolves;  that  I  might  be 
tom  limb  from  limb,  and  that  anything  that  I  might  say  might  be  an 
incentive.  I  put  on  a  seersucker  suit  this  morning,  realizing  that  it 
might  be  hot  in  here  in  a  few  minutes,  and  I  am  ready  to  stand  the  gaff. 
You  cannot  embarrass  any  man  who  has  served  for  eight  years  as  a 
prosecuting  attorney,  and  his  hide  is  pretty  thick.  I  do  not  mind  tell¬ 
ing  you  that  this  morning  I  am  not  here  to  try  to  sell  you  an3rthing. 
All  I  would  like  to  do  is  this,  and  I  would  feel  that  the  time  and  the 
energy  that  I  invested  in  this  trip  would  have  been  very  much  worth 
while  if  I  can  stimulate  your  mental  processes  along  lines  which  will 
cause  you  to  become  a  more  effective  leader  of  men. 
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Now,  I  am  frank  to  tell  you  that  I  have  enjoyed  the  hours  that  I 
have  spent  with  you.  I  like  your  keen  sense  of  humor.  I  like  the  ser¬ 
iousness  with  which  you  approach  your  task.  Above  all  there  is  one 
thing  that  I  have  sensed  here  this  morning  that  I  like,  President  Find¬ 
lay.  These  men  ue  taking  their  jobs  seriously,  but  they  are  not  taking 
themselves  very  seriously.  You  know,  I  have  met  men  who  were 
deans  of  men  who  took  themselves  so  seriously  that  they  could  not  see 
the  job  that  had  been  cut  out  for  them  to  do  in  their  particular  in¬ 
stitution. 

I  have  heard  men  called  all  kinds  of  things  who  were  deans  of  men. 
In  the  last  30  days,  after  I  knew  I  was  coming  here,  I  jotted  down  some 
statements  that  came  from  the  lips  of  so-called  intelligent  college 
students.  I  heard  one  boy  refer  to  the  dean  of  men  as,  “That  old 
woman.“  That  spells  a  lot  to  me.  I  heard  another  boy  refer  to  the 
dean  of  men  as  “The  big  shot”  I  heard  another  boy  refer  to  the  dean 
of  men  as  “The  Hitler  of  our  campus.”  I  heard  another  boy  say,  “He 
is  a  keen  guy.”  I  heard  another  boy  say,  “He  is  a  swell  egg.”  And, 
Dean  Bostwick,  I  will  tell  you  that  last  night  1  had  dinner  in  a  home 
here  in  Albuquerque,  and  a  young  man  age  20  who  attends  your  Uni¬ 
versity  said,  “You  are  here  for  this  Deans’  meeting.  Do  you  know 
Dean  Bostwick?”  I  said,  "T  had  the  pleasure  of  meeting  him.”  He  said, 
“Gee,  for  my  money  he  can  be  president  of  anything.  He  is  the  swellest 
guy  in  this  state,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned.”  (Applause) 

I  will  tell  you  that  a  boy  age  20,  you  just  take  what  he  has  to  offer 
100  per  cent,  net,  no  discount.  He  will  express  himself  freely  and  ade¬ 
quately,  and  as  far  as  1  am  concerned,  the  statement  from  that  20- 
year-old  boy  yesterday  meant  more  to  me  than  the  fine  tribute  that 
was  personally  paid  to  you  by  Clint  Anderson  in  a  personal  conference 
at  our  table  yesterday.  I  would  rather  have  the  appraisal  of  that  young 
man  than  to  hear  some  of  these  appraisals  that  come  from  tried  and 
tested  proved  leaders  in  the  field  of  finance  and  business. 

1  should  like  to  brand  the  dean  of  men  this  morning  as  a  human 
engineer.  You  are  dealing  with  a  human  equation,  and  if  college  men 
on  the  morrow  are  going  to  be  God-loving  and  God-serving  and  partici¬ 
pating  citizens,  it  is  going  to  be  very  largely  because  you  men  have 
geared  up  a  program  of  extra-curricular  activities  which  will  have 
roimded  out  the  individual  college  student. 

Now,  there  are  some  things  that  I  am  sort  of  silly  about,  (Gentle¬ 
men,  and  I  admit  I  am  silly  about  them,  and  I  would  like  to  be  branded 
as  one  who  would  be  silly  about  them.  I  recall  coming  home  from  my 
war  experience,  and  I  was  interested  in  the  League  of  Nations.  I  sup¬ 
pose  some  of  you  know  that  there  was  such  a  thing  projected  some 
years  ago.  It  is  pretty  much  of  a  forgotten  thing  today. 

I  went  out  to  a  little  rural  schoolhouse  to  talk  about  the  League  of 
Nations  and  Article  10.  As  I  was  pouring  it  on  the  boys  to  the  best  of 
my  ability,  there  came  into  that  schoolhouse  auditorium  a  man  imder 
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the  influence  of  spiritus  fermenti,  and  he  was  well  organized,  Gentle¬ 
men.  As  I  started  in,  he  started  hfeckling.  Hecklers  used  to  worry  me, 
but  1  have  talked  to  my  comrades  of  the  American  Legion  on  the  second 
day  of  the  Convention  so  hecklers  do  not  worry  me  any  more. 

He  said,  “Sit  down;  you  are  silly.*’  After  I  took  it  as  long  as  I 
could,  I  paused  for  a  moment  and  said,  “Sir,  you  are  not  contributing 
anything  worth  while  to  this  meeting.  I  would  appreciate  it  if  you 
would  leave,  and  1  believe  you  would  have  the  thanks  of  this  assembled 
multitude.”  He  said,  “Sit  down;  you  are  silly.” 

I  said,  ‘^Listen,  you’re  drunk,  and  I  don’t  like  it.”  He  responded, 
“I  know  I’m  drunk;  I  know  I’m  dnmk.  But  you’re  silly.  Tomorrow 
morning  I’m  going  to  be  sober,  but  you’re  still  going  to  be  silly.” 
(Lav^'hter) 

I  would  like  to  be  silly  about  some  things  particularly  as  they  relate 
themselves  to  the  oncoming  generation.  We  have  made  a  mess  of 
things  pretty  much  here  in  America.  We  find  ourselves  in  a  peculiar 
plight  today,  and  we  know  full  well  that  the  world  is  filled  with  chaos 
and  turmoil  and  strife  on  every  hand.  But  when  I  think  of  the  dean  of 
men  here  this  morning,  in  the  particular  subject  which  was  assigned  to 
me — and  I  bring  the  evidence  so  that  I  may  have  full  right,  if  you 
please.  Dean  Turner.  It  says,  “We  want  you  to  talk  to  the  subject, 
Tt’s  My  Privilege’,”  and  they  want  me  to  talk  to  you  men  this  morning 
as  a  tax  payer  and  as  a  father  and  as  one  who  may  be  interested  in 
the  field  of  higher  education,  who  is  not  a  part  of  the  organized  field 
of  education — ^when  I  look  at  the  deans  of  men  I  am  reminded  of  the 
great  lines  that  came  from  the  mighty  pen  of  Henry  Van  Dyke,  and  I 
believe  that  this  is  the  philosophy  that  is  used  by  most  deans  of  men: 

“Put  me  in  touch  with  the  heart  of  a  boy, 

Let  me  study  his  doubts  and  fears; 

Let  me  show  him  the  way  of  life. 

And  help  him  avoid  its  tears. 

“For  the  heart  of  a  boy  in  its  buoyancy 
Is  one  that  is  pure  and  is  free; 

So  put  me  in  touch  with  the  heart  of  a  boy, 

The  heart  of  a  man  to  be.” 

Gentlemen,  it  is  your  responsibility  to  make  men,  to  build  men,  to 
give  them  a  clear  insight  into  their  opportunities,  and  as  I  view  this 
particular  conference  here  this  morning,  I  realize  that  this  is  an  in¬ 
ventory  time  for  you,  as  an  individual  dean  of  men.  There  is  no  suc¬ 
cessful  business  operation  today  which  would  annually  fail  to  take  an 
inventory,  that  they  might  know  the  assets  and  the  liabilities.  I  be¬ 
lieve  that  a  dean  of  men  annually  ought  to  take  inventory.  He  ought 
to  be  honest  with  himself.  He  ought  to  appraise  his  true  worth  and 
value.  He  ought  to  put  over  here  on  one  side  his  misgivings  and  his 
shortcomings — and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  single  dean  of  men,  who 
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is  honest,  who  will  not  admit  that  he  does  possess  some  shortcomings. 
On  the  other  side,  I  know  that  he  is  going  to  put  those  things  which  in 
his  heart  he  feels  he  can  do  effectively  and  well. 

I  would  like  to  give  you  five  things  here  this  momuig,  very  briefly, 
that  I  would  like  for  you  to  keep  in  mind,  that  1  as  a  humble  and  in¬ 
significant  tax  payer,  as  one  who  has  been  privileged  to  be  on  the 
boards  of  curators  or  tmistees  of  some  denominational  institutions,  be¬ 
lieve  to  be  the  kind  of  a  product  which  I  want  turned  out. 

In  the  first  place,  I  want  a  gentleman,  and  I  want  him  to  have 
self-discipline.  This  morning  I  heard  you  discuss  here  for  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  the  matter  of  compulsory  military  training.  I  was  never  known 
to  pAill  my  pimches,  but  I  am  going  to  tell  you  that  just  as  surely  as 
I  am  standing  here  and  you  are  sitting  there,  we  are  going  to  have 
compulsory  military  training,  and  it  is  going  to  be  in  colleges  and  imi- 
versities  before  the  end  of  the  present  school  year,  meaning  next  June. 
It  is  coming. 

We  need  courtesy  in  America,  and  if  there  is  any  one  thing  that 
seems  to  stand  out,  to  me,  as  being  a  challenger  to  men,  it  is  the  utter 
lack  of  courtesy  on  the  part  of  boys  who  are  in  college,  and  the  product 
which  we  find  turned  out  from  our  higher  institutions  of  learning. 
Courtesy  is  the  cheapest  thing  in  the  world.  It  will  carry  a  man  far. 
Courtesy  is  the  outward  expression  of  the  inner  gentleman,  and  you 
men  know  today  that  we  are  still  suffering  from  the  aftermath  of  the 
World  War,  when  everybody  seemed  to  feel,  “Well,  we  will  take  off  the 
gloves.  We  will  say  what  we  please  and  do  as  we  please,  without  re¬ 
gard  for  the  good  ladies  or  for  gentlemen.”  I  am  frank  to  tell  you  that 
1  believe  that  we  need  a  dominant  note  of  courtesy  on  college  campuses 
today.  I  know  that  it  is  utterly  lacking  in  some  institutions  of  learn¬ 
ing,  and  I  do  not  believe  that  we  can  expect  a  man,  when  he  reaches 
his  majority  and  goes  out  into  the  community  as  a  citizen,  to  be  court¬ 
eous  to  his  fellow  man  unless  he  has  that  bred  into  him  very  definitely 
during  his  college  life. 

I  want  him  to  have  self-discipline,  and  if  military  training  will  do 
nothing  more  for  us,  it  will  cause  lads  to  become  disciplined. 

I  want  him  to  have  some  of  the  social  graces,  and  I  realize  that 
the  fraternity  system  in  which  we  find  ourselves  today — and  I  refer 
primarily  now  to  the  social  fraternities — that  the  social  fraternities  are 
doomed  for  the  rocks  unless  the  deans  of  men  will  give  positive  leader¬ 
ship  to  the  whole  program  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  social  fraternities, 
and  unless  the  national  leade(rship  of  social  fraternities  is  willing  to 
aid  and  assist  and  cooperate  in  a  well-devised  and  carefully  worked 
out  scheme. 

I  am  convinced  that  on  some  college  campuses,  Gentlemen,  the 
Barb  is  the  forgotten  man.  I  am  convinced  that  the  boy  who  lives  in  a 
social  fraternity  house  acquires  some  social  graces  and  some  opportuni¬ 
ties  for  personality  development,  whereas  the  Barb  who  may  live  in  a 
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rooming  house  or  a  dormitory  ofttimes  is  forgotten.  I  believe  that  the 
man  who  does  not  have  the  money  to  pledge  a  social  fraternity,  or  who 
la  not  inclined  to  the  fraternity  system,  is  entitled  to  just  as  much 
thought  and  just  as  much  consideration  as  the  boy  who  may  have  the 
money,  or  is  inclined  to  become  a  Greek. 

I  believe  that  the  dean  of  men  holds  in  the  palm  of  his  hand  the 
program  as  it  affects  all  the  boy  life  of  our  Institutions  of  higher  learn¬ 
ing.  I  believe  that  he  ought  to  reckon  with  the  Barb  in  even  a  greater 
measure  than  he  does  with'  the  Greek  in  so  far  as  'the  social  program 
of  the  boy  is  concerned.  Therefore — can  go  on  at  length — believe 
that  it  is  the  responsibility  of  the  dean  of  men  to  give  to  me  as  a 
citizen  in  my  community,  men  who  are  truly  gentlemen,  who  are  court¬ 
eous,  who  are  self-disciplined,  who  have  a  clear  understanding  of  their 
social  responsibilities. 

In  the  second  place,  I  want  an  industrious  individual.  I  would  like 
for  work  to  become  in  America  an  honorable  Institution.  I  am  not 
unmlndflul  that  the  governmental  agencies  have  made  it  possible  for 
many  boys  to  have  the  opportimities  for  education,  and  they  would  not 
have  had  them  had  there  not  been  these  governmental  agencies  set  up. 
I  am  not  going  to  discount  for  one  moment  the  WPA,  because  1  be¬ 
lieve  we  would  have  had  a  social  revolution  in  America  had  not  some 
plan  been  devised  to  put  food  in  hungry  stomachs  and  clothes  on  naked 
backs. 

But  it  seems  to  me  that  in  America  today  the  boy  life,  particu¬ 
larly  those  in  colleges  and  universities,  are  saying,  “We  want  the  easy 
path.”  Only  10  or  12  days  ago,  as  I  was  sitting  upon  the  juvenile 
bench  in  Kansas  City  in  came  a  17-year-old  boy,  and  he  had  a  fine- 
looking  face.  He  must  have  been  a  chap  six  feet  tedl,  weighing  170 
pounds,  and  I  said,  “Son,  what  do  you  want  to  develop  into?  What  do 
you  want  to  become  in  life?"  He  said,  “I  want  to  go  on  WiPA.”  I  said, 
“Why  do  you  want  to  go  on  WPA?"  He  said,  “The  old  man  is  on  WPA, 
and  he’s  getting  along  all  right.  I’ll  just  take  the  dough.” 

Now,  he  was  not  a  college  student,  of  course  he  wasn’t,  but  the 
thing  that  I  am  trying  to  convey  to  you  is  this:  The  thinking  minority 
in  America  will  control  the  thoughts  and  the  political  structure  of  our 
nation.  If  we  are  going  to  make  boys  leeches  and  chaps  who  are  afraid 
to  toil  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night,  we  are  going  to  fail  in  the 
building  of  our  nation. 

I  recall  this  great  coimtry  in  which  we  find  ourselves  at  this  mo¬ 
ment,  and  all  the  territory  that  I  traveled  from  Kansas  City,  Missouri 
to  this  spot.  What  made  this  great  country?  Men  were  unafraid  to 
become  pioneers.  They  toiled  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night. 
They  built  homes.  Mothers  realized  that  it  was  a  fine,  a  noble  thing 
to  build  a  family.  God  was  a  part  of  their  thinking.  Yes,  but  today 
it  is,  “How  little  work  can  I  do  in  order  to  exist  and  get  along?” 

The  year  that  I  wsm  privileged  to  serve  as  Chairman  of  the  Boys’ 
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Work  Committee  of  Rotary  International,  I  was  greatly  disturbed  about 
the  vocational  aspects  of  Rotary.  I  went  into  Platt,  Missouri,  which  is 
a  rural  county,  and  with  the  aid  of  intelligent  individuals,  I  took  a  sur¬ 
vey,  starting  with  boys  in  the  fourth  grade  on  through  the  senior  year 
in  high  school.  We  wanted  to  know  what  the  thinking  of  the  boy  life  of 
that  rural  section  was  with  regard  to  their  vocations  in  their  own  world. 
Do  you  know  that  in  that  coimty  there  was  not  a  single  boy  who  wanted 
to  become  a  carpenter?  In  that  whole  county  not  a  single  boy  wanted 
to  become  a  carpenter. 

So  I  went  out  into  three  high  schools  in  that  county  and  I  talked 
to  the  senior  boys,  and  I  asked  them  where  they  wanted  to  go,  and 
whether  they  wanted  to  become  carpenters.  The  principal  answer  was 
that  it  was  not  honorable;  that  you  could  not  be  respected  and  be  a 
carpenter. 

Well,  do  you  know,  I  lived  next  door  to  a  carpenter  as  a  boy,  and 
my  daddy  was  a  Presbyterian  preacher.  I  played  with  the  carpenter’s 
sons.  It  did  not  hurt  me  a  bit.  They  did  not  teach  me  anything  that  I 
should  not  have  known.  I  will  not  tell  you  what  the  preacher’s  son 
taught  to  the  carpenter’s  soivs.  That  would  not  be  fair.  But  it  was 
honorable  for  that  man  to  toil  from  early  morning  to  late  at  night  as 
a  carpenter,  to  use  his  hands  and  the  brain  that  God  gave  him,  and  he 
was  a  very  much  respected  citizen  in  that  little  southern  community. 

We  recently  made  a  survey,  and  asked  a  group  of  high  school  sen¬ 
iors,  “What  is  your  future,  and  what  do  you  hope  to  attain  vocaticm- 
ally?’’  With  2,088  boys  interviewed,  we  found  that  1,081  wanted  to 
become  engineers,  and  721  of  them  wanted  to  become  aeronautical  en¬ 
gineers.  I  admit  we  need  aeronautical  engineers,  but  who  are  going  to 
be  the  mechanics?  After  these  airplanes  are  designed  and  built  and 
constructed,  who  is  going  to  service  the  airplane? 

What  am  I  leading  up  to?  Simply  this:  I  believe  sincerely.  Gent¬ 
lemen,  that  if  this  war  crisis  had  not  come,  that  within  a  period  of  2  to 
5  years,  there  would  have  been  a  definite  revolution  in  the  business  and 
the  financial  and  commercial  world,  directed  at  institutions  of  higher 
learning.  1  am  alluding  to  simply  this:  that  boys  today,  if  they  want 
to  go  on  to  college,  they  can,  and  when  they  get  back  home,  what  are 
they  prepared  for?  They  will  tell  you,  “I  can  do  anything,’’  and  the 
imfortunate  part  about  it  is  there  isn’t  much  of  anything  that  they 
can  do. 

They  have  been  trained  scholastically.  They  know  something 
about  the  arts  and  sciences,  but  how  can  they  make  a  living?  I  think 
too  many  of  our  boys  today  are  coming  back  from  college  feeling  that 
they  want  white-collar  jobs,  and  $200,  $300  jobs,  when  I  reckon  there 
are  not  more  than  five  or  ten  per  cent  of  the  boys  who  will  be  able  to 
attain  that  particular  status  or  standing  in  life. 

Recently  a  boy  came  into  my  office  and  he  sold  me  a  bill  of  goods. 
I  was  gullible.  He  sold  me.  He  said,  ‘T  have  to  have  a  job.  I  have 
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been  out  of  school  since  last  June,  and  boys  are  going  to  be  coming  out 
of  college  now  from  this  year’s  class,  and  I  still  have  not  got  a  job,  and 
I  must  have  a  job.  I  have  my  Bachelor’s  degree.  I  am  prepared  to  go 
out  and  do  anything,  if  they  will  only  give  me  a  chance.”  I  called  the 
general  manager  of  the  C5udahy  Corporation  in  Kansas  City.  I  said, 
**He  has  a  keen  family  background;  he  is  a  good  boy.”  He  said,  ”Roe, 
I’ll  start  the  boy.  I  have  not  got  a  place  for  him,  but  I  will  start  him 
in  the  office  doing  something.  All  I  can  pay  is  $60.00  a  month  to  start 
with,  and  I  do  not  know  exactly  where  he  is  going  to  end,  but  if  he  has 
the  stuff,  we  will  see  that  he  comes  right  along.” 

I  called  the  boy.  I  was  really  thrilled  and  I  called  him  in  and  said, 
“I  have  a  job  for  you,  Son,  and  it’s  a  honey.  I  have  a  job  for  you  with 
the  Cudahy  Corporation.  That  is  a  big  corporate  body  in  America,  and 
if  you  apply  yourself  and  do  the  job,  you  will  get  someplace  with  that 
outfit.”  The  first  question  he  asked  was,  “How  much  does  it  pay?”  I 
said,  “$60.00  a  month  to  start  with.  I  do  not  know  what  you  are  going 
to  do,  but  it  is  going  to  be  a  job  created  for  you  at  $60.00  a  month.  If 
you  make  good,  that  is  only  a  start.”  He  turned  to  me  and  said,  “Well, 
I’m  sorry.  As  a  college  graduate  if  I  am  not  worth  more  than  that,  I 
won’t  work  for  the  Cudahy  Corporation.”  I  said,  “Son,  I  no  longer 
represent  you.” 

Somewhere  in  his  college  life  he  got  the  idea  that  he  should  be  a 
white-collared,  $300.00  a  month  executive  the  very  day  that  he  left  the 
institution.  That  is  all  that  mattered. 

I  believe  that  someplace  down  the  line  in  our  campus  activity  and 
campus  work,  that  we  have  to  counsel  and  guide  and  direct  youth  so 
that  they  will  be  vocationally  equipped  to  do  a  job  and  to  make  a  living. 
After  all  is  said  and  done,  you  cannot  take  anything  with  you  when  you 
die.  It  doesn’t  make  any  difference  how  much  money  you  make  in  this 
old  world,  if  you  can  raise  your  family  and  rear  them  and  keep  a  roof 
over  your  head  and  food  in  your  stomach.  What  more  is  there  in  life, 
after  all  is  said  and  done? 

I  realize  in  many  of  your  institutions  you  have  vocational  counsel¬ 
lors,  and  you  have  this  vocational  set-up  so  you  can  catalogue  a  boy 
and  get  him  into  the  proper  groove  and  see  that  he  is  adequately 
trained.  But  there  is  one  man  who  should  be  the  primary  counsellor  of 
boys  on  college  and  university  campuses,  and  that  is  the  dean  of  men. 
He  will  only  see  this  vocational  counsellor  once  or  twice  or  maybe  three 
times  in  all  of  his  college  days,  and  he  is  not  the  man  in  all  probability 
who  will  inspire  confidence.  Therefore,  I  believe  the  dean  of  men  has 
a  responsibility  in  gearing  boys  up  to  the  point  where  they  will  be  in¬ 
dustrious  individuals  when  they  leave  their  institutions. 

The  third  thing — and  this  is  purely  a  trait  of  character — would 
like  for  the  products  of  our  American  colleges  and  universities  to  be 
unselfish  chaps.  The  old  world  is  filled  with  envy  and  greed  and  self¬ 
ishness  on  every  hand.  That  is  the  real  trouble  in  this  old  world  today. 
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It  is  just  the  selfishness  of  mankind,  and  we  in  America  are  so  prone  to 
use  this  particular  phraseology:  “Live,  and  let  live.”  That  is  not 
enough  today  on  the  part  of  college-bred  men,  men  who  have  keen 
social  and  cultural  and  educational  backgroimds.  We  are  going  to 
have  to  live,  and  help  live. 

I  want  the  boy  life,  when  they  become  men,  in  leaving  our  institu¬ 
tions,  to  become  participating  citizens.  1  want  them  to  project  their 
personalities,  their  thinking,  and  their  doing  into  every  organization  and 
institution  of  worth  and  value  in  their  home  towns.  I  want  them  to 
realize  that  the  fullness  of  life  comes  to  those  who  are  willing  to  give 
to  others  liberally  and  willingly.  I  have  seen  upon  college  campuses  too 
much  selfishness,  and  I  believe  that  youth  ofttimes  sense  the  selfish¬ 
ness  of  faculty  men. 

The  selfishness  of  mankind  today  is  one  of  the  real  problems,  and 
if  it  is  going  to  be  whipped,  it  is  going  to  have  to  be  whipped  by  men 
on  college  campuses  who  will  imbue  youth  with  the  spirit  of  unselfish 
service  to  God  and  to  fellow  man.  I  am  not  a  theologian.  I  do  not  pose 
as  one.  I  teach  a  big  Bible  class  every  Simday  morning,  and  I  am 
proud  of  my  affiliation.  You  recall,  it  says,  'Thou  shalt  love  Thy  God 
with  all  thy  heart  and  all  thy  might.”  When  the  heckler  asked  the 
Nazarene,  he  replied  in  that  fashion.  He  said,  “But  the  second  Com¬ 
mandment  is  like  the  first — Thou  shalt  love  thy  neighbor  as  thyself.” 
That  seems  to  me  the  real  test  today — to  be  able  to  love  your  neighbor, 
the  fellow  who  lives  aroimd  the  comer  or  down  the  alley,  the  fellow 
who  lives  on  shanty  row. 

Now,  if  we  can  give  to  youth  that  spirit  of  unselfishness  and 
service  to  God  and  man,  just  imagine  what  a  powerhouse  we  would 
have  when  that  young  man  returned  to  his  home  town. 

The  fourth  thing  that  I  would  like  for  you  to  think  of  for  a  mo¬ 
ment,  I  want  a  God-loving  and  a  God-serving  soul  to  come  out  of  col¬ 
lege.  If  there  ever  is  a  time  in  a  boy's  life  when  he  is  a  doubter,  it  is 
when  he  is  in  the  university.  I  do  not  know  how  many  of  you  were 
doubters.  I  was  a  good  one.  I  was  the  world’s  best,  I  guess.  But  do 
you  know,  underneath,  a  boy  has  a  definite  love  for  the  common  God 
and  Father  of  us  all.  Sometimes  we  become  so  tied  up  in  our  denoxnin- 
ational  point  of  view  that  we  cannot  see  the  other  fellow. 

May  I  tell  you  this:  I  sort  of  glory  in  this:  1  have  been  exposed 
to  enough  religions  in  my  lifetime  to  know  there  are  great  and  noble 
souls  in  all  of  them.  The  son  of  a  Presbyterian  minister  went  to  a 
Methodist  imiversity,  sang  in  a  Christian  church  choir,  did  my  post¬ 
graduate  work  in  a  Catholic  school,  came  home,  and  the  little  village 
queen  was  an  Episcopalian  and  I  bobbed  up  and  down  for  seven  years 
with  them  until  I  made  a  Presbyterian  out  of  her,  and  the  best  friend 
I  have  on  earth  is  a  Jew.  I  do  not  care  what  the  particular  brand  may 
be  in  so  far  as  denominationallsm  is  concerned,  but  I  do  think  that  we 
need  an  air  of  reverence  on  college  campuses.  God  must  be  geared  into 
the  thinking  and  into  the  doing  of  youth. 
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I  recall  one  experience  in  my  lifetime,  and  do  you  know  how  I  feel 
about  this  particular  experience  this  morning,  Mr.  Chairman?  There  is 
a  little  group  of  men  ki  Kansas  City,  Missouri.  There  are  seven  of  us, 
and  we  call  ourselves  "The  Naked  and  Unashamed  Club."  We  are  not 
nudists — don't  laugh.  Brother.  I  wouldn’t  look  quite  so  well  in  the 
nude.  Once  a  month,  at  ten  o’clock  at  night,  these  seven  fellows  meet 
in  somebody’s  recreational  room  or  in  a  den,  and  we  tell  the  naked 
truth,  and  we  are  imashamed  of  it,  and  we  have  to  answer  any  question 
that  is  asked. 


It  seems  to  me  that  during  your  meeting  here.  President  Findlay, 
you  have  had  a  real  “Naked  and  Unashamed  Club."  I  have  seen  men 
pouring  out  their  hearts  and  saying,  “I  failed  here.  I  wish  I  could  do 
that,  or  the  other.”  This  morning  I  would  like  to  be  a  part  of  your 
little  inner  circle,  if  I  may,  and  be  a  member  of  the  naked  and  un* 
ashamed  group  of  deans  of  men  of  the  colleges  and  universities  of 
America. 

When  I  got  ready  to  go  to  college,  my  dear  mother  came  to  me  and 
said,  “Son,  I  want  to  walk  down  to  the  station  with  you,”  and  arm  in 
arm  we  walked  down  to  the  station.  She  said,  “Son,  you  are  going  to 
move  into  a  new  world  now.  It  is  different  than  ansrthing  you  have 
known  before.  Tou  have  been  pretty  well  protected  up  to  now.  But 
there  will  be  times  when  you  will  be  so  disturbed  and  perplexed  that 
you  will  not  know  what  to  do.  When  that  time  comes,  won’t  you  read 
these  lines?"  and  she  slipped  a  little  piece  of  paper  into  my  hand,  and 
I  held  it  tightly,  and  we  got  down  to  the  station,  and  I  said  goodbye 
to  my  mamma  and  daddy. 

I  got  on  the  train,  a  poor  boy  sitting  in  the  chair  car  all  night,  and 
I  read  those  lines,  not  once  or  twice,  but  I  daresay  a  hundred  times. 
Those  lines  to  me  today  are  precious.  Three  years  ago  my  God  saw  fit 
to  enrich  the  heavens  above  with  the  saintly  soul  of  my  dear  mother, 
but  if  that  mother  of  mine  had  done  nothing  more  for  me  than  to  give 
me  Just  those  lines,  I  would  ever  call  her  memory  blessed. 

I  put  those  lines  under  the  glass  of  the  dresser  in  my  room,  and 
there  was  a  fellow  who  came  in  about  the  third  day  I  was  there.  He 
read  those  lines,  and  he  turned  to  me  and  said,  “So  you  are  one  of 
these  God  boys,  are  you?  Ha,  ha,  ha,"  He  was  a  senior.  I  was  em¬ 
barrassed.  Three  or  four  times  in  a  period  of  about  a  month  he  rid¬ 
iculed  me  because  I  was  Just  a  Presbyterian  boy,  taught  that  before  I 
went  to  bed  at  night  it  was  the  noble  and  the  right  thing  to  do  to  kneel 
down  at  the  bedside  and  thank  God  for  blessing,  and  ask  for  strength, 
help  and  guidance  for  the  day  which  was  Just  ahead. 

But  about  two  months  later  the  boy  received  a  telegram,  and  he 
learned  that  his  own  dear  father  had  left  the  ranks  of  the  living.  He 
dashed  to  my  room,  and  he  said,  ‘Ttoe,  pray  for  me;  pray  for  me. 
Won’t  you  pray  for  me?"  We  knelt  down  together  and  prayed.  I  want 
to  give  you  those  lines  because  to  me  they  have  meant  much  through 
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the  years.  Those  lines  my  mother  gave  to  me  are  these: 

“The  little  sharp  vexations  and  the  briars  that  catch  and  fret; 

Why  not  take  all  to  the  Helper  who  Ims  never  failed  you  yet  ? 

Tell  Him  about  the  heartaches,  and  tell  Him  the  longings,  too; 

Tell  Him  the  baffled  purpose,  when  you  scarce  know  what  to  do. 

Then  leaving  all  your  weakness  with  one  divinely  strong. 

Forget  that  you  bore  the  burden,  and  carry  away  a  song.” 

Gentlemen,  1  would  like  to  see  a  wave  come  clear  across  the  nation 
in  our  institutions  of  higher  learning — a  wave  of  understanding  that 
God  is  a  great,  a  loving  Father  of  all  mankind,  and  that  all  of  those 
who  would  laugh  and  ridicule  religion  would  be  properly  catalogued,  not 
embarrassed,  but  that  there  should  be  such  a  positive  program  of  re¬ 
ligious  leadership  on  college  campuses  and  in  the  communities  that  sup¬ 
port  the  college  and  imiversity  that  boys  and  girls  will  have  ample  op¬ 
portunity  for  a  normal  development  along  religious  lines.  But  I  do 
want  that  fellow,  when  he  comes  home  from  college,  to  love  God  and 
be  willing  to  serve  Him. 

Finally,  1  want  a  loyal  citizen.  This  seems  to  be  the  keynote,  and 
I  was  much  impressed  yesterday,  profoundly  impressed,  with  the  words 
of  intelligent  wisdom  that  came  from  the  lips  of  the  great  jurist  who 
opened  this  particular  conference  with  his  address  of  welcome.  These 
are  testing  times,  and  it  is  a  strange  thing  how  events  can  shift  the 
thinking  of  men.  This  resolution  that  you  are  discussing  here.  Presi¬ 
dent  Findlay,  would  not  have  gotten  very  far  about  ten  years  ago  in 
your  Ajssoclation  meeting,  if  1  know  anything  about  the  thinking  of 
college  men,  but  today  we  are  united  in  spirit,  and  in  oiur  determination 
that  this  America,  with  its  governmental  structures,  shall  live  and  shall 
grow  and  shall  thrive,  and  that  generations  unborn  will  still  have  the 
rights  of  this  precious  democracy. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  in  America  a  loyal,  a  faithful,  a  patriotic 
citizenry,  that  training  must  come  through  the  institutions  of  learning, 
and  it  is  going  to  have  to  start  in  the  kindergarten,  and  there  is  no 
graduation  as  far  as  that  particular  phase  of  the  development  of  man¬ 
kind  is  concerned  in  the  field  of  education. 

On  December  11  I  visited  an  institution,  and  I  attended  a  rally,  a 
Commimistic  rally,  if  you  please,  in  an  institution  built,  maintained,  and 
supported  by  taxation,  presided  over  by  a  professor  who  drew  his  salary 
from  the  tax  payers  of  a  great  commonwealth.  What  did  I  hear?  That 
this  nation  sooner  or  later  must  have  a  new  form  of  government,  and 
we,  if  you  please,  who  will  be  the  educated  men  and  women  in  just  a 
few  years,  holding  positions  of  responsibility,  must  be  prepared  to  give 
to  America  the  type  of  government  she  so  richly  deserves,  mnally, 
that  man  made  one  statement,  and  I  will  never  forget  it.  He  said, 
“This  democracy  cannot  live.”  You  have  a  dean  here  from  that  part¬ 
icular  State. 

I  am  not  saying  that  everybody  who  draws  his  pay  at  that  Uni¬ 
versity  are  communists,  because  I  know  some  loyal  and  faithful  and 
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patriotic  citizens  who  are  professors  there.  But  that  man  said,  'This 
democracy  cannot  live.*' 

I  got  aboard  the  airplane  that  night  to  go  back  to  Kansas  City, 
and  all  I  could  think  of  was,  "This  democracy  cannot  live;  this  democ¬ 
racy  C€uinot  live,"  and  the  thing  seemed  to  haimt  me.  When  he  first 
said  it,  1  rebelled.  The  red  corpuscles  in  my  body  began  surging.  But 
do  you  know,  when  1  got  out  of  the  airplwe  at  the  airport,  I  was  con¬ 
vinced  that  he  was  right,  that  this  democracy  cannot  live,  unless  you 
and  I  and  men  who  hold  positions  of  trust  and  responsibility  as  they 
relate  themselves  to  the  boy  life  and  girl  life  of  America  will  see  to  it 
that  they  appreciate  the  governmental  structure  which  is  ours  today. 

We  say  in  Kansas  City,  Missouri,  that  we  are  the  most  American 
city  in  all  the  United  States.  In  the  University  of  Kansas  City,  my  law 
partner  had  a  son  and  his  son  was  reading  materiail,  data,  and  publica¬ 
tions  that  came  from  Russia.  The  boy  became  a  rank  communist,  and 
I  know  something  about  the  training  that  boy  had.  If  a  boy,  when  he 
enters  the  university  in  his  freshman  year,  has  been  protected  and 
trained  and  has  an  understanding  of  the  beauties  of  life,  and  he  comes 
out  four  years  later  and  he  hates  the  government,  and  he  does  not  like 
God,  and  he  is  "agin"  everything  and  everybody,  then  I  ask  you, 
haven't  parents,  tax  payers,  the  right  to  question  the  training  which 
he  has  had? 

The  thinking  of  the  boy  as  it  relates  itself  to  the  government,  to  the 
church,  to  the  community,  has  more  of  a  relationship  to  the  dean  of 
men  than  it  has  to  all  the  other  phases  and  departments  of  the  uni¬ 
versity  combined.  If  I  had  a  boy,  I  would  not  be  so  much  interested  in 
learning  who  the  president  of  the  college  was,  but  who  the  dean  of  men 
was  going  to  be.  Who  is  the  man  who  is  going  to  be  his  adviser,  his 
counsellor?  Who  is  going  to  be  the  hand  that  will  guide  him  steadily 
through  his  four  years  in  the  educational  career? 

Then,  I  would  like  to  tell  you  why  I  think  that  Frcuice  has  just 
taken  a  beating.  Do  not  accept  this  as  fact,  but  I  am  goix^  to  tell  you 
some  facts  that  bring  me  to  the  decision  that  I  think  I  know  why 
France  was  defeated.  She  was  not  prepared — ^we  know  that.  She  did 
not  have  the  armaments.  France  had  what  she  called  socialism,  which 
was  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  mild,  yes  even  more  than  a  mild,  dose 
of  commimism.  When  I  was  in  France  just  a  little  over  a  year  ago, 
there  was  a  strike  in  the  munition  plants,  and  the  workers  were  strik¬ 
ing  because  they  had  a  36-hour  week,  and  they  wanted  a  30-hoxur  week. 

I  do  not  know  if  you  fellows  worked  30  hours  a  week  you  would 
feel  you  had  a  snap.  Do  you  know  that  finally  the  government  had  to 
give  in  to  the  workers,  and  they  were  working  only  30  hours  a  week  in 
the  munition  plants  of  France,  and  right  across  the  Rhine,  Mr.  Hitler 
said,  "You  will  work  72  hours  a  week,  for  less  money,  and  like  it."  Now 
when  a  nation  which  is  half  the  size  of  its  very  bitter  enemy  in  popu¬ 
lation  only  works  about  36  or  40  or  50  per  cent  of  the  time  that  is 
invested  by  the  opponent  and  the  enemy,  what  can  you  expect?  I  at- 
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tribute  the  downfall  of  France  not  to  Mr.  Hitler  and  his  blitzkrieg,  nor 
his  fifth  column,  but  definitely  to  the  evil  forces  of  communism  which 
were  firmly  rooted  in  the  republic  of  France  which  softened  the  nation. 
I  watched  it  soften  for  20  years. 

Now,  then,  with  this,  I  am  going  to  be  through,  but  you  fellows 
can  shoot  at  me  when  I  am  through.  I  assure  you  again  that  you  win 
not  embarrass  me.  If  you  want  me  to  prove  anything  I  have  said,  I 
will  make  an  honest  effort.  A  lawyer  says  a  lot  of  things  sometimes 
that  he  has  to  prove,  and  I  am  going  to  tell  you  this  one  story,  if  I  may. 

I  thought  I  lov^  America.  I  went  to  the  Mexican  border  and  vol- 
imteered,  and  on  April  6,  1917,  I  raised  my  right  hand,  again.  I  had 
belonged  to  patriotic  societies,  I  had  been  branded  in  the  commimity  as 
one  who  would  wave  the  Flag  whenever  it  was  necessary  on  any  public 
occasion — Memorial  Day,  Fourth  of  July,  Armistice  Day.  I  crossed  the 
Atlantic  a  few  times,  sometimes  on  business;  one  time  a  free  trip,  with 
all  expenses  paid.  The  reason  I  toll  you  this  story  is  because  there  are 
so  many  Rotarians  here. 

In  1937  I  had  the  privilege  of  going  to  Nice,  France,  to  deliver  the 
keynote  address  at  that  Nice  Convention.  I  will  never  forget  that  ex¬ 
perience,  because  dear  old  Bill  McNair  was  international  president  of 
Rotary  at  that  time,  and  Bill  and  I  made  the  rounds  and  met  all  of  the 
bigwigs  of  the  old  world.  I  was  supposed  to  be  gathering  data  for  this 
keynote  address,  which  wo!Uld  bring  peace  on  earth  and  good  will  to 
men. 

We  met  all  of  the  crowned  heads  and  the  rulers  of  the  old  world  in 
Europe.  I  had  an  audience  with  the  King,  and  that  very  gracious 
Queen  of  Great  Britain.  I  had  tea  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Kent. 
I  want  to  tell  you  that  the  Duke  is  fine.  Gentlemen,  but  that  Duchess 
is  one  of  the  keenest  numbers  I  have  ever  seen  in  all  my  life.  I  am 
telling  you  she  is  gracious,  charming,  beautiful,  she  is  talented,  and  this 
old  coimtry  boy  had  goose  pimples  aH  during  the  tea. 

We  went  down  and  had  a  banquet  with  the  president  of  France; 
went  over  and  had  luncheon  with  the  president  of  Switzerland;  and 
down  to  Rome.  I  had  one  hour  and  25  minutes  with  Mr.  Mussolini — 
just  he  and  I.  I  asked  him  what  he  was  doing  for  the  youth  of  Italy, 
and  in  fairness  to  Mr.  Mussolini,  I  want  to  say  that  I  believe  that  the 
Italian  youth  today  have  had,  during  his  leadership  of  Italy,  a  greater 
opportunity  for  educational  development  than  they  ever  had  before  in 
the  history  of  that  ancient  country. 

But  the  one  thing  that  disturbed  my  peace  of  mind  was  he  was 
taking  babes  in  arms,  age  6,  and  putting  rifles  on  their  shoulders — 
rifles  that  would  really  shoot — and  for  three  hours  a  day,  five  days  a 
week,  those  boys  were  taught  military  science  and  tactics.  That  is  the 
reason  Mr.  Mussolini  today  has  an  army  of  8,000,000  men. 

I  went  up  and  saw  Mr  Hitler.  I  spent  15  minutes  in  his  presence. 

I  do  not  speak  German  well.  He  does  not  speak  English  any  better 
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than  I  speak  German.  The  result  was  I  had  to  use  an  interpreter.  I 
said,  “Ask  Hitler  what  he  wsuits  to  do  for  the  youth  of  Germjuiy.”  He 
said,  “I  want  to  build  strong  bodies.”  I  said,  “What  further  does  Mr. 
Hitler  want  to  do  for  the  youth  of  Germany?”  He  said,  “I  want  to 
build  strong  bodies.”  I  said,  “Evidently  the  iFuehrer  does  not  under¬ 
stand  what  I  want  to  know.  What  further  does  he  want  to  do  for 
the  boy  life  of  Germany  other  than  to  build  strong  bodies?”  They 
jabbered  there  in  German,  and  finally  he  came  back  and  said,  “He 
said  he  wants  to  build  strong  bodies.  That  is  his  program.”  I  even 
asked  the  fourth  time.  I  may  have  been  too  persistent.  I  know  I  was, 
because  he  did  not  like  it,  and  the  only  answer  was  that  he  wanted  to 
build  strong  bodies. 

When  I  left  his  presence,  I  thought  of  my  own  precious  America. 
We  want  to  build  strong  bodies  in  America,  don’t  we?  We  even  give 
to  expectant  mothers  today  information  which  will  cause  them  to  give 
iis  a  healthier  baby  when  it  comes  into  this  world.  And  then  how  we 
safeguard  that  child  when  it  starts  into  kindergarten,  and  the  fine 
program  of  health  and  physical  development  that  that  child  gets  all  the 
way  through  its  secondary  education;  yes,  even  on  through  higher  ed¬ 
ucation. 

We  want  strong  bodies  in  America,  but  thank  God  in  America  we 
do  not  put  a  premium  on  brawn  or  muscle  or  height  or  weight,  but  the 
real  premium  is  on  integrity  and  brains  and  capacity  and  ability.  I 
pray  to  my  God  that  such  a  standard  will  ever  be  maintained  in  this 
land,  and  if  it  is,  our  democracy  will  live.  The  story  I  want  to  give  to 
you  is  this; 

I  got  aboard  the  ship  at  Southampton  and  started  home.  I  left  my 
baby  and  Mrs.  Bartle  and  my  daddy  in  the  old  world.  As  I  got  aboard 
the  good  ship  Washington  that  had  such  a  scare  the  other  day,  1  dis¬ 
covered  there  were  870  people  aboard,  out  of  about  1,000,  who  were 
German-Jewish  refugees  driven  out  of  their  homeland.  I  figured  I 
would  have  a  tough  time  because  I  did  not  speak  German  or  Jewish, 
but  I  discovered  the  fellow  rooming  next  to  me  spoke  perfect  English. 
He  had  his  A.  B.  and  M.  D.  degree.  He  lived  in  Munich,  and  all  his 
family,  for  nine  generations.  He  was  a  skilled  physician  or  surgeon 
who  was  required  to  dig  ditches  for  4%  years  in  order  to  feed  his  wife 
and  widowed  mother.  Why?  Because  his  father  was  a  gentile?  Oh 
no.  But  his  mother  was  a  Jewess.  “If  you  are  bom  of  a  Hebrew  mo- 
ther,’'^  one  fellow  said,  “you  are  unclean.  Get  out.”  So  he  left. 

He  said  to  me^  “We  are  going  to  sing  on  the  top  deck.  Don’t  you 
want  to  come  up  and  listen  to  the  boys  and  girls?”  Up  to  the  top  I 
went,  at  eight  o’clock.  There  were  about  150  of  them,  boys  and  girls 
about  college  age,  and  they  were  singing  rich  and  beautiful  German  folk 
songs.  Beautiful  they  were,  and  I  thought  they  were  singing  like 
slaves  who  had  been  freed.  Finally,  after  about  1^  hours  of  singing, 
they  turned  to  a  group  of  Americans,  only  a  handful  of  us,  and  said, 
"Won’t  you  sing  some  American  folk  songs?”  Did  you  fellows  ever 
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try  to  sing  American  folk  songs?  Finally  we  worked  out  a  little  con¬ 
cert  of  four  numbers.  We  sang,  *Sh/Ly  Wild  Irish  Rose”;  second,  “Let 
Me  Call  Tou  Sweetheart.”  The  third  one  was,  “Hail,  Hail,  the  Gang’s 
All  Here”;  and  we  closed  our  concert  with  that  wonderful  old  American 
folk  song,  “Sweet  Adeline.” 

The  old  moon  was  shining  brightly,  and  the  sea  was  calm.  As  I 
looked  out  across  that  vast  area  of  water,  my  heart  was  low.  I  knew 
that  for  four  and  one-half  months  I  would  not  see  my  family  again,  and 
I  wanted  to  get  back  to  work,  so  I  turned  to  my  friend.  Bill  Gunther, 
of  St.  Joseph,  Missouri,  and  said,  “I  have  a  date  with  a  girl  in  New 
York,  and  I  want  to  see  that  gal.  She’s  a  peach.”  These  Germans  did 
not  imderstand.  They  thought  I  had  a  date  with  some  delightful  and 
charming  little  lady,  so  they  called  me  “The  Great  Lover.”  For  six 
days  I  was  called  that,  and  on  the  seventh  morning  there  were  eight  of 
us,  all  Americans,  on  the  top  deck.  We  were  leaning  against  the  rail¬ 
ing  of  the  ship,  and  we  saw  the  did  girl  1  was  talking  about,  and  I  had 
seen  her  before. 

Finally  Bill  said,  “There’s  your  girl  friend.  iLet’s  see  you  make 
love  to  her  now.”  I  said,  “O,  girl,  I’d  like  to  give  you  a  bear  hug;  I 
would  like  to  give  you  a  real  bit  of  loving.  Take  this  kiss.”  I  put  the 
kiss  on  the  tip  ends  of  my  fingers  and  blew  it  across  the  water.  We 
were  laughing,  kidding.  I  whirled  around,  and  here  were  about  50  of 
these  boys  about  college  age,  and  they  weren’t  laughing  or  kidding. 
They  were  looking  at  the  Goddess  of  Liberty,  and  some  of  them  had 
tears  on  their  cheeks.  Finally  the  leader  cried  out,  ‘That  is  the  God¬ 
dess  of  Liberty.  That  is  America,  and  let’s  give  three  cheers  for 
America.” 

I  heard  those  boys  repeatedly  cry  out,  ‘Tlip,  hip,  hooray,  America.” 
Finally  that  big  old  ocean  greyhound  began  to  turn  to  go  into  the  dock, 
and  that  leader  raised  his  hands  and  said,  “We  are  really  coming  into 
America.  Let’s  th^nk  God  for  America,”  and  I  heard  those  boys  re¬ 
peatedly  cry  out,  “'Thank  God  for  America.” 

Gentlemen,  I  had  a  guilty  conscience.  What  do  they  know  about 
America?  Only  A^hat  they  had  read  or  heard  from  somebody.  I  was 
bom  in  a  Christian  home;  had  all  the  rights  and  benefits  and  privileges 
of  an  education  in  America.  I  was  an  elder  in  the  church  of  God,  and 
I  never  once  had  ever  thanked  my  God  for  America.  But  I  will  confess 
to  you  that  I  did  it  there.  I  bowed  my  head  and  I  said,  “God,  I  thank 
Thee  for  my  America.  Give  me  the  strength  and  the  courage  and 
above  all  the  intelligence  to  be  a  real  citizen  of  this  old  land.” 

This  democracy  is  safe.  Gentlemen,  if  the  youth  of  today  will  not 
take  too  much  for  granted.  *rhey  have  been  protected.  They  have  not 
had  to  fight  for  things,  and  I  believe  that  all  of  us  who  are  interested 
in  youth  today  must  give  them  a  clear  vision  of  their  responsibility. 
If  we  do  that,  then  this  nation  will  live,  this  nation  will  march  forward 
and  be  a  wholesome  influence  on  the  nations  of  the  world.  For,  Gentle- 
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men,  I  say  to  you  without  any  mental  reservations  this  morning  that  I 
bow  in  the  presence  oi  a  real  dean  of  men. 

You  know  that  a  real  dean  of  men  is  a  maker  of  men.  He  is  a 
builder  of  character.  He  is  a  hitman  engineer,  and  1  close  with  these 
lines,  because  I  believe  these  lines  express  fully  just  the  aim,  the  ob> 
jective,  the  purpose,  and  the  results  of  the  activities  that  come  into 
the  life  of  a  dean  of  men.  For  Webster,  with  his  great  and  mighty  and 
powerful  pen,  said,  “if  you  work  upon  marble,  it  will  perish;  and  if  you 
woi^  upon  brass,  time  will  efface  it.  If  you  build  temples,  some  day 
they  will  crumble  into  dust;  but  if  you  work  upon  the  immortal  souls  of 
men,  if  you  imbue  them  with  spirit,  give  them  a  just  fear  of  God,  and 
cause  them  to  love  their  fellow  man,  you  engrave  upon  those  tablets 
something  which  will  last  through  all  eternity.” 

Gentlemen,  a  real  dean  of  men  is  building  for  eternity— yes,  most 
gloriously  for  eternity.  (Applause) 

Chairman  Bostwick:  Gentlemen,  I  believe  that  if  every  one  of  us 
now  could  follow  this  up  by  going  off  and  sitting  by  ourselves  for 
about  an  hour  and  questioning  ourselves  as  to  how  well  we  can  com¬ 
mence  to  measure  up  to  what  he  has  given  us  to  think  about,  we  would 
probably  profit  a  whole  lot  more  than  we  would  by  sitting  here  and 
asking  questions  and  discussing.  I  just  have  a  feeling,  and  I  asked 
Fred  if  he  didn’t  also,  that  the  best  way  we  could  close  a  marvelous 
session  like  this  would  be  to  adjourn,  and  he  said  yes.  So  I  declare  this 
meeting  adjourned. 

_ The  meeting  adjourned  at  eleven-forty-five  o’clock.... 
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FRTOAY  AFTERNOON  SESSION 
June  28,  1940 

The  meeting  convened  at  one-thirty  o’clock^  President  Findlay, 
presiding. 

President  Findlay:  Will  the  meeting  please  come  to  order. 

As  you  know,  for  the  last  several  years,  we  have  been  conducting 
a  survey  of  our  own  functions,  believing  that  it  is  desirable  to  increase 
the  perspective  of  our  own  work.  We  come  now  to  that  part  of  our 
present  program  which  takes  up  the  last  installment  in  this  continued 
survey.  I  will  turn  the  meeting  over  to  Dean  Fred  Turner  who  will 
give  the  report  on,  not  the  findings  as  to  the  interpretation  of  them, 
but  the  statistical  summary  of  the  survey  itself.  Dean  Turner. 

Secretary  Turner:  Gentlemen:  I  come  before  you  with  a  certain 
amoimt  of  fear  and  trembling  at  this  time,  because  this  particular 
questionnaire  was  answered  by  one  Dean,  whose  comment  was  this: 
*This  is  the  damnedest-fool  questionnaire  I  ever  saw.  The  fellow  who 
figured  it  out  was  crazy  as  a  loon.*’ 

The  material  we  got  out  of  it,  I  believe,  is  in  line  with  the  work 
we  have  done  in  19S2  and  again  in  1989,  and  the  material  that  we  have, 
is  going  to  be  unique  as  far  as  work  of  this  kind  is  concerned. 

I  think  one  phase  of  it  particularly,  is  going  to  be  more  or  less 
history  making,  because  no  one  has  done  anything  like  it  before,  and 
while  ours  is  very  incomplete,  it  has  something  that  nothing  before 
it  has  had. 

The  instructions  that  the  Convention  gave  me  last  year  as  Secre¬ 
tary,  were  pretty  brief.  Here  is  what  they  were:  First,  to  get  out 
a  new  questionnaire  to  study  the  relative  importance  of  various  func¬ 
tions,  weights  of  duties,  and  so  forth;  and  second,  to  study  deans’ 
budgets  as  compared  with  increases  of  other  service  budgets,  and  how 
many  functions  are  essential,  which  are  desirable,  imdesirable,  and 
which  are  administered  by  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Man  as  matters  of 
expediency.  You  know  what  the  questionnaire  was.  I  sent  out  316 
questionnaires,  and  I  had  replies  from  114,  which  could  be  used,  and 
in  tabulating  them,  I  followed  the  same  plan  that  was  used  in  setting 
up  the  questionnaires.  That  is,  we  divided  it  into  three  parts:  Section 
A,  which  is  the  survey  to  try  to  determine  the  relative  importance  of 
the  various  functions,  weights  of  duties,  and  so  forth,  in  an  attempt 
to  determine  for  our  members  which  functions  are  essential,  which 
are  desirable,  imdesirable,  and  which  are  administered  by  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Men  as  matters  of  exi>ediency.  When  it  is  properly  filled 
out,  it  will  give  us  your  opinion  of  the  relative  importance  of  your 
own  duties. 

That  was  Number  1,  and  in  tabulating  those,  I  am  not  going  to 
interpret  the  tabulations  at  all;  that  is  going  to  be  Dean  Schultz’s  job. 
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But  the  simplest  thing:  to  do  seemed  to  be  simply  to  make  a  series  of 
charts  and  they  will  be  referred  to. 

We  thought  first  we  might  mimeograph  some  of  them  and  hand 
them  to  you  here,  and  yet  we  figured  that  in  doing  that,  we  would 
miss  one  bet,  namely,  that  you  would  have  to  be  watching  your  charts 
and  trying  to  follow  iis  too,  and  they  will  all  be  printed  in  the  anntial 
minutes,  so  you  will  have  them. 

We  took  these  answers  which  came  in.  If  you  will  remember,  if 
you  filled  the  thing  out,  and  I  think  most  of  you  did,  on  the  first  see* 
tion.  Section  A,  is  the  attempt  to  find  out  which  functions  were  desir¬ 
able  and  which  essential  and  which  undesirable  and  so  on.  Those  were 
tabulated  into  one  general  table  and  that,  I  think,  will  be  the  Nxunber 
1  table  for  you  to  use  in  your  study  when  you  get  the  thing,  and  I 
think  Ritchie  will  have  a  comment  to  make  on  that. 

Following  on  through,  I  think  in  part  A  of  the  study,  that  goes 
clear  down  through,  it  takes  24  charts  altogether  to  get  that  put  to¬ 
gether  so  that  it  can  be  used,  and  Ritchie  will  interpret  those  to 
some  extent. 

I  made  one  general  tabulation  of  it,  both  from  the  standpoint  of 
our  list  of  functions  and  from  the  list  of  functions  of  the  American 
Cknmcil  of  Education — ^their  personnel  study — and  on  top  of  that,  I  did 
this:  1  took  each  single  section  of  it  and  made  another  chart.  For 
example.  Chart  Number  2  is  the  number  of  individuals  giving  rating 
“1 — essential"  to  functions  listed  according  to  rank  in  the  rating 
class.  For  example,  67  gave  function  ^*300101  Problems"  a  rating  of 
“essential."  That  was  the  highest  of  the  bunch,  I  beUeve.  I  have 
taken  each  of  the  classifications,  “essential",  and  then  “desirable",  and 
so  on,  and  listed  the  functions.  I  have  done  the  same  thing  imder  the 
ratings  of  the  American  Cotmcil. 

Part  B  of  the  questionnedre  is  to  me  the  most  interesting.  I  ran 
into  this:  Out  of  the  114  people  who  answered  the  general  question¬ 
naires,  only  about  33  could  answer  these  questions  on  finances.  For 
example,  Lobdell  answered:  “I  simply  cannot  get  these  figtues.  They 
are  not  available."  Others  said,  "I  cannot  get  them,  and  I  would  not 
do  it  if  I  could."  And  others  said,  ‘They  are  not  available  at  our 
institutions.  They  are  not  separated  so  we  can  get  them."  Mr.  Lyman 
at  Northwestern  for  example,  said,  “I  cannot  fill  out  the  questionnaire. 
I  find  it  is  impossible.  I  have  been  to  the  comptroller  and  he  cannot 
provide  the  information  as  you  want  it"  Mr.  Lyman  was  the  first 
to  return  his  questionnaire. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  out  of  the  total  number,  we  got  23  who  gave 
full  enough  information  so  that  we  could  use  them  in  the  tables.  Eight 
supplied  the  requested  information  for  the  Dean  of  Men  only.  Fifty- 
nine  reported  Inability  to  supply  the  requested  information.  'Twenty- 
one  simply  sent  the  section  on  finances  back  without  any  comment  on 
it,  which  I  judge  either  meant  they  did  not  want  to  do  it,  or  could  not 
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get  it.  I  made  more  tables  which  will  be  printed  in  the  minutes  when 
we  get  them  out,  and  they  run  on  from  chart  26  up  through  46.  But 
I  think  you  are  going  to  have  more  fun  with  them  when  you  get  them 
than  any  chart  you  have. 

Here  is  the  way  they  have  been  tabulatd.  First  of  all,  the 
‘Total  of  Budgets  of  all  Welfare  and  Personnel  Services  Reported  by 
23  Institutions.''  You  will  find  there  first,  the  University  of  Akron. 
Don's  report  begins  with  1925-26,  and  we  have  his  figures  from  then 
on.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  goes  clear  back  to  1910-11.  Dart¬ 
mouth  College,  the  University  of  Illinois,  Lehigh  University,  Superior 
Teachers  College,  and  Willamette  University  all  gave  us  a  good  set 
of  replies.  On  the  other  hand,  some  of  them  simply  could  not  go  very 
far.  Here  is  one  that  begins  only  with  last  year.  That  is  one  gen¬ 
eral  chart. 

Then  I  set  up  a  general  chart  of  the  annual  budgets  for  the  office 
of  dean  of  men  or  dean  of  students  as  reported  by  33  institutions.  Then 
there  is  the  totals  of  budgets  appropriated  for  various  welfare  and 
personnel  services  in  23  institutions. 

Then  the  next  chart  is  Number  29,  and  keep  that  in  mind.  That  is 
the  percentages  of  total  amounts  appropriated  for  various  welfare  and 
personnel  services  in  23  institutions.  For  example,  what  percentage  of 
the  total  amount  in  the  year  1910-11,  went  to  the  Dean  of  Men?  What 
percentage  went  to  the  Dean  of  Women?  What  percentage  went  to 
the  Registrar,  and  what  percentage  to  the  Alumni  Office?  1910-11 
was  as  far  back  as  we  went.  Only  those  four  offices  showed  any 
budgets  at  all  that  far  back.  When  you  get  down  to  1939-40,  you  have 
the  following:  Deans  of  Men  (and  Students),  Dean  of  Women,  Health 
Service,  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions,  Alunmi  Office,  Fresh¬ 
man  Week,  Employment  Office,  Placement  Service,  Food  Service, 
Personnel  Bureau,  Testing  Bureau,  Director  of  Activities,  Housing 
Bureau,  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau,  Fraternities  Office,  Speech  Clinic^ 
and  Separate  Psychiatric  Service. 

You  are  going  to  have  a  lot  of  fim  with  those  percentages.  You 
are  going  to  find  exactly  what  you  expected  to  find  when  we  started 
the  subject,  that  the  total  going  to  the  Dean  of  Men  is  going  to  reduce 
right  straight  along.  The  amount  has  grown,  but  the  percentage  has 
reduced.  It  is  perfectly  natural.  We  were  spreading  it  over  four 
offices  in  1910-11,  and  now  we  have  17,  and  the  amoimt  is  greatly 
increased. 

Chart  Number  30  is  the  first  of  a  series  showing  the  percentage 
of  total  amounts  by  years  appropriated  to  Deans  of  Men  and  Desins  of 
Students  in  the  twenty  institutions  that  could  report,  and  so  on 
through  with  the  different  services.  The  next  is  for  health  services. 
The  next  is  for  deans  of  women,  directors  of  admissions  and  so  on 
down  through  the  various  services  .  It  would  be  impossible  to  try  to 
read  all  of  these  things  to  you,  and  say  too  much  about  them,  but  that 
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is  the  form  they  are  in,  so  you  can  see  when  you  get  your  figures — 
and — ^you  will  get  them — you  can  see  what  percentage  of  the  total 
amount  in  these  institutions  which  reported,  is  going  to  the  different 
services.  That  goes  on  down  through  the  charts  into  the  40's,  and  it 
gets  into  a  considerable  munber  of  charts,  of  course.  Some  of  them 
are  very  short  towards  the  end.  Chart  Number  46  is  the  percentage 
of  total  welfare  and  personnel  budgets  appropriated  to  vocational 
guidance  bureau  in  one  institution,  the  University  of  Florida.  That 
goes  only  for  a  few  years.  You  will  be  amazed  I  think,  when  you  see 
the  total  figures  that  have  gone  into  these  different  services.  I  have 
not  included  it  here,  but  it  is  ruiming  up  into  himdreds  of  thousands 
of  dollars,  and  you  will  enjoy  seeing  that. 

Section  C  of  the  questionnaire,  the  last  one,  is  simply  tabulated 
out  by  the  various  questions.  Number  1  is,  “How  long  have  you  been 
working  in  this  field?”  I  have  tabulated  that  by  the  number  of  replies 
and  the  answers  to  them.  The  second  is,  “Do  you  teach  any  courses 
now?”  And  so  it  goes  on  through.  I  do  not  think  I  will  review  the 
questionnaire  any  further.  If  you  answered  one,  you  know  it  was 
work  to  do  it.  It  was  work  to  tabulate  them,  and  I  am  sure  that 
Ritchie  found  that  it  was  work  to  get  an  interpretation  out  of  them. 

I  do  not  know  tliat  I  need  to  say  any  more  unless  you  want  to  ask 
me  questions  about  them.  Have  you  any  questions  to  ask  me  at  this 
time?  If  not,  I  will  quit  now  and  Ritchie,  you  can  take  over  now  and 
interpret  it  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  It  is  a  fortunate  thing  for  the  Association  that 
it  is  not  necessary  or  required,  at  least,  by  our  Secretary,  to  pay  him 
so  much  per  hour  for  the  time  he  spent  in  working  out  this  material 
and  the  tabulation  of  it.  It  has  been  a  labor  of  love  and  the  Associa¬ 
tion  owes  a  debt  of  gratitude  for  the  immense  amount  of  work  it  has 
taken  to  prepare  this  material.  No  less  are  we  indebted  to  Dean 
Schultz  for  the  extremely  difficult  task  of  taking  this  material  and 
interpreting  it  for  us,  and  we  now  turn  to  Dean  Schultz  for  that 
interpretation.  ( Applause ) 

Dean  Schultz:  Mr.  President,  Members  of  the  Association:  Before 
beginning  the  reading  of  this  paper,  I  want  to  say  one  word  of  intro¬ 
duction.  No  one  can  realize  what  a  magnificent  job  Fred  has  done 
unless  he  has  gone  over  these  various  charts.  It  is  a  tremendous  task, 
and  when  you  get  the  statistics  in  printed  form,  you  will  see  what  I 
mean  by  saying  that  it  is  marvelous.  I  might  add  that  the  meditation 
over  these  charts  kept  me  out  of  mischief  for  many  hours.  (Laughter) 

As  a  bit  of  explanation,  I  have  many  cross-references  by  number 
of  chart  and  columns  and  items  on  which  you  based  your  valuations. 
These  will  appear  in  the  printed  form.  I  may  have  to  interpolate  cer¬ 
tain  explanations  to  substitute  for  those  figures  as  I  go  along. 

A  fact  that  becomes  evident  at  once  to  anyone  attempting  to  in¬ 
terpret  a  survey  such  as  this  is  that  the  interpretation,  by  the  very 
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nature  of  things  Is  colored  by  the  point  of  view  and  the  local  situation 
of  the  interpreter.  No  matter  how  objective  he  has  tried  to  be  in  con¬ 
sidering  the  data  that  have  been  gathered,  he  cannot  know  all  the 
factors  involved  in  a  similar  set-up  at  another  institution.  The  figures 
compiled  may  be  definite  enough  and  when  presented  in  tabular  form 
may  seem  impressive  in  their  bearing  on  a  given  point  and  open  to  no 
question.  Yet  another  dean  with  a  different  allocation  of  functions 
in  another  institution,  no  matter  how  slight  the  differences  may  be, 
can  reach  conclusions  varying  considerably  from  another’s. 

Historically,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  papers  and  disciissions  at 
these  meetings,  the  Dean  of  Men  has  taken  on  many  administrative 
duties  because  of  expediency  that  he  would  never  have  accepted  had 
there  been  a  careful  study  of  student  needs  and  their  relation  to  the 
office.  We  fail  to  recognize  sometimes  how  recent  was  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  our  office  in  educational  institutions,  how  varied  our  activities 
have  been,  how  much  we  have  undertaken  because  the  Jobs  were  as¬ 
signed  to  us  rather  than  developed  by  our  own  concept  of  the  service 
to  be  rendered.  We  have  come  a  long  way  in  clarifying  our  objectives 
but  still  our  office  is  burdened  with  many  details  which  Dean  Liobdell 
last  year  characterized  as  trivial  and  which  properly  belong  in  some 
other  location.  Our  activities  have  gradually  been  narrowed  and  we 
have  a  much  clearer  imderstanding  of  our  place  in  the  educational 
picture.  But  there  are  still  54  fimctions  listed  as  performed  by  our 
members  with  different  values  put  upon  them  by  those  answering 
the  questionnaire. 

A  particular  point  I  wish  to  make,  however,  in  considering  the 
data  gathered  by  Dean  Turner  and  so  effectively  tabulated  by  him, 
is  that  we  all  interpret  the  same  material  in  the  light  of  our  peculiar 
situations  and  are  likely  to  see  significtuice  from  our  own  point  of 
view  while  others  may  feel  quite  differently  although  dealing  with  the 
same  figures.  This  is  a  natural  limitation  of  the  questionnaire  and  of 
the  deductions  drawn  from  it.  Nor  am  I  at  all  certain  that  a  com¬ 
plete  standardization  is  possible  or  desirable.  Each  campus  has  its 
own  personality  and  no  two  problems  can  be  considered  in  exactly 
the  same  light. 

The  answers  to  any  question  would  serve  as  illustrations  of  my 
meaning.  To  take  a  special  example,  number  one,  relating  to  admis¬ 
sions  shows  a  wide-spread  of  opinion  on  the  value  it  has  to  the  dean’s 
office.  On  the  Association’s  list,  9  consider  this  an  essential  function; 
3  that  it  is  highly  desirable;  2  that  it  is  desirable  but  not  so  necessary 
as  1  and  2;  7  that  it  shoiild  be  added  to  their  duties.  ’Twenty  consider 
their  participation  essential  although  now  shared  by  another  office; 
twenty-four  that  participation  is  desirable;  two  that  any  participation 
is  imdesirable.  The  American  Council  rating  changes  the  figures 
slightly,  but  there  is  the  same  general  divergence  of  opinion.  I  have 
an  idea  that  this  divergence  is  due  not  only  to  conflicting  opinions  of 
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the  answering  deans  but  also,  and  perhaps  more  largely,  to  the  tra¬ 
ditional  set-up  in  a  given  office. 

Before  going  farther  I  should  like  to  point  out  that  this  survey 
differs  in  one  important  respect  from  those  made  in  1032  and  1939. 
In  the  earlier  projects  the  members  of  this  Association  were  asked  to 
list  the  fimctions  performed  without  referen9e  to  whether  they  were 
bom  to  the  office,  achieved  during  its  development,  or  had  been  thrust 
upon  an  unwilling  official.  The  present  survey  attempts  to  place  rela¬ 
tive  values  upon  the  functions  as  a  part  of  a  dean’s  duties  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  dean  himself.  Whatever  the  results  may  be,  we  have 
a  statement  of  the  judgment  of  the  dean  on  each  detail  of  his  work. 
It  is  a  long  step  forward  when  we  go  on  from  a  mere  list  of  our 
functions,  a  statement  of  the  status  quo  in  our  member  institutions, 
to  a  presentation  of  our  judgment  as  to  what  constitutes  an  ideal  sit¬ 
uation.  We  should  be  nearer  to  an  expression  of  the  underlying  phil¬ 
osophy  of  our  work  when  we  undertake  a  study  of  the  statistics  now 
available. 

The  present  survey  gains  additional  significance  in  its  use  of 
the  list  of  personnel  services  compiled  by  the  American  Council  on 
Education.  It  seems  to  me  important  that  we  have  for  purposes  of 
comparison  with  our  own  estimate  of  duties  the  opinion  of  a  group  on 
which  deans  of  students,  while  represented,  do  not  form  the  total 
membership.  In  the  words  of  Dean  Findlay,  quoted  from  his  paper  at 
last  year’s  meeting,  'Tf  we  assume  that  the  Coimcirs  list  is  inclusive 
of  all  services  which  might  well  be  included  in  personnel  work,  it 
therefore  offers  us  an  acceptable  standard  for  measurement  of  our 
own  offices.”  Dean  Turner  acted  wisely  to  include  both  lists  for  the 
purpose  of  this  study,  and  to  group  the  items  of  the  larger  list  in  their 
proper  relationship  to  those  of  the  American  Council. 

Dean  Findlay’s  statement  that  every  one  of  the  54  functions  foimd 
a  place  imder  the  23  groupings  of  the  American  Council,  and  Dean 
*rumer’s  use  of  the  comparative  method  in  the  questionnaire  which  he 
presented  to  our  members,  leads  us  logically  to  the  conclusion  that  the 
two  lists  are  in  essential  agreement.  I  would  point  out,  however,  that 
in  my  opinion  there  is  an  important  distinction  to  be  drawn  in  making 
this  comparison.  This  is  the  fact  that  the  Association’s  list  enumerates 
the  functions  which  the  deans  perform.  It  is  primarily  a  survey  of 
the  activities  of  the  office  as  they  exist  in  practice  and  do  not  neces¬ 
sarily  represent  a  fundamental  philosophy.  The  American  Coimcil  out¬ 
line,  on  the  other  hand,  considers  the  various  services  which  can  and 
should  be  rendered  for  the  student  outside  his  classroom  training  with¬ 
out  raising  the  question  as  to  who  the  officer  shall  be  who  performs 
them.  'The  distinction,  it  seems  to  me,  is  that  one  takes  the  administra¬ 
tive  point  of  view,  while  the  other  assumes  what  the  Council  report  calls 
the  student  personnel  point  of  view.  Perhaps  this  is  a  distinction  with¬ 
out  a  difference  yet  a  difference  in  attitude  is  implied  if  not  clearly 
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indicated.  Perhaps  it  might  be  desirable  to  redeal  our  deck  of  54 
functional  cards,  discarding  some  and  retaining  those  that  have  the 
greatest  values  in  providing  for  student  needs.  At  any  rate,  the  use 
of  both  lists  by  Dean  Turner  has  given  particular  significance  to  our 
study. 

Now  that  we  have  made  a  survey  of  fimctions  performed  and 
followed  it  by  an  evaluation  of  each  fimction,  it  should  be  easier  to 
relegate  to  their  proper  position  certain  duties  which  come  to  us  by 
administrative  assignment  on  the  basis  of  expediency  and  concentrate 
on  the  real  objectives. 

Now  to  deal  more  specifically  with  the  results  of  the  survey. 
Charts  1  and  13  of  Section  A  are  doubtless  of  more  general  interest 
since  they  give  a  composite  of  opinions  as  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  functions  named.  Here  are  assembled  the  judgments  of  report¬ 
ing  members  according  to  the  eleven  ratings  proposed.  At  a  glance 
one  can  determine  the  consensus  of  opinion  on  each  item,  and  make 
comparisons  with  other  ratings  on  the  same  item.  Columns  2  and  3 
which  list  functions  as  to  whether  they  are  considered  essential  or 
desirable  respectively,  can  usually  be  combined  profitably  with  columns 
9  and  10  where  participation  is  given  as  essential  or  desirable.  In  most 
cases  these  columns  supplement  each  other  in  showing  the  judgment 
of  the  deans  on  a  particular  point.  Evidently  there  are  many  duties 
where  the  dean  does  not  feel  that  he  need  have  full  control  but  where 
he  has  a  vital  interest. 

In  the  Association’s  list  there  are  three  items  checked  by  over  60 
members  as  essential.  These  are  social  problems,  interfratemity 
government  and  student  government.  There  are  also  three  over  fifty, 
moral  problems,  fraternities  and  housing.  If  we  combine  the  topics 
relating  to  various  kinds  of  discipline  or  those  dealing  with  social  life, 
the  number  is  also  high.  Here  we  have  a  pretty  general  agreement 
that  these  matters  are  a  particular  concern  of  the  dean.  They  include 
also  the  items  with  which  the  office  has  dealt  through  the  years. 
In  any  pattern  that  would  be  accepted  as  desirable  for  a  statement  of 
responsibilities,  whether  the  American  Council’s  23  points  or  any  re¬ 
vision  of  it  these  duties  would  probably  find  a  place. 

There  are  over  forty  checks  for  the  official  personal  history,  academic 
adjustments  and  emotional  problems.  Here  we  are  moving  away  more 
from  the  administrative  type  of  fimction,  from  responsibility  for  cer¬ 
tain  organization  matters,  into  the  realm  of  individual  counseling.  The 
duplicate  personal  history  is  not  far  below  in  the  list,  the  deans  seeming 
to  be  fairly  well  divided  or  not  particularly  concerned  as  to  where  the 
record  is  kept  so  long  as  they  have  the  use  of  it.  Since  its  importance 
appears  to  be  considered  so  high  we  may  infer  that  the  officer  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  general  welfare  and  behavior  of  the  student  should  be 
the  keeper,  and  his  office  the  repository,  of  all  data  that  can  be  se¬ 
cured  bearing  on  the  life  and  character  of  an  individual.  If  there  are 
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two  or  more  agencies  that  keep  records  of  personal  history,  a  possible 
overlapping  or  conflict  of  functions  may  occur. 

The  check  on  the  keeping  of  the  official  academic  record  is  relative¬ 
ly  very  small  while  the  keeping  of  duplicate  records  receives  a  fairly 
high  rating.  In  giving  educational  counseling  to  a  student,  it  is  of 
course  necessary  to  know  his  academic  achievement  to  date.  On  the 
other  hand  the  keeping  of  the  official  score  may  lead  to  duplication  or 
conflict  with  the  usual  job  of  a  registrar  or  similar  official. 

There  are  a  number  of  functions  which  appear  to  have  no  great 
interest  for  the  reporting  members.  These  are  such  items  as  approval 
of  faculty,  directing  of  faculty,  formulation  of  curricula,  supervision 
of  catalogue,  class  schedules.  Where  these  items  are  voted  essential 
or  desirable  there  are  doubtless  some  duties  allocated  locally  to  the 
dean  of  men  that  are  not  usually  considered  a  part  of  his  work.  They 
are  primarily  administrative  and  have  only  an  indirect  bearing  on  a 
counseling  program. 

There  are  several  groups  of  functions  that  receive,  from  my  point 
of  view,  a  surprisingly  low  rating.  One  includes  student  loans,  scholar¬ 
ships  and  student  employment,  surprising  because  a  student’s  financial 
resources  are  likely  to  affect  deeply  his  emotional  and  educational 
problems. 

Another  is  the  group  relating  to  the  student’s  health  and  physical 
well-being.  They  are  items  33,  and  36  to  40  inclusive.  The  small 
totals  in  the  first  column  are  in  part  compensated  for  by  the  figures 
under  desirable  and  high  desirable  participation.  Naturally  this  is  an 
area  where  the  dean  cannot  function  alone.  A  college  health  service, 
a  physical  education  department,  a  psychiatrist  or  a  health  clinic  must 
do  a  work  for  which  we  are  not  professionally  qualified.  But  it  would 
seem  desirable  if  not  absolutely  necessary  that  there  should  be  some 
close  tie-up  between  such  agencies  of  the  dean’s  office  where  informa¬ 
tion  is  exchanged  and  material  that  is  relevant  to  the  complete  under¬ 
standing  of  a  student’s  total  experience  should  be  made  immediately 
available  to  either  party. 

Here  I  believe  the  function  stated  by  the  American  Council  is 
much  superior  to  the  corresponding  items  on  the  Association  list 
grouped  against  it.  Note  its  wording:  “Determining  the  physical  and 
mental  health  status  of  the  student,  providing  appropriate  remedial 
health  measures,  supervising  the  health  of  students,  and  controlling 
environmental  health  factors.”  Our  own  list  includes  supervision  of 
health  service,  superision  of  physical  examinations,  recommend  stu¬ 
dents  for  remedial  medical  treatment,  recommend  students  for  remedial 
physical  education,  recommend  students  for  remedial  psychiatric 
treatment,  supervision  of  mental  health  clinic.  We  might  have  added 
sanitary  housing  conditions  including  fraternity  houses  which  are  im- 
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plied  in  other  items  but  which  check  against  this  American  Council 
function. 

Here  again,  I  might  repeat,  is  an  illustration  of  the  administrative 
rather  than  a  personnel  approach  to  what  we  would  no  doubt  agree  is 
the  same  objective.  Here  also  is  evidence  that  while  we  can  assemble 
all  our  items  under  topics  on  the  other  list,  they  are  not  always  identical 
nor  have  exactly  the  same  implications. 

Another  strikingly  low  rating  is  given  to  the  vocational  items, 
coimseling,  graduate  placement,  and  vocational  follow-up.  No  doubt 
the  organization  in  some  imiversities  provides  for  some  other  method 
for  taking  care  of  this  service.  I  am  not  familiar  enough  with  the 
working  of  such  agencies  and  their  articulation  with  the  office  of  the 
dean  to  speak  with  any  authority  on  the  system.  But  the  problem  of 
the  selection  of  a  vocation  for  which  a  student  is  fitted,  to  say  nothing 
of  preventing  a  wrong  choice,  requires  a  consideration  of  his  achieve¬ 
ment,  personality,  health  and  other  relevant  factors  and  a  whole  body 
of  information  which  only  the  files  of  the  dean  can  furnish.  The  job 
is  also  left  incomplete  if  we  do  not  add  placement  and  follow-up. 
There  would  appear  to  be  a  trend  toward  an  increased  participation 
by  the  dean  in  this  work  if  not  a  complete  responsibility  for  it  in 
his  office. 

Item  23  on  the  American  Council  list,  “carrying  on  studies  de¬ 
signed  to  evaluate  and  improve  these  functions  and  services,”  is 
checked  by  16  as  essential,  3  as  highly  desirable,  2  as  desirable,  8  that 
the  fimction  should  be  added.  Ten  believe  participation  to  be  highly 
desirable,  16  that  it  is  desirable.  Only  one  calls  it  undesirable  and  3  feel 
that  a  new  office  should  be  created  for  the  purpose.  This  means  that 
a  good  proportion  of  members  believe  it  their  job  to  carry  on  a  contin¬ 
uing  study  of  their  work  with  a  view  of  its  improvement.  Certainly 
we  should  not  depend  entirely  oh  an  occasional  survey  in  this  Associa¬ 
tion  for  an  evaluation  or  a  study  of  our  duties.  No  fimction  should  be 
labeled  essential  or  imimportant  and  the  judgment  filed  away  not  to 
be  questioned  again.  Perhaps  it  is  asking  too  much  of  an  already  over¬ 
burdened  office  to  maintain  a  research  department  to  study  its  effic¬ 
iency  but  something  of  the  sort  is  indicated  by  the  replies. 

It  would  be  possible  to  go  on  almost  indefinitely  to  discuss  other 
areas  of  our  work  as  they  are  weighed  in  these  two  questionnaires. 
But  Dean  Findlay  did  such  a  thorough  job  last  year  that  I  do  not  want 
to  enter  into  competition  with  him.  I  have  taken  only  a  few  examples 
upon  which  to  comment  with  the  hope  of  provoking  a  discussion  which 
will  be  more  interesting  than  the  paper  itself. 

Let  me  make  two  generalizations.  First,  an  examination  of  the 
results  of  this  double  questionnaire  shows  that  the  deans  of  men  are 
absorbing  or  sharing  the  personnel  functions  of  the  university.  Or  as 
Dean  Findlay  put  it  last  year  in  discussing  his  own  comparison  of  the 
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two  lists,  '*the  deans  of  men  are  more  than  in  the  process  of  becoming 
personnel  workers,  but  are  now  personnel  officers  whether  they  are 
aware  of  it  or  not/' 

Secondly,  that  while  the  above  is  true  in  the  main,  the  deans  as  a 
whole  have  not  yet  assumed  the  full  responsibility  for  all  personnel 
functions  nor  have  they  achieved  entirely  the  ‘‘student  personnel  point 
of  view/*  We  are  still  in  a  period  of  transition,  taking  the  profession 
as  a  whole. 

Section  B  of  the  study  is  important  because  it  deals  with  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  financial  support  of  our  work.  The  picture  is  far  from  complete 
because  of  the  large  number  of  deans  who  reported  inability  to  supply 
the  required  information  or  who  returned  the  blank  without  comment. 
There  were  80  such  members  as  compared  with  the  81  who  did  reply 
either  by  giving  all  information  requested  or  information  about  the 
office  of  the  dean  of  men  alone.  Perhaps  the  best  way  to  consider 
this  report  would  be  to  have  representatives  of  the  institutions  who 
replied,  resolve  themselves  into  a  panel  and  discuss  the  material  for 
the  benefit  of  the  other  80.  Since  the  reporting  institutions  are  prob¬ 
ably  representative  of  the  whole  group,  a  study  of  their  replies  should 
give  us  a  great  deal  of  information  in  spite  of  their  small  number.  This 
type  of  table  is  one  on  which  it  is  hard  to  make  any  generalizations. 
The  institutions  vary  in  size  and  organization  and  it  is  not  easy  to  find 
one  where  the  set-up  is  parallel  to  our  individual  institutions.  The  most 
profitable  method  of  studying  the  report  would  no  doubt  be  for  a 
member  to  select  the  institution  or  institutions  nearest  to  his  in  size 
and  general  needs  and  make  comparisons  in  that  way.  We  can,  how¬ 
ever,  make  certain  deductions.  It  will  be  noted  that  some  budgets  for 
the  institutions  listed  go  back  30  years.  Once  the  budget  is  established 
it  seems  to  assume  importance  in  the  eyes  of  administrators  since 
there  are  very  few  retrenchments  apparent  even  during  the  worst 
years  of  the  depression.  Some  institutions  held  their  own  while  others 
made  definite  increases.  A  glance  at  the  chart  shows  that  the  services 
for  which  expenditures  are  made  have  been  put  on  a  budgetary  basis 
in  fairly  recent  years.  This  would  indicate  an  increasing  number  of 
such  services  established  or  perhaps  the  separating  from  a  general 
budget  of  these  offices  on  an  independent  basis.  The  value  of  the 
percentage  tables  which  follow  the  first  computations  are  interesting 
in  the  way  in  which  they  show  the  relative  support  for  various  func¬ 
tions  under  the  office  of  dean  or  whatever  welfare  agency  there  is  for 
services  to  students.  This  breakdown  removes  the  difficulty  of  com¬ 
parison  among  institutions  on  account  of  their  size. 

It  would  seem  to  me  that  we  can  get  more  out  of  an  individual 
study  of  these  various  items  than  to  take  the  time  for  general  dis¬ 
cussion.  There  is  one  general  benefit  that  does  appear  which  has  im¬ 
portance  for  those  of  us  who  felt  that  we  could  not  make  a  specific 
answer.  The  tables  which  we  have  show  how  budgeting  is  actually 
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done  in  other  institutions  and  make  a  kind  of  pattern  on  which  we 
may  distribute  the  expenses  of  our  work.  It  may  also  inspire  us  to 
look  more  closely  into  the  matter  of  an  independent  budget  for  carry¬ 
ing  on  our  activities.  If  many  of  the  members  are  moved  to  work  out 
a  budget  on  the  basis  of  our  report  during  the  coming  year,  it  might 
be  worth-while  to  arrange  for  another  survey  which  concerns  itself 
strictly  with  the  budget.  I  would  not  suggest  the  discussion  of  such 
a  report  in  a  meeting  but  it  might  be  read  by  ‘‘title  only"  and  published 
in  our  proceedings  for  reference  by  the  members. 

Section  C  provides  much  interesting  information  but  with  no  great 
significance  nor  indication  of  general  trends.  Perhaps  chart  48  is  an 
exception,  the  answers  to  the  question  "Do  you  teach  any  courses 
now?"  82  report  that  they  do,  26  that  they  do  not.  Hours  of  teaching 
per  week  run  from  1  to  30.  We  would  all  agree  that  the  latter  is  too 
much.  There  is  a  good  deal  to  be  said  for  a  dean  doing  some  teaching 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  how  a  man  can  teach  more  than  one  course,  or  two 
at  the  most,  and  do  a  proper  job  of  handling  the  counseling  program. 
The  fact  that  26  report  no  teaching  may  show  a  growing  tendency 
toward  a  full-time  conduct  of  the  office. 

Deans  seem  to  teach  in  all  fields  of  knowledge.  Seven  teach 
orientation  courses  which  can  be  classified  as  a  part  of  the  regular 
work.  But  as  for  the  others,  there  is  little,  if  any,  connection.  This 
fact,  along  with  the  statement  of  academic  experience  before  appoint¬ 
ment  (chart  48)  and  of  practical  experience  before  appointment  (chart 
49)  leads  to  the  conclusion  that  deans  may  enter  their  work  (or  rather 
have  entered  their  work)  through  almost  any  avenue.  Teaching  ex¬ 
perience  is  far  and  away  the  most  general  background,  although  a  var¬ 
iety  of  administrative  experience  has  a  considerable  place. 

Reasons  for  the  appointment  of  an  individual  have  a  wide  range 
(chart  50),  few  of  them  with  any  reference  to  specific  training  for  the 
position.  Answers  to  the  question  on  specific  training  (chart  51)  show 
considerable  confusion  in  the  answers.  If  we  mean  by  such  training 
a  planned  preparation  for  the  work  of  a  dean  of  men  a  great  many  of 
the  answers  are  irrelevant.  Fifty-one  members  report  that  they  have 
no  such  preparation.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  76  out  of  102  deans 
admit  that  they  feel  a  need  for  the  professional  training  which  they 
may  have  lacked  (chart  55).  Some  of  them  have  met  that  lack  (chart 
56)  by  taking  training,  by  self-education  or  by  securing  assistance  else¬ 
where.  There  is  still  a  lack  of  much  evidence  that  men  are  entering 
the  profession  through  experience  as  assistant  in  a  dean's  office  or  by 
graduate  study  in  the  field  of  counseling. 

Such  a  paper  as  this  sliould  have  a  concluding  paragraph.  But 
whatever  conclusions  I  have  drawn  or  points  I  have  had  to  make  have 
already  been  given.  I  am  sure,  however,  that  Dean  Turner's  survey 
has  been  a  valuable  contribution,  and  that  the  present  approach  has 
rounded  out  and  completed  the  work  so  ably  done  in  its  first  phase  last 
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year.  Because  of  it  we  should  all  be  better  if  not  bigger  deans. 
(Applause) 

President  Ilndlay:  We  are  all  in  yoiir  debt,  Dean  Schultz,  for  the 
excellent  paper  that  you  have  presented,  and  for  the  kind  effort  that 
you  have  given  in  the  preparation  of  it.  I  am  sure  this  paper  deserves 
the  attention  of  the  group  from  the  point  of  view  of  many  questions 
that  it  has  provoked  in  your  mind.  I  take  it  that  Dean  Schultz  will 
make  himself  vulnerable  now  for  these  questions  if  you  will  present 
them  to  him,  and  ask  them  at  what  length  you  please. 

Secretary  Turner:  Before  we  do  that,  I  wonder  if  Dean  Schultz 
and  I  could  pull  up  to  the  table  here  and  comment  back  and  forth  a 
little  bit  on  Section  B.  That  to  me  is  by  far  the  most  interesting  part 
of  this  whole  study.  Nobody  has  ever  made  such  a  study  as  we  have 
made  it,  even  in  this  small  way  on  the  financial  end  of  things,  and  1 
believe  even  if  you  do  not  have  the  chart  in  front  of  you,  that  you 
would  be  interested  in  having  some  of  these  things  read  to  you.  I  will 
read  a  little  bit,  and  Ritchie  may  want  to  conunent  on  this. 

President  Findlay:  Particularly,  1  hope  you  will  not  leave  out  the 
chart  you  showed  me,  the  total  amount  as  it  has  grown  over  the  years. 

Secretary  Tomer:  You  stop  tis  any  place  you  want  to  along  here. 
This  is  section  B  of  the  whole  study,  and  the  first  chart  in  this  is  a 
total  of  budgets  of  all  welfare  and  personnel  services  reported  by  23 
institutions. 

We  start  back  in  1910-11,  and  here  is  the  way  they  nm  for  that 
particular  time.  The  University  of  Cincinnati  had  $1,700  in  1910. 
Dartmouth  C!ollege  had  $9,500.  The  University  of  Illinois  had  $27,600. 
Lehigh  University  had  $1,900.  Superior  Teachers  College  had  $1,500, 


and  Willamette  University  had  $5,500. 

Now  listen  to  it  in  1939-40: 

Akron,  University  of  . $  22,000 

Brigham  Yoimg  University  .  8,600 

Cincinnati,  University  of  .  155,500 

Dartmouth  College  .  171,000 

Denison  University  .  40,500 

Florida,  University  of .  60,400 

Illinois  College  .  10,500 

Illinois,  University  of  .  228,900 

Kentucky,  University  of  .  115,600 

Lehigh  University  .  85,900 

Mississippi,  University  of  .  17,000 

Muskingum  College  .  61,800 

New  York  University  (Heights)  .  19,000 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  .  80,900 

Oklahoma,  University  of  .  83,500 

State  Teachers  College  (River  Falls,  Wis.)  .  16,000 
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Superior  Teachers  CoUeg^e  .  12,900 

Temple  University  .  29,600 

Texas,  University  of  .  167,100 

Toledo,  University  of  .  20,000 

Utah  State  College  .  21,900 

Wheaton  College  .  27,000 

Willamette  University  .  19,600 


That  is  quite  a  difference  when  here  was  the  University  at  Dart¬ 
mouth  for  example,  with  99,600  in  1910,  and  9171,000  last  year,  or  the 
University  of  Illinois  with  927,000  in  1910,  and  9229,000  this  year. 
Vic  could  not  get  his  figures  until  1926  when  he  had  9103,000,  and  now 
they  have  9197,000. 

Dean  Hubbell:  Has  there  been  a  study  of  these  Increasing  amoimts 
in  connection  with  athletic  championships  at  all? 

Secretary  Turner:  Not  to  my  knowledge.  We  have  another  chart 
made  up  on  the  basis  of  deans  of  men  only.  We  have  thirty-one  insti¬ 
tutions  able  to  give  those  figures.  Some  of  them  go  back  qtiite  a  ways. 
Dartmouth  College  with  99900  in  1910  and  923,300  last  year.  The 
University  of  Illinois  is  the  only  other  institution  that  goes  back  that 
far  with  911.000  in  1910  and  926,200  in  1939-40. 

Then  we  have  these  total  amounts  for  various  welfare  and  per¬ 
sonnel  services  which  I  am  sure  you  will  be  much  interested  in.  In 
other  words,  we  have  broken  it  the  other  way.  In  1910-11  deans  of 
men  in  all  the  institutions  reported  a  total  of  920,600,  while  the  deans 
of  men  in  1939-40  report  9165,600.  The  amoimt  for  health  services 
back  in  1916-16  was  92,900,  while  in  1939-40  it  is  the  greatest  amotmt, 
9323,700.  The  deans  of  women  in  the  meantime,  had  gone  from  96,100 
in  1910,  to  982,300  in  1939-40.  Registrars  and  directors  of  admissions 
went  from  916,500  in  1910  to  9267,000  in  1939-40.  The  item  of  alumni 
office  is  an  interesting  thing.  It  went  from  91.900  in  1910  to  985,000 
in  1939-40. 

There  is  a  big  figure  in  here  for  food  services.  The  first  reports 
for  food  services  in  1930,  were  927,500,  and  in  1939-40,  the  figure  was 
9203,900  going  to  food  services.  There  are  a  lot  of  little  amounts  for 
new  services. 

Now,  I  think  the  most  important  chart  of  the  bunch  is  this  Number 
29,  which  takes  the  percentage  proposition  all  the  way  through.  The 
dean  of  men  for  example,  in  1910,  had  43  per  cent  of  the  total  amount 
going  to  personnel  welfare  services  of  all  kinds.  That  had  been  cut  to 
13  per  cent  in  1939-40,  and  that  is  what  we  expected  to  find,  and  I  do 
not  know  that  we  should  be  especially  concerned  about  that.  New 
services  come  in.  The  total  amoimt  is  much  larger.  In  1910-11,  there 
were  only  four  items.  Deans  of  men  were  43  per  cent,  deans  of  women 
were  13  per  cent.  Registrars  and  directors  of  admissions  were  36  per 
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cent,  and  the  alumni  office  was  4  per  cent.  That  was  back  in  1910. 


But  this  is  the  way  it  went  last  year: 

Dean  of  Men  (and  Students . 13.  % 

Dean  of  Women . 6.6  % 

Health  Service  .  25.  % 

Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions .  21.  % 

Alumni  Office  . !. .  6.7  % 

Freshman  Week . 27% 

Employment  Office  .  1.6  % 

Placement  Service  .  1.7  % 

Food  Service  . i. .  16.  % 

Personnel  Bureau . 3.5  % 

Testing  Bureau . 6  % 

Director  of  Activities  . a . 85% 

Housing  Bureau  . 13% 

Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  . 17% 

Speech  Clinic . 23% 

Separate  Psychiatric  Service . 04% 


Now,  those  to  me,  are  very  significant  figures.  I  am  quite  siire 
that  if  we  wanted  to  publish  this,  we  would  not  have  the  slightest 
trouble  getting  any  educational  journal  to  publish  it.  No  such  study 
has  ever  been  attempted  at  all.  But,  we  expected  that  the  percentage 
of  the  total  amoimt  for  the  deans  of  men’s  office  would  reduce  and  that 
is  exactly  what  we  foimd. 

Dean  Schultz:  That  does  not  mean  that  the  deans  of  men  are 
not  participating  in  many  cases,  or  have  various  close  connections  with 
these  other  services. 

Secretary  Turner:  No,  listen  to  this:  In  1910,  the  dean  of  men 
made  up  43  per  cent  of  the  total  services,  and  the  amoimt  was  320,000. 
In  1939-40,  it  was  only  13  per  cent,  but  the  amount  was  $165,000.  So, 
the  stun  has  gone  up  and  up.  I  started  out  to  figfure  the  percentage  of 
increase  all  the  way  through,  and  see  what  was  happening,  and  I  gave 
up  on  that.  It  could  have  been  done,  but  the  slide  rule  was  pretty  hot 
by  the  time  I  figured  these,  and  it  took  a  long  time  to  do  it. 

But  these  figures,  I  think,  are  very  significant,  and  they  are  cer¬ 
tainly  bearing  out  what  we  expected  to  find  when  we  started  in  on  it. 
That  ought  to  raise  some  questions  \mless  it  is  too  big  a  set  of  figures 
to  hold  in  your  head. 

Incidentally,  we  have  referred  to  Vic  Moore’s  Institution  two  or 
three  times.  But,  he  ought  to  get  some  special  credit  at  his  institution  all 
the  way  through  for  the  consistency  of  the  percentages.  Vic’s  office 
there  in  Texas,  right  straight  through,  has  varied  from  about  25  to  28 
per  cent,  and  he  stays  right  in  that  range,  and  all  the  offices  on  his 
campus  have  done  the  same  thing.  ’The  increase  in  registrar  has  been 
just  as  consistent  as  it  could  be.  ’The  comptroller  does  a  good  job  of 
giving  each  man  his  share.  There  is  no  fluctuation  like,  for  example. 
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at  Dartmouth  College,  which  showed  a  shift  of  about  $70,000  in  one 
year  for,  I  believe,  the  health  service,  from  the  physical  education  de¬ 
partment.  It  took  almost  half  the  total  budget  for  one  year.  That  is 
the  sort  of  fluctuation  that  you  will  find  in  some  institutions. 

Another  significant  thing  about  it,  Ritchie,  is  the  fact  that  we 
were  talking  last  year  at  Roanoke  about  how  much  money  had  gone 
into  some  of  these  new  services,  and  the  facts  do  not  bear  it  out  when 
you  find  that  .04  of  one  per  cent  and  .17  of  one  per  cent  have  gone  to 
these  things  that  have  had  a  great  deal  of  talking  done  about  them 
in  recent  years. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  questions  from  the  floor? 

Dean  Nowotny:  This  might  not  be  of  any  value,  but  how  much  of 
a  job  would  it  be  to  break  that  down  on  the  basis  of  cost  per  student 
in  order  to  increase  enrollment  in  large  institutions?  like  in  your 
school,  that  means  a  greater  appropriation,  but  what  is  the  shift  from 
the  standpoint  of  cost  per  student  in  1910  as  compared  with  1939? 

Secretary  Turner:  We  tried  to  include  that.  We  asked  for  regis¬ 
tration  increases  at  the  same  time,  and  almost  no  one  put  it  on  the 
questionnaire.  The  question  was  not  answered  at  all.  I  think  one  or 
two  of  them  came  in  with  the  changes  in  enrollment  from  year  to  year, 
and  there  was  no  time  to  get  out  the  catalogues  from  the  various  in¬ 
stitutions  and  get  that  information.  That  would  have  been  worth  get¬ 
ting  if  we  could  have  gotten  it,  but  we  did  not  have  the  information 
to  get  it. 

Dean  T.  H.  Schulte  (New  Mexico  State  Teachers’  College) :  What 
is  the  relative  enrollment  of  men  as  to  women  in  those  institutions  in 
which  you  have  calculated  the  percentages,  and  then  how  do  you  explain 
the  tremendous  difference  between  the  appropriations  for  deans  of 
women  and  men? 

Secretary  Turner:  I  can  give  you  the  percentage  of  men  as 
against  women  in  the  institution  as  three  men  to  one  woman.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  per  capita  amount  for  women  on  my  campus  is 
much  higher  than  it  is  for  men.  Maybe  some  of  the  other  men  who 
have  answered  this  particular  questionnaire  can  answer  that. 

Dean  Moore:  Mine  is  two  and  one-half  to  one. 

Secretary  Turner:  Of  course  the  dean  of  women  is  a  part  of  your 
office  as  it  is  set  up  now. 

Dean  Guess:  Mine  is  three  to  one. 

Secretary  Turner:  Dean  Richards,  what  is  your  ratio? 

Dean  C.  F.  Richards  (Denison  University):  Just  about  even — 
fifty-fifty. 

Secretary  Turner:  How  about  Cincinnati? 

Dean  Postle:  Two  to  one.  I  too  would  like  to  see  the  relative 
comparison  per  capita  cost  for  men  and  women. 
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Secretary .  Turner:  The  women  have  a  better  showing  than  the 
men  do  on  that.  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 

President  findlay:  May  I  interject  a  question?  In  those  institu- 
tions  where  the  dean’s  office  is  set  up  as  a  dean  of  students,  how  was 
the  dean  of  women’s  budget  handled?  Was  the  break-down  there  in 
terms  of  a  dean’s  office? 

Secretary  Turner:  Both  ways.  There  are  not  so  many  of  them. 
In  some,  the  dean  of  students  and  dean  of  men  were  shown,  and  in 
others  the  dean  of  women  was  not  shown  at  all. 

Dean  Wesley  P.  Uoyd  (Brigham  Young  University) :  Speaking  of 
our  own  institution.  I  sent  that  report  down  to  the  Treasurer  of  the 
Institution  to  fill  in.  When  it  got  back  to  my  office,  it  looked  like  an 
amalgamated  report.  I  am  wondering  if  your  figures  in  the  question¬ 
naire  show  in  general,  that  the  service  is  diffussed  in  several  things 
rather  them  set  up  this  way. 

Secretary  Turner:  I  would  not  say  that  it  showed  confusion.  The 
answers  I  got  that  I  could  use,  were  pretty  clear. 

President  Findlay:  Are  there  any  other  questions  from  the  floor? 

Dean  lUchards:  In  those  institutions  where  the  budget  has  gone 
up,  how  about  the  personnel? 

Secretary  Turner:  The  number  of  people  employed  in  the  office? 
’That  question  was  asked,  but  almost  no  one  answered  it.  If  it  had 
been,  I  am  sure  it  would  have  shown  that  the  personnel  did  not  keep 
pace  with  the  budget  for  the  niunber  of  students.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  the  same.  I  have  three  assistants  at  the  present  time.  I  will 
have  fomr  next  year.  Dean  Clark  had  three  assistants  at  the  time 
when  the  University  had  a  little  more  than  half  the  number  of  students 
that  it  now  has. 

President  Findlay:  A  good  many  of  the  deans  are  using  N.  Y.  A. 
help  in  their  offices  to  a  considerable  extent.  1  have  forgotten  whether 
the  questionnaire  took  that  into  account  in  the  break-down  of  a  budget. 
So,  if  a  man  were  using  N.  Y.  A.  students,  there  would  be  no  showing 
in  the  report  to  that  effect. 

Secretary  Turner:  No,  and  I  suspect  that  that  would  make  quite 
a  difference  in  some  institutions. 

Dean  Schulte:  I  do  not  know  whether  I  am  peculiarly  interested 
in  this  or  whether  there  is  good  sense  in  it.  I  wonder  if  it  would  be 
worth-jwhile,  and  how  difficult  it  would  be  to  mctend  that  information 
to  get  comparisons  of  the  percentage  of  the  amount  of  money  spent 
for  purposes  of  that  kind  on  women  and  men,  when  we  took  into  con¬ 
sideration  women’s  colleges  under  state  control,  men  and  women’s 
colleges,  men’s  colleges,  and  so  on,  so  we  could  get  a  more  definite 
figure  for  the  country-over  as  to  the  comparative  amounts  spent  for 
men  and  women  for  a  similar  type  of  service  in  the  various  institu¬ 
tions? 
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President  Findlay:  Could  your  data  be  broken  down  in  that 
fashion  ? 

Secretary  Turner:  Not  without  getting  the  enrollment.  We  have 
no  women’s  colleges  here.  We  have  co-educational*  schools  here.  23 
schools  which  did  give  us  answers  we  could  use,  give  us  a  very  nice 
variety  of  institutions.  We  have  big  state  institutions,  little  state  in¬ 
stitutions,  one  big  private  college,  Dartmouth.  We  also  have  a  munici¬ 
pal  institution  and  a  number  of  smaller  institutions  and  some  teachers’ 
colleges.  So,  we  have  a  good  sample  of  institutions.  I  think  it  is  a 
shame  we  did  not  get  the  material  from  the  whole  group,  because  it 
would  have  added  to  the  significance  of  it.  My  one  fear  about  this 
information  is  that  it  is  too  small  a  sample,  but  it  is  showing  the  way 
the  wind  is  blowing  all  right. 

Dean  Schultz:  What  I  suggested  in  my  paper  still  seems  to  me, 
to  be  a  pretty  good  suggestion,  that  this  is  something  that  we  really 
should  not  leave  alone,  and  that  we  should  go  farther  with  it.  Again, 
I  am  not  very  keen  about  a  lot  of  questionnaires,  but  if  you  had  the 
data,  say  from  three  or  four  times  as  many  institutions,  you  would 
have  a  demonstration  of  the  significance  of  the  computation. 

Secretary  Turner:  It  would  be  much  better. 

Dean  Otis  C.  MoCreery  ((State  College  of  Washington):  Before 
you  can  validly  evaluate  that  trend,  would  you  not  also  have  to  concern 
yourselves  with  a  change  in  percentage  in  the  registrar’s  office,  and 
these  other  offices  which  are  started?  They  have  gone  down  too,  have 
they  not,  in  the  same  way? 

Secretary  Turner:  Yes. 

Dean  McCreery:  In  other  words,  the  experience  in  other  offices 
is  the  same  as  in  the  dean  of  men’s  office. 

Secretary  Turner:  Yes.  For  example,  in  1910,  the  registrars 
made  up  35  per  cent  of  the  total  budget,  and  in  1939-40,  they  had  gone 
down  to  21  per  cent.  Now,  our  decrease  is  much  greater.  We  show  a 
thirty  per  cent  decrease — ^from  43  per  cent  to  13  per  cent. 

Dean  Schultz:  It  occurs  to  me  that  in  a  good  many  institutions 
there  have  been,  more  or  less,  separate  promotion  departments  set  up 
which  might  take  away  some  of  that,  because  the  registrars  originated 
promotion. 

Dean  Turner:  Not  only  that,  but  here  the  deans  of  women  in  the 
same  period  went  from  13  per  cent  to  6.5  per  cent.  They  decreased 
fifty  per  cent. 

Dean  Huhbell:  Has  it  not  also  been  true  that  the  matter  of  academ¬ 
ic  counselling  is  split  up  among  members  of  the  faculty  now  as  ad¬ 
visers  ? 

Secretary  Turner:  A  number  of  them  have.  The  employment  of¬ 
fice,  the  placement  service,  the  hoiu^i^g  division,  and  some  of  those 
things  have  been  lifted  right  out  of  the  dean  of  men’s  office  and  set 
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up  as  different  offices.  I  do  not  see  any  special  objection  to  that,  es¬ 
pecially  if  you  can  keep  yoiu:  hand  in'  the  separate  offices  in  some  way. 

Dean  Schultz:  I  think  that  this  does  not  necessarily  mean  that 
these  various  offices  and  services  have  become  separated  from  the 
dean’s  work,  as  it  has  been  a  sort  of  farming  out  of  ree^onsibilities  and 
activities,  and  the  dean,  unquestionably,  has  his  hand  in  a  great  many 
of  these  cases  that  appear  to  be  entirely  separate. 

Dean  Donald  M.  DuShane  (Lawrence  Colege) :  You  do  not  have 
any  way  of  telling  from  your  figures  whether  a  major  part  of  this 
change  has  happened  in  the  last  fifteen  years  instead  of  over  the  entire 
thirty,  do  you?  1  suppose  the  major  part  of  that  has  taken  place 
from  1923  or  1925  until  now. 

Secretary  Turner:  It  has  come  since  1930. 

Dean  DuSbane:  So  the  figures  for  1910  and  1930  would  show 
nothing  like  the  changes  we  have  now. 

Secretary  Turner:  'They  are  just  about  half  way,  in-between.  As 
the  number  of  agencies  increase,  the  ones  which  were  up  at  the  top 
originally,  show  the  proper  decrease.  Up  to  1920  we  had  only  four 
services  mentioned.  In  1925  we  had  eight  services  mentioned.  In  1930, 
we  had  fourteen  services  mentioned.  So,  there  has  been  this  constant 
increase  in  the  different  services  offered. 

President  Findlay:  What  is  your  pleasure,  to  continue  the  dis¬ 
cussion,  or  shall  we  move  on  to  a  consideration  of  the  point  we  left 
open  this  morning,  the  issue  we  tabled  imtil  we  could  have  it  mimeo¬ 
graphed? 

I  hear  no  objections  to  discontinuing  the  questions.  We  will  move 
on  then,  to  the  report  on  the  military  service.  The  resolution  of  the 
morning  is  mimeographed,  so  you  can  digest  it. 

'What  is  your  wish  now  in  regard  to  the  three  paragraphs  which 
you  find  on  the  sheet  which  J.  B.  is  distributing?  Is  there  some  dis¬ 
cussion? 

Dean  Postle:  The  last  comma  in  the  second  paragraph  seems  to 
me  to  confuse  the  meaning  there  a  little  bit  from  what  was  intended. 
If  that  comma  were  removed  it  would  read,  “the  National'  Defense 
Council  recognize  training  in  higher  education  as  a  fundamental  part 
of  his  period  of  service.’’  That  is  all  one  clause  there. 

Dean  DoShane:  We  could  take  that  comma  out  of  there  and  put 
it  two  lines  higher  up,  separating  the  causes  covering  what  we  recog¬ 
nize  to  be  true  and  what  we  recommend  be  done.  That  comma  woidd 
then  come  after  the  words,  “human  ability.’’ 

Dean  U.  O.  Dubach  (Oregon  State  College):  Someone  suggested 
that  the  word  “training”  in  the  fourth  line  of  the  second  paragraph 
and  used  again  in  a  slightly  different  sense  in  the  next  line,  is  a  little 
confusing.  The  first  word  "training”  might  read  “national'  defense,” 
or  some  word  that  is  a  synonym,  and  that  would  make  the  statement 
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a  little  clearer.  It  would  then  read,  “this  Association  favors  that  sys¬ 
tem  of  national  defense/*  or  whatever  you  please,  and  it  would  not 
confuse  that  word  training  with  the  word  training  which  appears  later 
on  where  it  says,  “the  National  Defense  Council  recognize  training  in 
higher  education.** 

Dean  DuShane:  Is  it  necessary  to  have  a  motion  to  do  that? 

President  Findlay:  So  far  the  motion  is  still  on  the  table  as  we 
left  it  this  morning. 

Dean  DuShane:  I  move  it  be  removed  from  the  table. 

Dean  Bruere:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  flndlay:  AH  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  stated, 
signify  by  saying,  “aye**;  those  opposed,  “no**.  The  motion  is  carried. 
How  was  it  left,  Mr.  Turner? 

Secretary  Turner:  We  had  the  resolution  in  its  amended  form. 

President  Findlay:  The  sheet  you  hold  in  your  hands  is  the  reso¬ 
lution  in  its  amended  form. 

Dean  Dubach:  Why  could  we  not  in  the  first  paragraph  in  the 
fourth  line  make  it  read  as  follows:  “declares  itself  wholeheartedly  in 
favor  of  an  adequate  system  of  preparation  for  national  defense.**  Then, 
if  we  drop  down  to  paragraph  two,  we  could  say,  “this  Association 
favors  that  system  of  preparation  which  recognizes.**  The  word 
“training**  would  be  out  of  both,  and  in  the  first  paragraph,  what  we 
are  really  for  its  whatever  preparation  we  need  for  national  defense. 

President  Findlay:  May  I  ask  if  you  wish  to  put  that  in  termi 
of  an  amendment? 

Dean  Dubach:  I  will  make  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion  in  order 
to  get  that  before  us. 

President  Mndlay:  Would  you  mind  including  that  correction  of 
a  comma  which  was  also  given? 

Dean  Dubach:  I  will  include  that. 

President  Findlay:  We  have  ibefore  us  a  motion  to  amend.  Is 
there  a  second? 

Dean  Richards:  I  second  the  motion. 

Dean  Cole:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  that  is  bad — “an  adequate  sys¬ 
tem  of  preparation  for  national  defense.*’  We  might  have  the  system 
and  never  have  the  national  defense.  I  can  get  prepared  to  make  a 
trip,  but  never  make  the  trip.  Why  not  have  the  adequate  system  of 
national  defense  instead  of  preparation  for  national  defense? 

Dean  DuShane:  It  seems  to  me  that  national  defense  is  the  busi¬ 
ness  of  the  army  and  the  navy.  That  preparation  is  our  business. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  before  the 
motion  for  amendment  is  put? 
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Secretary  Turner:  I  think  Perry  makes  a  point,  but  I  think  it  is 
splitting  hairs  a  little  bit.  1  see  his  point,  but  1  do  not  get  that  con¬ 
ception  of  it. 

Dean  Hubbell:  It  seems  to  me  that  we  are  not  committing  our¬ 
selves  to  anything  that  is  seriously  objectionable.  What  we  are  doing 
is  asking  that  consideration  be  given  to  the  fact  that  higher  education 
is  in  itself  a  preparation  and  that  in  any  plan  promulgated,  consid¬ 
eration  should  be  given  to  that.  In  essence,  I  think  that  is  all  we  are 
saying.  I  think  that  is  the  spirit  we  are  all  feeling.  I  do  not  think 
that  any  one  of  us  have  our  ideas  seriously  misinterpreted.  Why  can 
we  not  accept  this  as  an  expression  of  opinion,  as  it  is,  which  is  about 
all  it  amounts  to,  and  let  it  go  at  that? 

Dean  Jack  Croft  (Utah  State) :  I  would  like  to  get  some  clarity 
on  that  consideration.  Am  I  to  imderstand  that  a  year's  training  in 
college,  say  in  engineering,  is  to  take  the  place  of  a  year's  training, 
compulsory  military  training,  or  am  I  to  understand  that  we  believe 
that  the  college  student  who  is  an  engineer  should  go  into  engineering 
training  imder  military  compulsion?  I  personally  cannot  get  much  out 
of  this  except  that  we  believe  that  there  are  certain  fundamentals  in 
college  training  that  will  stand  a  man  in  need  in  time  of  an  emergency. 
But  I  somehow  get  the  idea  that  we  believe  here  that  we  should  leave 
these  men  in  college  and  train  for  those  specific  lines.  I  believe  we 
would  have  to  take  them  out  of  college  and  train  them  in  a  military 
way  along  those  specific  lines. 

President  Findlay:  If  there  is  no  further  discussion,  all  those  in 
favor  of  the  amendment  to  the  original  resolution,  signify  by  saying, 
‘‘aye";  those  opposed,  “no".  The  amendment  is  carried. 

Dean  DuShane:  May  I  ask  who  sent  these  telegrams  in  the  first 
place  ? 

President  Findlay:  The  one  I  got  came  from  the  Executive  Sec¬ 
retary  of  the  Association  of  American  Colleges. 

Dean  Guess:  Did  you  receive  that  as  President  of  the  institution 
which  you  are  head  of? 

President  Findlay:  That  is  right. 

Dean  Guess:  We,  as  an  Association,  have  not  been  requested  to 
make  recommendations  to  our  President. 

Secretary  Turner:  It  is  the  purpose,  is  it  not,  that  we  are  not  to 
send  this  to  anyone  but  our  own  presidents? 

President  Findlay:  That  is  why  the  first  paragraph  is  worded  as 

it  is,  I  think.  It  does  not  say  that  any  have  been  sent  to  us. 

Dean  Guess:  In  answer  to  your  statement  there,  it  says,  “and 
that  copies  be  sent  immediately  to  the  presidents  of  the  institutions 
represented  here,  and  to  the  National  Defense  Council." 

Dean  Schultz:  I  would  like  to  raise  the  question  as  to  the  reasons 
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why  this  was  placed  before  us.  That  was  the  judgment  1  xinderstand, 
of  one  of  the  group  meetings  last  night,  that  this  Association  should 
pass  on  that.  We  have  had  no  request  for  an  expression  of  opinion.  I 
raise  the  question  of  whether  we  are  in  order.  That  is,  this  comes  to 
the  college  presidents,  and  I  wonder  if  as  an  Association,  we  become  a 
group  to  act  concertedly  in  advising  college  presidents  in  our  institu* 
tions  where  our  opinions  have  not  been  asked. 

I  am  thinking  of  the  intra>college  situation.  I  wonder  if  we  are 
called  on  for  an  expression.  May  I  add  that  I  thought  this  came  to  the 
President  of  the  Association  from  Dr.  Snavely  asking  us  for  an  ex¬ 
pression  of  opinion.  1  will  not  raise  a  question  on  that  point  at  all, 
but  1  am  wondering  if  within  our  institutions  we  want  to  take  back 
something  we  have  originated  here  as  a  concerted  action  for  all  in¬ 
stitutions  represented. 

Dean  Moore:  I  think  Dean  Schultz  is  exactly  right.  This  question 
has  come  up  before  the  President  of  the  University  of  Texas,  and  its 
Board  of  Regents.  I  am  perfectly  sure  that  the  question  has  been 
referred  to  every  president  of  every  institution  represented  here,  and 
this  innocuous,  meaningless  resolution  I  am  afraid  is  going  to  make  us 
look  more  foolish  than  sensible,  and  I  do  not  think  there  would  be  any 
less  if  we  forgot  the  whole  thing. 

President  Findlay:  We  can  do  it  either  way,  because  we  still  have 
to  pass  the  amended  resolution  in  its  entirety.  All  we  have  done  is  to 
pass  the  amendment.  We  have  not  completed  the  job  in  passing  the 
entire  thing. 

Dean  DuShane:  We  advise  students  and  parents  and  faculty,  and 
I  dare  say  practically  all  of  us  even  advise  presidents  at  some  time  or 
other,  end  there  is  nothing  unuafual  in  our  doing  that,  but  could  not 
the  objection  which  has  been  raised  be  eliminated  if  those  institutions 
represented  here  which  desire  toat  it  not  be  sent  to  their  presidents, 
could  be  given  that  privilege?  If  any  of  us  feel  that  we  do  not  want 
to  notify  our  own  presidents  about  this,  why  could  we  not  be  given  the 
opportunity  to  withhold  that  particular  letter  from  the  Association  ? 

Dean  Richards:  I  see  no  particular  objection  to  passing  this  on 
to  the  presidents  because  I  believe  that  hi  its  present  form  it  is  so 
innocuous  as  to  be  meaningless.  All  we  are  sa3ring  is  that  we  are 
asking  that  men  be  not  taken  out  of  college  during  their  period  of 
military  preparation,  and  that  college  training  be  a  fundamental  part 
of  training  for  defense  service. 

Now,  I  doubt  if  anybody  in  the  United  States  would  suggest  that 
ansrthing  else  be  done.  We  are  sidestepping  the  issue  of  military 
training  in  college.  We  simply  say  that  we  would  like  to  regard  this 
training  as  part  of  the  defense  program.  In  my  mind,  the  opinion 
would  be  so  imanimous  on  that  question,  that  it  is  meaningless  to  pass 
the  resolution. 
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Dean  DuSliane:  From  the  newspapers  I  saw  a  week  before  1  came 
out  here,  it  seemed  to  me  that  this  resolution  is  not  nearly  as  innocuous 
as  we  might  seem  to  think.  We  may  be  closer  to  some  imiversal  youth 
front  than  we  imagine.  We  will  not  say  that  it  is  innocuous  until 
it  is  proved  so. 

Dean  Stromberg  (Oklahoma  A.  &  M.):  1  think  if  Dean  Turner 

would  insert  his  little  comment  that  gave  rise  to  this  whole  discussion 
last  night  about  classification  of  individuals  for  war  service,  it  might 
clear  up  the  reason  for  this  resolution.  Would  you  do  that  Dean  Tumor? 

Secretary  Turner:  As  to  the  comments  1  made  last  night  in  our 
group  meeting,  we  were  talking  there,  and  I  suggested  two  things  as 
my  opinion:  First,  that  I  could  go  along  with  any  plan  to  classify  all 
adult  individuals  as  to  their  proper  place  in  a  scheme  for  national  de¬ 
fense;  but  secondly,  I  would  like  to  see  the  step  from  there  made 
without  any  hysterical  reaching  in  to  take  men  out  of  their  normal 
way  of  living.  I  think  it  can  be  combined  with  their  normal  way  of 
living  rather  than  to  say  take  all  college  men  out  for  a  period  of  a 
year  for  special  training.  Perhaps  I  am  wrong  with  that.  I  wish 
Perry  Cole  would  comment  because  he  has  had  a  lot  of  experience  with 
this.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  those  of  you  who  have  R.  O.  T.  C.  units 
in  your  institutions  know  perfectly  well  that  your  men  finish  up  the 
R.  O.  T.  C.  work,  if  they  take  it  seriously,  with  a  splendid  military 
training.  You  also  know  that  in  some  communities  there  have  for 
years,  existed  companies  of  militia,  companies  of  home  guards  and  so 
on,  which  not  only  get  a  good  deal  of  military  training,  but  they  have 
a  high  social  standing  right  along  with  it. 

I  think  that  is  truer  in  the  East  than  it  is  in  the  middle  West,  but 
I  cannot  see  why  we  cannot  classify  our  people  and  begin  to  train  them 
in  the  service  for  which  they  are  best  adapted,  and  at  the  same  time, 
not  completely  upset  our  normal  way  of  living.  Am  I  right  or  wrong? 

Dean  Cole:  That  is  the  meaning  of  the  resolution. 

Dean  Postle:  I  realize  that  this  morning,  our  Committee  as  a 
group,  was  pretty  sleepy  when  they  attempted  to  phrase  the  resolution 
which  you  see  here,  and  consequently,  in  its  rather  amended  and  de¬ 
vitalized  <form,  it  has  assumed  a  more  or  less  meaningless  character. 
I  do  not,  however,  believe  that  the  ideas  of  the  Committee  as  they  were 
fostered  last  night  and  later  developed  this  morning,  are  something 
that  we  as  college  administrators  dealing  with  boys  who  are  going  to 
be  enrolling  and  are  enrolling  for  college  next  year,  can  ignore.  As  I 
said  last  night,  whether  we  like  it  or  not,  or  whether  we  recognize  it 
or  not,  the  war  has  definitely  come  to  our  colleges  today  with  an  en¬ 
larged  R.  O.  T.  C.  program  and  an  enlarged  aviation  program,  with 
the  women's  groups  on  the  campus  already  organized  into  Red  Cross 
functioning  imits,  for  us  to  sit  back  and  say,  ‘We  hope  that  the  war 
does  not  come  to  America  and  affect  the  boys  in  our  colleges.”  It  is 
here.  It  is  affecting  them  whether  we  actually  have  a  declaration  of 
war  or  not.  Like  the  men  this  morning,  I  do  not  think  we  are  any 
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nearer  to  it  than  we  were  a  long  time  ago.  In  fact,  I  think  we  are 
probably  further  from  it  now  than  we  were  three  months  ago.  Never¬ 
theless,  the  psychological  influences  on  these  boys  on  the  campus  today, 
are  very  definitely  here. 

Now,  the  opinion  of  the  yoimg  men  coming  into  the  colleges  today 
from  these  high  school  ages,  is  generally  this:  Why  should  we  enroll 
in  college  when  we  are  going  to  be  in  war  anyhow  within  the  next  few 
months?  That  is  what  these  boys  are  thinking.  And  further,  they  are 
thinking,  will  it  not  appear  that  I  am  a  kind  of  a  slacker  if  I  enroll  in 
an  institution  of  higher  learning,  when  I  should  go  into  the  army  with 
a  recruiting  program  going  on? 

Consequently,  I  think  we  need  to  take  a  stand  like  this,  to  show, 
in  line  with  what  Dean  Turner  has  seiid,  that  the  things  that  we  are 
doing,  or  attempting  to  do  in  our  institutions  of  higher  education,  to 
develop  men  in  the  field  of  engineering,  to  carry  on  if  necessary,  a  de¬ 
fense  program  in  the  field  of  agriculture,  if  necessary  to  feed  an  army, 
in  the  field  of  medicine  if  necessary  to  take  care  of  military  medical 
units,  is  a  definite  part  of  their  patriotic  contribution,  just  as  if  they 
were  actually  to  enlist  in  the  army.  And  if  that  thing  is  recognized 
by  a  National  Defense  Council,  and  an  adequate  statement  of  it  made, 
then  a  young  man  can  enroll  in  one  of  the  colleges  of  our  institutions 
with  a  feeling  that  he  is  making  his  optimum  contribution  in  a  patriotic 
way,  and  in  fact  more  effectively  than  if  he  were  to  go  down  and  enroll 
in  the  navy  or  army,  a  type  for  which  there  is  a  good  deal  of  pressure 
being  brought  through  the  recruiting  agents.  That  is  the  type  of 
thing  we  were  trying  to  get  in  this  resolution.  I  think  the  men  on 
that  Committee  will  agree  with  me.  If  you  want  to  send  it  back  to 
the  Committee,  I  think  they  are  perhaps  a  litUe  more  awake  by  this 
time,  and  with  a  little  mulling  over,  they  could  possibly  make  the 
resolution  mean  a  little  more  what  they  intended  it  to  mean,  and 
more  than  the  manuscript  which  you  have  before  you. 

Dean  Helser:  1  see  no  reason  why  we  shoiild  not  pass  the  resolu¬ 
tion  of  this  kind,  but  I  do  not  quite  see  why  we  should  send  it  back  to 
the  presidents.  I  should  like  to  propose  another  amendment  to  place  a 
period  after  the  word  association  in  the  third  paragraph,  and  delete 
the  rest  of  the  paragraph.  I  so  move. 

President  Findlay:  You  have  heard  the  motion  to  amend  the 
amended  resolution. 

As  I  understand  the  amendment,  it  is  to  put  a  period  after  the 
word  “Association,”  in  the  third  paragraph  and  delete  the  r^ainder 
of  the  sentence. 

Dean  Julian:  1  second  the  motion. 

Dean  Stromberg:  I  was  secretary  on  the  Committee  on  which  I  was 
not  appointed  this  morning,  because  I  had  breakfast  with  them,  but 
could  I  give  an  explanation  on  why  that  was  placed  in  the  resolution? 

Yesterday  when  it  was  first  called  to  our  attention  that  Dr.  Findlay 
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and  also  Dr.  Zimmerman  of  this  institution  had  received  such  telegrams. 
President  Zimmerman  said  that  he  would  certainly  have  to  confer 
with  our  host,  Dean  Bostwick,  before  he  filled  out  his  answer  or  sent 
his  answer  back  in  telegraphic  form,  and  the  opinion  of  the  Committee 
was  that  perhaps  there  were  other  college  presidents  who  might  be 
interested  in  knowing  what  the  deans  of  men  who  are  away  from  home, 
might  think  about  this  problem  too,  and  that  is  the  reason  for  the 
inclusion  there.  We  do  not  want  anything  that  is  just  added  or  dead 
weight  in  any  resolution,  but  there  should  be  an  explanation  of  why  it 
is  added. 

Dean  Bruere:  I  would  like  to  ask  whether  the  Committee  thought 
the  thing  through  far  enough  to  discover  any  real  advantage  of  a 
liberal  arts  course  to  a  system  of  national  defense?  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  somewhere  there  should  be  included  a  little  perspective  in 
this  that  possibly  even  the  liberal  arts  course  has  some  real  advantage 
in  the  distant  future,  even  if  it  does  not  to  the  immediate  necessities 
at  the  present  moment.  I  would  like  to  ask  that  as  a  question. 

Dean  Zumbrunnen:  I  thought  before  we  adjourned  this  morning, 
that  it  was  quite  clear  and  my  attitude  was  quite  sufficient  on  this 
matter.  But  after  looking  over  the  proposed  amendments,  and  after 
listening  to  this  discussion,  I  am  in  doubt  as  to  the  wisdom  of  it  as  it 
has  been  amended  or  as  further  suggested  that  it  be  amended.  I  am 
not  siure  that  I  got  the  point  a  moment  ago,  but  if  1  did,  it  would  seem 
that  my  revised  thinking  about  the  matter  shows  that  we  have  jumped 
in  here  and  gotten  over  into  an  area  and  taken  up  a  problem  that  was 
not  submitted  to  us  at  all  for  consideration. 

These  telegrams  have  gone  out  to  presidents  of  institutions.  Now, 
I  think  we  have  gotten  ahead  of  the  hoimds  when  we  got  in  there  to 
pick  up  those  telegrams  and  begin  passing  resolutions  and  sending  them 
to  our  presidents  and  to  the  National  Council  of  Defense.  Since  the 
discussion  has  gone  this  far,  I  think  a  wise  thing  to  do  in  the  light  of 
the  discussion,  is  to  send  this  resolution  back  to  that  Committee  for 
further  study  and  report  back  to  the  conference,  and  I  so  move. 

President  Findlay;  The  motion  is  out  of  order. 

Dean  Zumbrunnen:  May  I  move  the  substitute  for  the  motion  now 
before  the  House,  that  this  matter  be  referred  back  to  the  Committee 
for  further  consideration  and  they  to  report  back  to  the  conference? 

Dean  Wunderlich:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  ftndlay:  You  have  heard  the  substitute  motion  to  refer 
back  to  the  Committee.  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  this  motion  ? 

Secretary  Turner:  I  think  this  is  still  a  pertinent  matter  for  the 
simple  reason  that  three  members  of  our  own  group  have  asked  that 
discussion  be  given  to  this  question  of  military  training.  It  is  not 
something  that  we  have  brought  up  out  of  our  own  minds  or  out  of 
the  telegrams.  Three  members  asked  if  there  could  be  discussion  of 
this  question.  ^ 
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President  Findlay:  The  motion  now,  is  to  refer  the  recommenda¬ 
tion  in  its  present  form  hack  to  the  Committee.  The  motion  was  sec¬ 
onded. 

Dean  Cole:  Might  I  ask  one  question?  This  Committee  was  ap¬ 
pointed  by  one  of  the  group  meetings  last  night  and  not  by  the  Chair¬ 
man  of  the  Convention.  Since  it  has  come  up  before  the  whole  Con¬ 
vention,  it  ought  to  be  referred  to  a  CJommittee  appointed  by  the 
President. 

President  Findlay:  We  have  a  motion  before  the  House,  however, 
to  refer  it  to  this  particular  Ck>mmittee.  Is  there  any  further  dis¬ 
cussion? 

Dean  Schultz:  If  I  may  rise  again,  I  still  think  that  the  one  mat¬ 
ter  that  has  not  yet  been  met  is  the  matter  of  procedure.  Just  because 
we  know  from  what  has  happened  here,  because  of  the  presence  of  two 
college  presidents,  we  learn  that  this  telegram  has  gone  to  the  college 
presidents,  we  make  haste  to  answer  that  telegram  for  our  own  insti¬ 
tutions.  I  think  that  is  one  point  which  we  ought  to  take  into  con¬ 
sideration.  As  an  expression  of  opinion,  that  is  another  matter.  I 
think  that  is  much  more  relevant. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  further  discussion  of  the  motion? 
Hearing  none,  those  in  favor  of  the  motion  as  stated,  namely,  to  refer 
the  matter  to  this  Committee  for  further  consideration  and  reporting 
back  to  the  floor  later,  signify  by  saying,  “aye'\-  those  opposed,  “no”. 
The  motion  is  carried. 

Dean  DuShane:  May  we  have  a  show  of  hands? 

President  Findlay:  As  many  as  favor  the  motion  hold  up  your 
right  hands,  (24);  as  many  as  oppose  the  motion,  the  same  sign,  (17). 
The  motion  is  carried. 

Is  there  any  further  business  from  the  floor  before  I  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  Dean  Bostwick  who  wants  to  make  some  announce¬ 
ments? 

Dean  Moore:  I  would  like  to  bring  up  a  motion  which  I  realize 
in  advance,  is  absolutely  without  iwrecedent.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so 
controversial,  I  hope,  as  this  matter  which  has  occupied  our  thoughts 
for  the  last  few  moments. 

We  had  a  very  imixrecedented  thing  occur  in  this  hall  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  had  a  man  appear  on  the  platform,  introduced  in  a  t3rpically 
“Nowotnerian”  fashion,  who  started  out  by  compelling  our  attention, 
and  ending  up  by  securing  our  absolute  agreement  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent,  inspirational  addresses  to  Deans  of  Men  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  hear.  This  man,  who  spoke  to  us  as  a  business¬ 
man,  as  a  father,  as  a  friend  of  education,  brought  us  a  most  wonder¬ 
ful  inspiration  to  continue  courageously  with  the  best  features  of  our 
work,  and  we  can  never  repay  him  in  a  thoroughly  adequate  way  for 
the  service  he  rendered.  He  brought  us  into  the  most  intimate  sanctu- 
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ary  of  his  own  personal  life,  experiences,  and  thinking,  backing  that 
message  up  with  a  lifetime  of  the  sort  of  service  that  we  oi^ht  to  want 
to  render,  and  for  recognition  of  the  contribution  H.  Roe  Battle  of 
Kansas  City  has  made  to  this  Association,  this  National  Association 
of  Deans  of  Men,  coming  in  from  the  outside,  and  bringing  us  the  type 
of  inspiration  we  have  looked  to  otur  older  members  in  past  years  to 
bring  us,  I  would  like  to  move  that  we  make  H.  Roe  Battle  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  in  partial  recog¬ 
nition  of  his  splendid  service. 

Dean  Cole:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  discussion?  I  hear  none.  As 
many  as  favor  the  motion  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed, 
“no.”  The  motion  is  carried  unanimously.  Do  we  call  him  Dean  of 
Men  at  large?  (laughter) 

Would  you  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Association, 
Fred,  that  you  spoke  of  to  me? 

Dean  Turner:  I  may  have  simply  forgotten  something  this  morn¬ 
ing,  but  am  I  not  correct,  John,  that  you  Introduced  a  resolution  which 
was  just  introduced  and  no  action  was  taken  on  it  in  regard  to  the 
cooperation  with  the  United  States  Placement  Office? 

Dean  John  E.  Lawson,  Jr.  (University  of  Pennsylvania):  I  re¬ 
ported  the  resolution  of  the  groiip. 

President  Findlay:  We  did  not  go  any  further  with  it.  I  think 
that  resolution  ought  to  be  reread  and  considered  at  this  time.  The 
question  is  whether  that  group  wishes  to  put  that  resolution  before 
the  group,  that  is,  before  the  entire  Association. 

Secretary  Tomer:  It  was  the  recommendation  of  your  group, 
was  it  not? 

Dean  Lawson:  Tes. 

Dean  Mallett:  I  think  that  resolution  should  be  referred  to  the 
Resolutions  Committee  and  if  they  feel  it  worth-while  to  bring  it  up 
with  the  resolutions  which  we  will  take  up  at  that  time,  they  can  do  it 
at  that  time.  1  so  move. 

President  Findlay:  The  motion  is  to  refer  the  matter  of  coopera¬ 
tion  on  placements  to  the  Resolutions  Committee. 

Dean  Lawson:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Findlay:  Is  there  any  discussion?  Hearing  none,  as 
many  as  favor  the  motion  as  stated,  signify  by  saying,  “aye”;  those 
opposed,  "no.”  The  motion  is  carried.  Will  the  Chairman  of  the 
Committee  on  Resolutions  please  take  note. 

Is  there  fuiy  further  business  from  the  floor? 

. . .  .Annoimcements. . . . 

President  Findlay:  If  there  are  no  further  announcements,  the 
meeting  is  declared  adjourned. 

. . .  .The  meeting  adjourned  at  three-thirty  o’clock. . . . 
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BANQUET  SESSION 
FRIDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  28,  1940 

The  meeting  convefied  at  eight-forty-five  o'clock.  President  Findlay 
presiding. 

President  Findlay:  Guests,  *T>eanesses,"  and  Deans:  As  Toast¬ 
master  for  this  banquet,  I  have  the  pleasure  and  the  privilege  of  intro¬ 
ducing  to  you  our  guests.  The  gentleman  whom  I  am  to  introduce  first 
is  a  man  with  whom  the  deans  are  already  well  acquainted,  inasmuch 
as  he  extended  to  us  the  keys  to  the  city  at  our  opening  meeting.  The 
Deans'  wives  I  think  are  not  well  acquainted  with  this  man.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  wives  I  believe  are  well  acquainted  with  his  wife,  but 
the  deans  are  not  acquainted  with  her.  (Laughter)  So  I  will  make  a 
double  introduction  at  one  swoop. 

Judge  Sam  G.  Bratton  is  the  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  Ap¬ 
peals,  the  Tenth  District.  He  is  also  the  head  of  the  present  Board  of 
Regents  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  I  wonder  if  Judge  Bratton 
and  Mrs.  Bratton  will  not  stand  for  a  moment  and  take  a  bow,  and  let 
us  have  a  chance  to  see  and  know  you.  (Applause) 

A  little  later  in  the  evening  I  imderstand  that  this  very  interesting 
booklet  will  be  placed  as  a  gift  memento  in  the  hands  of  every  dean 
here — ^a  gift  directly  from  the  University  and  from  Dean  George  P. 
Hammond,  the  author  of  this  pamphlet.  It  is  my  pleasure  and  privil¬ 
ege  to  introduce  Dean  and  Mrs.  Hammond.  Dean  Hammond  is  Dean 
of  the  Graduate  School  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  (They  arose, 
and  the  audience  applauded) 

The  next  two  people  that  I  will  introduce  to  you  are  not  guests. 
They  are  part  of  the  deanly  proletariat,  but  they  are  distinguished  in 
their  own  right,  in  this  way:  Some  weeks  ago  when  we  were  working 
out  the  program  for  this  Convention,  I  wrote  a  letter  to  this  young 
man,  a  sort  of  Macedonian  call  for  help,  and  asked  him  if  he  would  not 
take  a  certain  part  in  the  program.  He  called  me  long  distance  from 
Alabama,  fortunately  not  collect,  and  said,  ‘Ts  there  not  some  way  that 
you  can  excuse  me  from  this  responsibility?  I  think  that  when  you 
imderstand  my  situation  you  will  have  mercy."  He  said,  "In  a  few  days 
our  commencement  will  be  on,  with  added  responsibilities  attached 
thereto.  Immediately  after  commencement  I  will  be  married,  and  im¬ 
mediately  after  that  we  will  take  a  honeymoon.  Therefore,  will  you 
not  please  relent  and  let  me  take  a  place  on  the  program  a  year  hence, 
if  necessary?" 

I  therefore  have  the  pleasure  of  presenting  to  you  the  latest  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  deanly  fraternity  to  enter  the  bonds  of  matrimony — ^Dean 
Newman,  and  his  wife,  Mrs.  Newman.  (They  arose,  and  the  audience 
applauded) 

Dean  Newman:  If  you  check  your  record,  you  will  see  that  there 
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is  one  later,  though.  (Laughter) 

President  Findlay:  I  stand  corrected,  and  there  is  a  very  interest¬ 
ing  story,  I  understand,  connected  with  this  error.  The  dean  in  quest¬ 
ion,  having  recently  become  married — ^more  recently  than  our  friend 
from  Alabama — started  Westward,  and  having  arrived  at  some  town 
to  the  north  Albuquerque,  and  being  interested  in  securing  better 
transportation  than  he  had  provided  himself  with  thus  far,  he  cast  two- 
bits  into  a  lottery  and  came  out  with  a  new  Oldsmobile.  May  I  intro¬ 
duce  the  latest — the  real  latest — ^in  our  ranks.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Hampton, 
from  Illinois.  (They  arose,  and  the  audience  applauded) 

Two  days  ago  there  came  to  this  Convention  a  man  who  is  not  a 
dean  of  men,  and  who  is  not  personally  acquainted  with  many  of  the 
members  of  this  Association.  This  morning  he  lifted  the  membership 
of  this  Association  to  new  spiritual  heights  and  gave  us  new  vision. 
This  afternoon  the  members  of  this  Association  voted  for  him — ^by 
unanimous  action — ^an  unprecedented  recognition.  The  official  action 
of  this  Convention  is  to  be  announced  to  Mr.  H.  Roe  Bartle  of  Kansas 
City  by  our  efficient  Secretary-Treasurer,  Dean  Fred  Turner  of  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Dean  Turner. 

Secretary  Turner:  President  Jim,  I  have  here  a  transcript  of  the 
minutes  of  this  afternoon's  meeting — ^not  the  whole  afternoon's  meet¬ 
ing,  but  just  a  small  section  of  it.  This  was  a  motion  presented  at  the 
Friday  Afternoon  Session  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men,  on  Jime  28,  1940: 

Dean  V.  I.  Moore,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  made  the  following 
statement: 

'T  would  like  to  bring  up  a  motion  which  I  realize  in  advance,  is 
absolutely  without  precedent.  It  is  not,  however,  quite  so  controversial, 
I  hope,  as  this  matter  which  has  occupied  our  thoughts  for  the  last  few 
moments. 

“We  had  a  very  unprecedented  thing  occur  in  this  hall  this  morn¬ 
ing.  We  had  a  man  appear  on  the  platform,  introduced  in  a  typically 
‘Nowotnerian'  fashion,  who  started  out  by  compelling  our  attention, 
and  ending  up  by  securing  our  absolute  agreement  in  one  of  the  most 
magnificent,  inspirational  addresses  to  Deans  of  Men  that  it  has  ever 
been  my  privilege  to  hear.  This  man,  who  spoke  to  us  as  a  business¬ 
man,  as  a  father,  as  a  friend  of  education,  brought  us  a  most  wonderful 
inspiration  to  continue  courageously  with  the  best  features  of  our  work, 
and  we  can  never  repay  him  in  a  thoroughly  adequate  way  for  the 
service  he  rendered.  He  brought  us  into  the  most  intimate  sanctuary 
of  his  own  personal  life,  experiences,  and  thinking,  backing  that  mess¬ 
age  up  with  a  lifetime  of  the  sort  of  service  that  we  ought  to  want  to 
render,  and  for  recognition  of  the  contribution  H.  Roe  Bartle  of  Kansas 
City  has  made  to  this  Association,  this  National  Association  of  Deans 
of  Men,  coming  in  from  the  outside,  and  bringing  us  the  type  of  in¬ 
spiration  we  have  looked  to  our  older  members  in  past  years  to  bring 
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us,  1  would  like  to  move  that  we  make  H.  Roe  Bartle  an  honorary 
member  of  the  National  Association  of  Desins  of  Men  in  partial  recog* 
nition  of  his  splendid  service.  (Motion  seconded  and  carried)” 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  can  say  to  you  that,  from  the  records  of  our  As¬ 
sociation,  this  has  never  happened  before.  We  have  at  the  present 
time  three  emeritus  members.  We  had  no  honorary  members  imtil 
this  afternoon,  and  we  now  have  one  honorary  member.  (Applause) 

Mr.  Bartle:  President  Findlay  and  Dean  Turner,  LAdles  and 
Gentlemen:  I  must  confess  tha||b  I  am  somewhat  overwhelmed.  About 
all  that  I  can  say  at  this  moment  is  simply  this:  I  have  enjoyed  two 
very  delightful  days,  which  to  me  will  always  be  a  rich  experience.  I 
have  had  the  privilege  of  rubbing  shoulder  to  shoulder  with  men  of 
character  and  men  of  vision  and  men  who  were  determined  to  fulfill 
their  responsibilities  in  full  measure.  I  have  been  associated  with  men 
who  are  thoroughly  consecrated  to  the  job  of  building  men.  I  apprec¬ 
iate  more  than  I  can  tell  you  gentlemen  the  honor  which  you  have 
given  me  on  this  occasion.  1  pray  that  I  merit  it,  and  I  assure  you, 
Mr.  President,  and  all  of  your  colleagues,  that  I  am  yours  to  serve  if 
you  will  but  command  me.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  1  said  this  afternoon,  and  I  repeat  It  again — 
we  are  glad  to  have  Mr.  Roe  Bartle  as  our  Dean  of  Men  at-large. 
(Laughter) 

Mr.  Bartle:  You  will  admit,  Mr.  President,  that  I  will  add  consid¬ 
erable  weight  to  this  organization.  (ILaughter) 

President  Findlay:  Twenty  years  ago,  when  I  was  an  imderg^rad- 
uate  at  Grinnell  College  in  Iowa,  we  had  no  dean  of  men  at  that  in¬ 
stitution.  As  an  undergraduate,  I  heard  rumors  from  an  institution 
further  north,  in  the  same  state,  of  the  excellent  work  being  done  by  a 
dean  of  men  there  located — ^a  dean  who  was  known  so  widely  among 
his  students  on  his  own  campus  for  his  fair  dealing  and  his  imder- 
standing  heart  that  his  reputation  reached  out  beyond  the  borders  of 
his  own  campus  to  ours. 

After  graduation,  I  was  out  a  few  years,  and  then  came  back  to 
that  same  institution  as  dean  of  men,  and  then  I  found  that  I  naturally 
turned  my  eyes  in  the  direction  of  thili  same  man  for  counsel  and  ad¬ 
vice,  as  did  other  deans  in  the  State  of  Iowa,  so  that  in  due  time  there 
was  a  loosely-knit  organization,  you  might  call  it  a  state  association  of 
deans,  that  rather  infrequently  met  together.  I  recall  very  definitely 
that  one  of  the  voices  raised  in  these  same  meetings  that  was  listened 
to  always  with  care  was  the  voice  of  the  man  whom  I  shall  next  intro¬ 
duce  to  you. 

But  this  man’s  prestige  was  not  only  strong  in  his  own  campus 
and  abroad  in  the  commonwealth  of  Iowa,  but  his  prestige  and  interest 
had  a  national  scope,  as  evidenced  by  this:  At  the  first  meeting  of  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  held  at  Madison, 
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Wisconsin,  on  January  24  and  26,  1919,  7  men,  and  only  7  deans,  were 
present:  Scott  Goodnight  of  Wisconsin;  E.  E.  Nicholson  of  Minnesota; 
Robert  Rienow  of  Iowa;  Professor  Le^^ie  Reed  of  Iowa  State  Teachers’ 
College;  Professor  M.  W.  Smallwood  of  Syracuse  University;  Professor 
L.  A.  Strauss,  now  deceased,  then  of  the  University  of  Michigan.  Of 
these  7,  this  man  is  the  only  one  with  us  tonight.  His  interest  has 
been  imabated  in  this  work  from  1919,  when  the  organization  was 
started,  to  the  present  moment. 

I  therefore  take  great  pleasure  in  presenting  to  you  the  only  one 
of  the  original  old  guard  present.  Dean  Leslie  Reed,  Iowa  State  Teach¬ 
ers’  College,  Iowa.  (Applause) 


Dean  Reed:  Mr.  Toastmaster,  President  Zimmerman,  Ladies  and 
Gentlemen:  As  I  looked  out  over  the  gathering  this  afternoon  up  there 
in  the  hotel  room,  I  missed  (goodnight  and  Rienow  and  Nicholson  and 
the  others,  and  I  felt  like  an  antique  piece  of  furniture.  Your  Toeist- 
master  tonight  has  extended  to  me  a  distinct  honor  in  re-dassifying 
me  as  an  heirloom.  There  is  a  difference  between  an  antique  and  an 
heirloom.  An  antique  is  a  piece  of  furniture  you  shove  away  and  for¬ 
get  about.  An  heirloom  is  a  piece  of  furniture  that  you  brush  off  oc¬ 
casionally  and  bring  out  to  show  your  friends.  (lAughter)  I  certainly 
appreciate  that  distinction  tonight. 

We  have  watched  the  work  of  the  Deans  of  Men  with  a  great  deal 
of  interest,  through  all  these  years.  We  have  had  some  little  influ¬ 
ence,  I  think.  Otis  MoCreery,  for  instance,  is  one  of  our  students.  I  am 
not  responsible  for  him  now,  since  he  has  become  a  dean  of  men,  how¬ 
ever.  Turner  here,  sitting  by  my  side,  attended  one  of  the  early  meet¬ 
ings,  his  first  meeting,  not  as  a  dean  of  men,  but  as  a  chauffeur  for 
Dean  Thomas  Arkle  Clark.  (Laughter)  Dean  Clark  said  at  that  time, 
”1  am  training  a  yoimg  man  whom  the  colleges  of  the  states  will 
honor,”  and  we  cannot  help  but  recognize  him  tonight  in  the  work  he 
has  done. 

I  might  go  on  and  enumerate  the  people  who  have  come  under  our 
acquaintance  and  observation  during  these  22  years.  I  wish  to  say 
this,  because  you  have  others  on  the  program  tonight  that  you  will 
want  to  hear:  I  think  that  the  colleges  and  the  yoimg  people  of  the 
United  States  are  in  safe  hands.  I  doubt  if  there  is  another  group  of 
men  in  any  other  line  of  work  or  any  other  profession  that  will  rank 
with  the  deans  of  men  of  the  colleges  represented  here  in  this  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Now,  I  have  the  same  confidence  in  the  young  men  whom  you  are 
directing.  I  have  worked  with  young  people  now  for  50  years.  That 
sounds  like  a  long  while,  doesn’t  it?  I  thlhk  that  we  have  the  finest 
group  of  young  men  in  our  institutions  today  that  we  have  ever  had. 
It  is  true  that  they  have  come  up  under  rather  hard  experiences.  I  will 
not  take  the  time  to  go  into  those  conditions.  You  are  all  aware  of 
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them.  But  I  know  the  spirit,  and  I  know  the  ability,  and  I  know  the 
sportsmanship  of  the  young  man  of  our  colleges,  and  God  is  in  His 
Heaven,  and  all  is  well  with  the  world. 

Thank  you.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you,  Dean  Reed,  for  those  words. 

We  referred  to  the  old  guard.  Dean  Reed  has  also  referred  to  the 
fact  that  there  are  faces  missing  from  our  midst  tonight  that  we  would 
well  like  to  have  here.  But  they  are  not  entirely  missing  us,  because 
I  have  in  my  hands  communications  from  some  of  them. 

We  would  like  to  have  had  Scott  Goodnight  with  us  during  this 
Convention,  to  hear  again  his  pimgent  criticisms  of  the  Association  and 
individuals  within  it.  Some  of  you  men  well  recall  that  classic  speech 
that  he  once  made  that  brought  us  out  of  our  doldrums  and  set  us 
once  more  on  our  way.  1  have  here  a  telegram  from  him,  which  reads 
as  follows: 

“CXDRDIAL  GREETINGS  AND  BEST  WISHES  FOR  A  HIGH¬ 
LY  SUOCBSSPUl,  MEETING  OF  THE  NADAM,  AND  SIN¬ 
CERE  REGRETS'FROM  AN  OLD  TIMER  AT  HIS  INABIL¬ 
ITY  TO  BE  PRESENT.  S.  H.  GOODNIGHT.”  (Applause) 

Of  the  original  seven,  we  have  heard  from  Dean  Reed  and  Dean 
Goodnight.  I  have  here  a  letter  from  a  third  member  of  the  original 
seven.  Dean  Nicholson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  which  reads  as 
follows: 

“My  dear  Dean  EHndlay: 

“I  cannot  tell  you  with  how  much  regret  I  wrote  my  recent 
letter  to  you  stating  that  1  would  not  be  able  to  get  to  the 
meeting  at  Albuquerque.  I  have  not  attended  the  meetings  for 
the  last  few  years  as  I  have  felt  it  was  more  important  and 
more  valuable  to  the  younger  men  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
attending  the  meetings  them  for  myself,  and  it  has  been  im¬ 
possible  to  obtain  funds  for  more  than  one  person.  I  had  hoped 
to  send  Mr.  Geddes  to  the  meeting  this  year  to  represent  me, 
but  due  to  shortage  of  funds  the  request  was  not  approved. 

‘T  shall  miss  very  much  the  pleasure  of  seeing  and  talking  with 
my  many  friends  who  are  members  of  th4  group.  I  know  from 
my  own  past  experiences  at  the  meetings  that  they  are  ex¬ 
ceedingly  enjoyable  and  that  many  concrete  and  constructive 
ideas  are  brought  away  from  the  meetings.  I  should  like  to 
be  remembered  to  all  of  my  friends  and  have  them  know  that 
I  had  looked  forward  to  being  with  them  and  found,  much  to 
my  regret,  that  I  could  not  make  it.  I  would  appreciate  it 
very  much  if  you  would  e:q>ress  to  the  meeting,  if  you  have 
an  opportunity,  my  regret  and  my  very  best,  finest  wishes  for 
a  successful  meeting  and  for  the  success  and  happiness  of 
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each  of  the  members.  I  should  like  to  have  everyone,  par¬ 
ticularly  of  the  younger  men,  feel  as  proud  as  I  have  felt  of 
the  wortc  which  we  are  doing  individually.  It  is  not  always 
appreciated,  but  those  who  understand  the  work  and  are  in 
contact  with  it  do  appreciate  what  these  men  are  doing.  There 
are  many  closely  allied  lines  of  work,  but  in  my  judgment 
none  of  them  can  take  the  place  of  our  personal  work.  All  of 
the  different  lines  can  be  of  great  aid  to  us,  of  course,  but 
from  my  observation,  extending  over  a  number  of  years,  there 
is  no  other  form  of  work  which  can  actually  replace  ours.  It 
is  a  source  of  pride  to  each  and  every  one  of  us  who  has  the 
opportunity  to  work  in  this  particular  field. 

“Again,  I  should  like  to  express  to  everyone  present  my  wish 
that  this  may  be  one  of  the  happiest  and  most  successful 
meetings  held  in  the  many  years  that  the  Association  has  been 
in  existence. 

‘^ith  best  wishes  to  you  and  to  all,  I  am 
“Sincerely, 

(Signed)  “Edward  E.  Nichols<|p, 

“Dean  of  Student  Affairs’*  (Applause) 

Now  there  are  two  other  communications  from  men  who  were  not 
of  the  original  7,  but  men  who  have  endeared  themselves  very  much  to 
the  hearts  of  the  members  of  this  Association.  This  one  is  from 
George  B.  Culver,  Dean  Ehneritus  of  Stanford  University 

“Dear  Jim:  The  always  efficient  and  helpful  Fred  Turner 
has  asked  me  to  send  you  a  letter  to  be  read  as  a  message  to 
oiu:  aimual  banquet.  It  appears  from  Fled’s  letter  that  there 
may  be  a  ‘scarcity  of  veterans’ — therefore  this  letter  has  been 
requested. 

‘T  wish  I  might  be  present  in  person  at  the  banquet.  I 
feel  quite  certain  I  would  find  there  a  goodly  number  of  veteran 
friends  and  companions  who  have  had  a  much  longer  and  more 
active  service  than  I  in  the  creation  and  development  of  an 
organization  that  has  brought  so  much  happiness  and  satis¬ 
faction  to  each  one  of  us  who  cherishes  its  friendships. 

“I  was  very  much  of  a  ‘lone  wolf  when  I  began  my  work 
as  Dean  of  Men  at  Stanford.  ‘There  were  no  other  Deans  of 
Men  in  the  state,  or  in  nearby  states,  so  far  as  1  can  recall. 
There  may  have  been  one  or  two  in  the  Northwest  but  if  so 
I  had  never  seen  or  heard  of  them.  Therefore,  it  was  with  a 
whole  lot  of  trepidation  that  I  presented  myself  at  my  first 
convention  at  Minnesota.  Everyone  there  was  a  total  stranger 
to  me,  both  as  to  name,  appearance  and  University  affiliation. 

“I  shall  not  attempt  to  name  the  individuals  who  for  some 
reason  or  other  were  gracious  enough  to  admit  me  into  the 
inner  circle  of  their  friendships.  It  was  a  wonderful  experi¬ 
ence  at  the  time  and  I  am  happy  to  state  that  those  first 
friendships  haVe  been  greatly  cherished  and  multiplied  as  the 
years  have  passed.  They  have  meant  more  to  me  than  I  can 
ever  attempt  to  set  forth.  From  time  to  time  I  have  tried  to 
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repay  my  obligation  by  extending  to  the  newer  members  of 
our  organization  at  least  some  degree  of  the  friendliness  that 
has  meant  so  much  to  me. 

*lt  is  easy  to  criticise  or  to  form  prejudices  but  it  takes 
considerable  living,  as  well  as  a  sound  and  imselfish  heart,  to 
develop  that  friendliness  that  is  large  enough  to  be  devoid  of 
selfishness.  It  is  the  one  fimdamental  attribute  that  can 
ceived  and  will  continue  to  receive  more  inspiration  at  our 
conventions  from  the  personal  and  informal  friendships  he 
makes  with  his  fellow  members  than  from  the  discussions  of 
some  exhaustive  presentations  of  more  or  less  academic  prob¬ 
lems. 

make  the  Dean’s  office  of  greatest  value  to  the  yoimg  man 
for  whom  he  plans  and  works. 

**1  believe  that  every  member  of  our  organization  has  re- 

'*lt  is  much  better  to  know  men’s  hearts  than  their  minds. 

“I  owe  much  of  the  happiness  that  has  come  to  me  in 
my  work  as  Dean  of  Men  at  Stanford  to  the  wonderfully  gen¬ 
erous  friendships  which  the  National  Association  of  Deans 
and  Advisers  of  Men  has  given  to  me.  It  is  and  was  a  friend¬ 
ship  which  helped  me  to  be  a  friend  to  my  own  young  men. 
I  like  to  realize  that  this  spirit  of  friendship  and  cooperation 
has  helped  many  a  member  of  our  group  to  extend  to  his  own 
students  an  equally  constructive  friendship.  For  everyone 
needs  wholesome  friendships  if  he  is  to  make  a  worthwhile 
evaluation  of  his  best  as  well  as  his  weakest  points. 

'’We  should  never  think  of  our  offices  chiefly  as  positions 
of  great  power  or  great  authority,  but  rather  as  affording  us 
opportunities  for  greater  service  in  assisting  young  men  to 
realize  their  most  worthwhile  possibilities. 

“>Few  if  any  men  look  forward  to  a  fixed  retirement  age 
with  any  spirit  of  real  elation.  However,  speaking  from  my  own 
experience  as  'Emeritus  Dean’  I  have  foimd  my  friendships 
have  a  spiritual  value  that  helps  greatly  in  a  world  where 
material  things  frequently  display  such  uncertain  fluctuations 
as  to  intrinsic  values. 

"Even  in  these  fearful  days  I  feel  it  is  our  duty  and  priv¬ 
ilege  to  find  and  develop  in  our  country  and  its  people,  and 
especially  in  our  colleges  €tnd  universities,  the  spirit  of  friend¬ 
ly  and  cheerful  cooperation.  Just  how  long  any  of  these 
conditions  may  last;  just  how  long  any  of  us  can  continue  to 
be  happy  enough  to  make  others  happy  too,  is  a  matter  that 
you  as  well  as  I  cannot  answer.  Perhaps  our  younger  men 
may  some  day  know  or  make  the  answer.  Youth  is  not  too 
easily  dismayed  or  discouraged.  Youth  has  its  dreams  and  its 
visions  but  it  also  faces  its  realities  quietly,  resolutely,  and  with 
confidence. 

"I  have  written  of  friendliness  and  tolerance,  but  I  feel 
that  we  will  not  survive  as  a  free  people  unless  we  develop 
and  maintain  the  most  rigid  form  of  intolerance  toward  those 
who  seek  actively  or  inactively  to  destroy  our  American 
Democracy.  Our  homes  and  our  educational  institutions  have 
had  their  share  in  developing  the  physical,  mental,  and  moral 
fibre  of  our  youth.  Our  Republic  will  always  need  this  help 
if  it  is  to  survive. 

"With  cordial  greetings  from  California, 

"Yours, 

(Signed)  "George  B.  Culver”  (Applause) 
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Dean  fiferbert  J.  Wundeiilch:  Mr.  President,  Distinguished  Guests, 
Fellow  Deans,  and  Ladies:  My  feeling  is  perhaps  not  unlike  that  of 
the  young  Navajo  warrior  standing  on  the  threshold  of  a  medicine 
tent,  tingling,  timid,  and  grateful  at  being  admitted  to  the  inner 
sanctum  of  the  medicine  men. 

1  have  traveled  1,500  miles  to  meet  and  know  and  introduce  one 
of  my  neighbors  who  lives  over  500  miles  away.  He  is  a  Dean  of  Men, 
often  defined,  whom  I  would  like  to  re-define  perhaps  hiunorously  as 
a  pereon  who  does  not  know  enough  to  be  a  professor,  and  who  talks 
too  much  to  be  a  president.  (Laughter) 

We  deal  in  monumental  things  in  the  Pacific  Northwest.  I  sup¬ 
pose  it  is  tradition  since  Paul  Bunyan  logged  off  North  Dakota  for  the 
King  of  Sweden  with  Babe,  the  Blue  Ox,  and  was  asked  by  old  man 
Puget  to  take  the  Sound.  He  took  Babe  across  through  the  Rockies, 
knee  deep  in  rock,  cutting  the  foundations  for  the  great  Columbia, 
where  rolls  now  the  Oregon,  as  it  has  been  said  in  poetry. 

We  have  one  monumental  figure  over  on  the  Pacific  Coast  work¬ 
ing  with  men.  He  is  serving  nigh  onto  his  third  decade  of  work  with 
you.  I  would  like  to  present  not  only  this  monument  in  the  work  of 
deans  of  men,  but  his  co-worker,  his  wife.  Dean  and  Mrs.  Dubach  of 
the  University  of  Oregon  State  College.  (Applause) 

Dean  U.  Q.  Dubach:  Mr.  Wimderlich,  Mr.  Toastmaster-President, 
Honored  Guests,  Ladies  and  Gentlemen:  I  feel  just  a  bit  distressed  to 
represent  Oldsters  tonight.  Some  of  these  young  fellows  present  I  find 
have  served  just  about  the  number  of  years  I  have.  But  hearing  the 
reading  of  these  letters  from  these  wonderful  older  men,  I  recall  when 
the  office  of  Dean  of  Men  was  created  at  Oregon  State  College,  and 
somehow  or  other  I  was  called. 

To  learn  as  much  as  I  could  about  the  work,  1  visited  Wisconsin 
and  one  of  my  colleagues,  Scott  Goodnight.  Then  I  traveled  down  to 
Illinois,  and  sat  at  the  feet  of  that  wonderful  first  Dean  of  Men.  Then 
1  moved  down  to  Purdue  and  sat  with  that  other  wonder,  and  then  to 
Minnesota  and  Iowa,  and  so  tonight  I  feel  in  the  presence  of  the  great. 

I  want  to  speak  very  briefly  tonight,  representing  perhaps  the  Old 
Guard,  but  I  am  telling  you  young  bucks  I  am  going  to  be  around  here 
a  long  time.  (Laughter)  I  want  to  represent  them  differently  than 
Dean  Coulter  would  have  done.  I  could  not  do  what  he  did  if  I  wanted 
to.  And  then  in  this  meeting  we  have  been  on  two  mountain  tops — 
this  one  today  with  Bartle,  and  the  one  with  the  absent  member  Brad¬ 
shaw  yesterday.  So  what  I  shall  say  tonight  will  be  entirely  ditterent 
than  I  had  planned.  I  am  told  I  shsdl  speak  primarily  to  these  young 
fellows  here  tonight,  and  I  am  very  willing  to  do  it. 

I  am  going  to  come  down  out  of  the  clouds  and  give  you  a  little 
bit  of  what  I  think  I  would  like  to  know  if  I  were  starting  as  Dean  of 
Men,  and  what  I  would  most  want.  I  am  wondering  whether  the  other 
deans  have  the  experience  I  do  as  they  sit  across  the  table  ftom  a  boy. 
I  always  wonder  what  I  would  want  the  Dean  to  say  to  my  boy  if  I 
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had  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  one,  and  he  were  sitting  across  the 
table.  When  1  get  into  that  situation,  I  am  tremendously  concerned 
every  time  1  speak  to  any  lad. 

And  so  for  these  young  fellows  tonight,  I  should  say  there  are 
three  groups  or  three  people  for  which  each  of  us  must  get  ready. 
There  are  really  three  outfits  that  we  have  to  handle. 

The  first  one  is  the  dean  of  men  himself.  I  am  a  little  bit  concerned 
when  I  hear  such  good  things  about  us.  I  am  a  little  bit  afraid  that  we 
are  going  to  get  chesty  and  think  we  are  more  important  than  we  are. 
I  think  we  need  a  little  humility  along  with  all  this  bragging  that  we 
do.  So,  as  I  speak,  I  am  going  to  take  a  chance  on  repeating  one 
sentence  that  someone  said  this  morning,  and  1  am  not  plagiarizing 
him  because  1  said  it  before  he  did.  1  took  this  card  out  of  a  lecture 
that  1  have.  (Daughter) 

The  other  day  1  gave  an  address  to  the  Rotary  Club  on  personnel 
work,  and  the  beginning  of  my  address  was  like  this:  ‘T  think  per¬ 
sonnel  workers  are  in  grave  danger  of  taking  themselves  over-serious- 
ly.  They  seem  to  want  to  do  everything,  and  decide  everything  for  the 
boys  and  girts.*'  They  are  frequently  anxious  to  make  cases  of  these 
yoimgsters,  and  get  them  to  think  they  are  different  than  the  rest  of 
them.  I  think  personnel  workers  should  give  the  boys  and  girls  the 
tools  or  the  rules  and  let  them  do  the  solving  themselves.  I  think  we 
should  tell  them  that  the  problem  with  most  of  them  is  just  ordinary 
ability,  an  ordinary  head  on  ordinary  shoulders.  Sometimes  we  have 
to  tell  them  there  is  a  little  less  than  ordinary  between  the  ears. 
(Laughter)  And  that  is  not  so  bad  if  you  are  willing  to  admit  it  and 
then  go  to  work. 

Then  I  think  that  deans  of  men  have  to  encourage  some  and  kick 
others,  and  even  swift-kick  some.  I  think  youth  has  to  be  made  to 
feel  that  the  job  is  primarily  theirs,  and  not  that  of  the  dean  of  men. 
I  think  the  sooner  we  do  that,  the  sooner  we  are  going  to  make  more 
men  and  less  coddlers.  I  think  also.  Fellows — and  I  am  talking  to  the 
men  only,  now — ^we  have  to  remember  that  the  principles  of  right  have 
always  been  the  same,  and  they  are  not  going  to  change;  you  are  not 
going  to  change  them  and  neither  am  I.  I  am  always  amused  at  some 
of  these  young  Ph.  D.'s  and  some  of  the  older  ones  who  are  not  very 
well  educated  (laughter),  who  discover  something  wonderful  and  write 
a  book  and  make  an  awful  fuss  about  it,  and  if  you  open  the  Bible 
you  can  read  it  all  in  one  sentence.  (Laughter) 

I  think  we  have  to  find  out  pretty  suddenly  that  wisdom  did  not 
originate  with  this  generation.  All  we  have  to  do  is  to  take  those 
wonderful  principles  that  have  been  in  existence  since  the  beginning  of 
the  world  and  apply  them,  generation  by  generation,  with  new  rules. 
I  think  the  Judge  here  will  admit  that  the  principles  of  law  have  al¬ 
ways  been  essentially  the  same.  We  change  the  rules  of  law  genera¬ 
tion  by  generation  as  conditions  change,  and  God  knows  we  ought  to 
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learn  after  a  while  that  the  prlnciplea  of  ris'ht  have  always  been  in 
existence,  and  all  we  need  to  do  is  change  the  rules  generation  by  gen¬ 
eration  to  make  them  fit  the  con<fition8  as  they  are  now. 

Let’s  not  get  excited  about  these  great  ideas  that  somebody  pro¬ 
mulgates.  1  do  not  mind  saying,  Fellows — and  you  women  can  listen  in 
on  this  if  you  want  to — I  have  not  much  use  for  a  lot  of  these  new 
trinkets  that  we  use  around  college.  I  do  not  think  you  can  put  men 
through  a  course  of  examinations  and  pigeonhole  them.  I  do  not  think 
God  made  men  for  that  purpose.  Jesus  himself  did  not  attempt  to 
change  the  law.  He  said  so.  He  did  not  come  to  change  the  law,  but  to 
fulfill  the  law,  and  you  and  I  ought  to  get  that  hiunble  so  we  can  do 
that  ourselves. 

Now,  then,  the  next  outfit  you  have  to  deal  with,  after  yourselves, 
is  the  faculty  (laughter),  and  I  am  tremendously  concerned  about  them. 
If  I  were  starting  as  dean  again,  I  would  siurely  get  ready  to  give  those 
fellows  an  even  fight.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  1  would  try  to  get  one  lap 
ahead  of  them  and  stay  there.  So  I  should  say  to  the  yoimg  deans, 
above  all  other  things,  let’s  get  our  academic  preparation  to  where  no¬ 
body  ccm  make  us  take  water.  You  cannot  fight  the  boy’s  fight  in  your 
office  with  the  boy,  if  you  have  a  faculty  man  on  the  outside  who  re¬ 
gards  you  as  an  underling.  He  is  going  to  say  something  to  some  fine 
youngsters  some  day  in  a  careless  way  that  will  undo  everything  that 
you  have  done  in  naany  a  year,  unless  you  are  his  equal  or  a  little 
better. 

1  do  not  mind  saying  if  1  were  preparing  to  become  a  dean  of  men 
I  would  probably  not  take  personnel  work  in  college.  I  would  take 
engineering  or  science  or  anything,  except  personnel  work.  Then  1 
would  get  aroimd  and  learn  to  know  boys,  and  we  would  go  to  it.  But 
1  am  tremendously  concerned  about  that  academic  equality  on  the  part 
of  deans  of  men  with  the  best  men  on  the  staff,  because  imless  you  can 
meet  them  on  their  level,  they  are  going  to  get  you  some  day. 

The  other  thing  I  would  do,  if  I  were  a  young  dean  of  men,  or  one 
87  years  old  and  stiU  on  the  job,  is  some  teaching.  I  would  be  making 
the  boys  believe  that  1  coiild  teach  as  well  as  any  man  on  the  staff.  If 
I  did  that,  when  I  have  undertaken  the  boy’s  problem  I  would  imder- 
stand  the  faculty,  and  the  faculty  man  would  not  get  ahead  of  me  in 
the  game.  I  am  tremendously  concerned  about  that.  If  I  could  control 
the  faculty  on  my  campus,  I  would  forget  all  about  the  boys.  The 
boys  would  be  wonderful.  They  are  wonderful  anyway  if  nobody 
spoils  them.  (Laughter) 

The  third  group,  and  the  group  with  whom  we  are  going  to  do  our 
work  directly,  is  the  boys.  I  agree  exactly  with  what  this  man  said 
about  the  boys  of  this  generation.  They  are  perfectly  wonderful.  There 
is  Just  one  difference  between  the  boys  now  and  the  boys  in  my  gener¬ 
ation,  and  that  is  they  are  more  dangerous  than  I  was,  and  there  is  a 
reason.  In  this  personnel  talk  to  the  Rotary  Club,  I  said  the  boys  know 
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too  much  now,  even  though  much  of  it  isn’t  so.  (Laughter)  Incident¬ 
ally,  the  same  thing  goes  for  the  oldsters.  But  the  boys  do  know  so 
much  now,  and  I  do  not  mind  saying  that  everywhere  1  go,  1  would  like 
to  get  at  a  lot  of  these  oldsters  because  they  are  placing  in  the 
of  youth  today  dangerous  weapons  both  in  material  goods  and  ideas, 
and  we  have  to  watch  them. 

Second,  they  have  so  much.  I  woiild  give  anything  if  parents 
would  take  a  lot  of  things  away  from  the  kids.  Third,  they  go  so  much. 
Fourth,  they  do  less.  Half  of  the  boys  that  come  to  the  average  college 
never  have  done  anything  but  operate  a  thermostat.  (Laughter)  And 
you  expect  those  youngsters  to  "go  get  ’em.”  They  cannot  do  it.  And 
the  terrible  thing  in  this  mechanical  age  is  we  have  given  these  kids 
everything  but  restraint,  and  that  is  bad.  We  do  not  exercise  much 
ourselves— even  deans  of  men  and  their  wives.  If  somehow  or  other 
we  could  cut  out  of  this  generation  all  of  this  galloping  and  this  damn¬ 
able  liquor,  we  could  make  men.  What  we  have  permitted  to  come 
back  to  our  country,  and  to  get  to  youth,  distresses  me  terribly.  The 
careless  attitude  of  women  to  the  liquor  question  adds  to  the  serious¬ 
ness  of  the  situation.  Many  are  presuming  that  to  be  modem  means  to 
partake.  When  parents  will  give  cocktail  parties  for  their  high  school 
daughters  before  they  go  to  dances,  and  then  send  them  to  college  and 
expect  us  to  take  care  of  the  situation,  it  is  manifestly  unfair  to  col¬ 
leges  and  presidents,  deans  of  men  and  deans  of  women.  It  is  high  time 
we  told  them.  The  problems  of  today  are  no  different  than  any  other 
day,  except,  as  I  said  a  moment  ago,  we  have  given  them  such  danger¬ 
ous  tools,  amd  we  have  not  given  them  the  restraints.  You  cannot 
laugh  that  off,  and  you  cannot  answer  it. 

Now,  as  Dean  of  Men,  there  are  two  things  that  I  am  tremendous¬ 
ly  concerned  about  when  we  come  to  the  students.  I  am  not  so  much 
worried  about  housing  or  social  events  or  fraternities  or  dances,  as  I  am 
with  what  motivates  youth.  I  would  like  to  create  an  attitude,  and  I 
would  like  to  see  every  boy  and  every  girl  with  a  great  urge  to  ac¬ 
complish,  coupled  with  an  unselfish  spirit,  and  then  everything  else 
would  take  care  of  itself.  1  have  seen  too  many  of  our  boys  who  could 
not  afford  to  live  in  a  boarding  house  even,  who  are  today  in  high 
places,  for  me  to  get  much  concerned  about  the  details  with  which  we 
conunonly  concern  ourselves.  If  I  had  time  to  give  you  a  lot  of  stories 
I  woiild  bring  them  to  you  quickly,  but  I  caimot  do  it.  I  am  thinking 
of  a  boy  now  that  I  met  one  night  down  on  the  coast  at  a  commence¬ 
ment,  who  last  year  took  his  Doctor’s  degree  at  Wisconsin.  He  never 
could  afford  to  live  in  a  top  quality  boarding  house  or  own  a  tux,  but 
he  had  a  real  drive.  What  a  wonder  he  is.  If  I  could  create  that  great 
urge  in  all  of  them,  then  I  woiild  be  satisfied. 

I  always  think  of  that  wonderful  football  coach.  Years  ago  when 
I  talked  to  high  school  boys,  I  asked,  "Which  school  would  you  go  to, 
to  play  football?”  We  would  almost  always  end  up  with  Notre  Dame 
and  Rockne.  That  was  when  he  was  still  living.  I  recall  what  he  said 
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to  his  team  one  day.  He  said^  “Fellows,  you  are  physically  fit.  Your 
trainer  has  approved  every  one  of  you.  I  know  you  are  mentally  pre¬ 
pared,  because  I  know  in  the  school  practice  you  had  the  right  train¬ 
ing.  But,  Fellows,  I  do  not  know  what  is  in  your  hearts.  If  it  is  in 
your  heart  to  win,  you  will  win.  A  man  who  will  not  lose,  will  win. 
Go  out  and  play  football.”  That  is  what  I  want  in  every  boy,  and  then 
all  of  these  other  questions  will  answer  themselves. 

The  second  thing  I  want  of  young  men  is  this:  In  this  generation 
we  shall  dignify  what  we  call  the  commonplace.  I  am  tremendously 
concerned  every  year  as  I  start  on  my  commencement  tour,  and  pick 
up  some  papers  which  say,  “Now  in  a  few  days  we  are  going  to  have 
the  commencement,  and  we  are  going  to  graduate  a  lot  more  men  to 
handle  gas  stations.”  I  do  not  know  any  particular  reason  why  a  man 
who  sells  gas  should  not  have  had  a  college  education  and  enjoy  beau¬ 
tiful  music  and  beautiful  art  and  literature.  Why  shouldn’t  he  ?  I  think 
he  should,  in  this  great  democracy.  If  we  are  going  to  preserve  democ¬ 
racy,  it  has  to  be  done  today.  Occasionally  I  wish  some  of  these  gas 
station  keepers  knew  how  to  keep  a  clean  rag.  (Laughter)  You  see 
it  would  be  wonderful. 

I  do  not  know  any  reason  why  the  man  who  sells  groceries  to  Mrs. 
Dubach  and  me  should  not  enjoy  the  same  literature  and  the  same 
music  and  art  that  we  do.  Why  shouldn’t  he?  Why  shouldn’t  we 
somehow  or  other  say  to  the  boys  and  girls,  “Everything  that  needs  to 
be  done  ought  to  be  done  by  the  best  man  or  woman,  the  best-trained 
person  possible,”  and  it  is  wonderful,  I  say  to  my  boys,  to  be  a  ditch* 
digger  if  you  will  love  it  and  dig  the  right  kind  of  dit-ihes,  because 
you  will  save  the  health  of  the  people.  That  is  what  I  want. 

Now  let’s  summarize:  As  a  dean  of  men  I  want  to  see  if  1  can 
control  myself  first.  Then  see  if  I  can  be  even  with  or  one  lap  ahead 
of  the  faculty,  so  I  can  get  them  to  play  with  me.  Then  if  I  can  line  up 
the  boys,  and  give  them  the  right  attitude,  and  a  great  respect  for  the 
things  that  the  common  people  do  that  have  made  our  country  great, 
what  a  wonderful  job  I  would  have.  And  the  rewards — what  are  these? 

Anybody  who  has  been  around  a  college  a  long  time  immediately 
thinks  of  those  boys  that  are  his.  In  my  27  years  at  Oregon  State,  and 
I  never  taught  in  any  other  college,  I  am  having  the  sons  €md  daugh¬ 
ters  of  my  first  boys  and  girls  come  back;  and  a  little  while  ago  I  had 
the  opportunity  to  help  elect  as  my  president,  one  of  my  boys  who  will 
begin  to  serve  our  college  July  1.  What  a  fine  thing  it  is  going  to  be 
for  me  to  be  Dean  of  Men  for  one  of  my  boys.  Oh,  it  is  a  great  job, 
if  we  do  it  well,  and  the  rewards  are  there. 

The  other  day  I  picked  up  one  of  my  books,  and  read  this,  by  Edwin 
Markham: 

“There  is  a  destiny  that  makes  us  brothers; 

None  goes  his  way  alone; 

All  we  send  into  the  lives  of  others, 

Ck>mes  back  into  our  own.” 
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Thank  you.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  Next,  1  have  the  privilege  again  of  introducing 
an  introducer;  a  man,  however,  who  certainly  needs  no  introduction  to 
this  group — ^none  other  than  our  genial  host.  Dean  Bostwick,  who  will 
introduce  the  man  through  whose  kind  offices  we  have  enjoyed  the 
privileges  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico.  Dean  Bostwick. 

l>ean  Bostwick:  President  Jim,  Fellow  Members  of  the  Lieague  of 
Deans,  and  your  Managers  (iLaughter) :  It  is  a  happy  privilege  for  me 
at  this  time  to  introduce  first,  not  the  speaker,  but  the  speaker’s  man¬ 
ager.  I  want  to  introduce  to  you  a  woman  who  has  been  to  us  and 
who  is  to  every  student  on  the  University  campus  a  real  inspiration — 
Mrs.  Zimmerman.  (She  arose,  and  the  audience  applauded) 

Now  it  makes  me  very  happy  to  have  the  chance  to  introduce  to 
you  a  man  who  has  been  really  100  per  cent  back  of  everything  that  I 
have  ever  tried  to  do  on  the  campus  of  the  University  of  New  Mexico. 
He  is  a  man  who  has  been  with  the  University  now  for  about  15  years, 
and  has  built  the  University  from  a  very  small  institution.  It  is  not 
large  yet,  but  it  is,  compared  to  what  it  was  when  he  came  here  about 
15  years  ago. 

He  has  told  me  many  times  that  one  of  the  regrets  that  he  has 
about  being  the  President  of  the  University  is  that  he  was  compelled  to 
give  up  a  lot  of  the  work  which  I  am  trying  to  do  now.  He  used  to  be 
Dean  of  Men,  as  well  as  President,  I  understand,  and  I  think  from  what 
I  have  heard  that  he  has  done  a  mighty  good  job  of  it.  I  had  a  yoimg 
fellow  say  to  me  today — one  of  the  younger  embryo  deans,  shall  we 
call  it — “It  seems  to  me  that  yoiu*  President  would  be  a  fine  fellow  to 
work  with.”  I  told  him  that  I  never  could  wish  him  any  better  luck 
than  that  he  might  become  located  in  an  institution  where  the  Presi¬ 
dent  is  so  thoroughly  in  sympathy  with  the  things  he  is  trying  to  ac¬ 
complish  as  President  Zimmerman  has  always  been. 

Now  I  introduce  to  you  President  Zimmerman,  who  has  promised 
to  talk  to  you  on  the  subject  of  what  he  thinks  of  the  Dean  of  Men, 
and  he  promised  also  to  leave  me  out  of  it.  (Laughter  and  applause) 

President  James  F.  Zimmerman:  Dean  Bostwick,  President  Find¬ 
lay,  Deans  of  Men  and  Wives  of  the  Deans,  Ladies  and  (2^tlemen:  I 
am  making  a  fill-in  talk  this  evening.  Your  original  program,  called 
for  an  address  at  this  time  and  by  one  of  the  7,  Dean  Nicholson,  and  I 
felt  when,  at  a  late  date.  Dean  Bostwick  and  President  Findlay  asked 
me  to  fill  in,  that  it  would  not  be  appropriate  on  this  occasion  for  me 
to  give  a  written  paper  setting  forth  my  views  of  the  office  of  dean  of 
men.  I  know  that  you  are  busy.  I  sat  one  whole  day  through  your 
conference  yesterday,  and  know  that  you  are  busy  and  know  that  you 
have  heard  speeches  and  papers  like  the  one  on  the  philosophy  of  the 
Dean  of  Men,  read  yesterday;  like  the  great  address  of  Mr.  Bartle  to¬ 
day;  and  so  I  thought  that  I  might  just  ramble  a  little  bit  at  the  be¬ 
ginning  and  then  summarize  with  two  or  three  points  that  convey 
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briefly  and  rather  inadequately  my  view  of  a  dean  of  men. 

But  I  did  not  notice  in  your  meeting  yesterday  that  you  were  get¬ 
ting  off  into  the  field  of  research.  I  turned  through  that  large  volume 
that  was  presented  in  the  form  of  a  bibliography  of  your  profession, 
and  I  thought,  “Now,  look  out;  these  deans  are  pretty  soon  going  to 
be  over  in  the  academic  field  altogether  and  maybe  lose  that  great 
personal  influence  that  they  have  had  and  that  is  the  chief  fimction  of 
their  profession.”  I  said  maybe  you  would;  I  do  not  know.  And  then 
1  thought  I  had  better  look  at  some  of  that  research,  and  I  went  back 
to  the  library  and  picked  up  a  voliune  that  was  written  by  your  dis¬ 
tinguished  President,  Dean  Findlay,  in  1938,  and  I  founid  out  in  that 
volume  that  this  profession  grew  out  of  three  other  professions:  First, 
the  military;  second,  the  ecclesiastical;  and  third,  the  academic. 

Then  I  said,  “Now  this  research  business  has  to  stop  pretty  soon, 
because  the  next  thesis  that  I  pick  up  will  probably  be  one  on  Deans  of 
Men —  explanation  of  our  lack  of  military  preparedness  (laughter),  or 
the  decline  of  tlie  church  in  its  relation  to  the  rise  of  the  Dean  of  Men 
(laughter),  or  even  possibly  a  subject  like  the  downfall  of  the  academic 
tradition  since  the  uplifting  facilities  of  the  Deans  of  Men.  I  do  not 
know  where  this  research  may  end.” 

But  I  also  got  this  notion  of  research  as  it  applies  to  your  profes¬ 
sion:  Now,  1  caimot  say.  Dean  Findlay,  that  this  is  in  your  book,  but 
it  is  in  one  of  those  surveys,  and  it  said  that  it  was  discovered  that  87 
per  cent  of  you  were  solely  responsible  to  the  President  of  the  institu¬ 
tion  in  which  you  work,  and  I  just  knew  that  that  was  not  So.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  1  said,  “It  is  a  typographical  error;  87  per  cent  of  the  Presidents 
are  responsible  to  the  Dean  of  Men.”  Otherwise,  why  am  I  talking  on 
this  program  tonight?  (Laughter)  You  want  to  avoid  letting  these 
errors  creep  into  your  research. 

I  also  noticed  in  some  of  the  research  material  that  you  were  a 
group  of  people  about  40  years  old  as  a  profession;  that  you  drew  in 
salary  from  (IQOO  to  $10,000  a  year.  I  did  not  know  whether  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  or  not.  (Laughter) 

Then  I  reald  that  back  in  1783  the  fimctions  of  a  Dean  of  Men  be¬ 
gan  on  the  campus  of  Columbia  University,  and  I  said,  “It  can’t  be. 
A  job  that  would  pay  $10,000  a  year  wouldn’t  go  begging  for  a  cen¬ 
tury.”  (Laughter)  It  jxist  couldn’t  be.  ’Then  I  noticed  a  little  far¬ 
ther  on  that  in  the  historical  evolution  of  this  profession,  you  do  not 
have  einybody  down  in  Latin  America  yet,  you  have  nobody  over  in 
Europe  that  represents  your  noble  profession.  ’There  is  a  great  field 
for  pioneering  there. 

But  you  are  40  years  old;  your  office  has  a  fine  record  of  tenure. 
You  beat  the  presidents  of  the  institutions  by  far  in  the  permanency  of 
your  tenure.  Your  average  length  of  service  is  stated  to  be  about  10 
years  at  the  present  time,  and  I  think  that  the  average  term  for  presi¬ 
dents  is  about  6%. 
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I  had  the  very  great  pleasure  of  reading  your  annual  report  of  a 
year  ago,  1939,  and  right  here  I  am  going  to  violate  my  agreement  with 
the  Dean,  our  own  Dean  Bostwick,  because  he  has  already  violated  his 
agreement  with  me.  He  promdsed  me  the  distinguished  privilege  ef 
welcoming  this  group  of  deans,  and  then  there  came  some  kind  of  in¬ 
fluence  into  the  pictture,  and  when  1  got  down  to  the  meeting  yester¬ 
day  morning  to  welcome  you,  I  found  the  Chairman  of  my  Board  of 
Regents  already  there  extending  the  welcome  to  you.  (Laughter)  1  do 
not  know  how  that  happened.  There  must  be  disloyalty  somewhere — 
a  fifth  column,  or  something. 


At  any  rate,  on  page  26  ot  your  report  last  year.  Dean  Bostwick, 
in  his  own  words,  said  that  he  tried  to  find  this  job  at  the  University 
of  New  Mexico  for  six  years.  6o  I  became  the  greater  unemployment 
office  for  the  unemployed  deans  of  men  in  the  United  States.  (Laugh¬ 
ter)  But,  having  violated  my  agreement  with  Dean  Bostwick,  I 
hasten  to  say  that  the  things  that  those  of  us  on  the  campus  of  the 
University  of  New  Mexico  wanted  to  see  done  in  the  field  of  personnel 
work  are  being  done  under  his  leadership. 

Here  and  now  I  want  to  apologize  to  all  the  speakers — to  the 
gentleman  whose  magnificent  paper  was  read  to  us;  to  the  honorable 
Dean-at-large,  emphasis  on  the  “large”  (laughter),  because  these  notes 
were  made,  like  those  of  my  predecessor  on  the  program,  before  I  ever 
heard  any  of  the  other  speeches,  and  I  suggest  these  thoughts  briefly. 
I  have  four  or  five  of  them  that  I  will  just  state,  and  not  enlarge  upon. 

I  cannot  think  in  terms  of  the  office  of  Dean  of  Men  just  exactly 
like  Dean  Dubach  did.  I  wish  I  could.  1  think  his  address  is  one  of  the 
finest  I  have  ever  heard.  But  1  feel  this  way  about  it:  It  is  possible 
for  you  to  over-emphasize  the  difference  in  function  of  your  work  and 
the  work  of  the  other  professions  and  the  administration  on  the  campus¬ 
es.  I  fully  appreciate  that  counselling  is  becoming  more  and  more  the 
work  of  the  dean  of  men.  I  realize  just  as  fully,  and  I  sissure  you  that 
it  is  the  feeling  of  those  that  I  have  talked  with  in  the  field  of  admin¬ 
istration;  that  you  have  to  do  some  administration  work  along  with 
your  counselling. 

I  believe  that  it  was  Thomas  dark  who  said  your  chief  quality  was 
that  of  hiunan  understanding.  Sometimes  human  misimderstanding 
gives  rise  to  difficult  tasks.  If  I  were  a  Dean  of  Men,  I  would  recog¬ 
nize  that  the  great  objective  of  education — we  are  striving  to  reach  it 
today — ^failing,  as  Bartle  has  told  us,  it  is  true — but  what  other  pro¬ 
fession  isn’t  failing — is  that  the  whole  personality  of  the  students  is  the 
goal  of  the  administrative  task  of  all  the  other  deans,  and  of  all  the 
professors  in  the  institution.  Since  there  is  enough  of  the  conflict  on 
every  campus  between  your  job  and  the  other  jobs  that  are  being  done, 
perhaps  we  should  emphasize  more  the  common  basis  of  our  task.  I 
think  Bostwick  does  that  at  the  University  of  New  Mexico  as  well  as 
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I  have  ever  seen  it  done,  and  I  am  sure  that  he  has  never  lost  sight  for 
a  moment  of  the  fact  that  to  guide  and  counsel  the  youth  is  the  supreme 
task  which  he  is  to  perform. 


1  hear  from  some  of  the  addresses  the  emphasis  on  counseling  and 
then  the  emphasis  on  administration.  Dean  Turner  is  worried  about 
committee  meetings.  But  you  cannot  get  away  from  the  administra¬ 
tion  because  the  presidents  are  not  going  to  let  you  get  away  from 
it.  You  are  too  valuable  in  your  service  to  the  total  university  pro¬ 
gram.  So,  as  these  duties  multiply,  and  the  details  of  your  mechanical 
duties  keep  on  increasing  like  the  U.  S.  budget,  getting  larger  and 
larger  all  the  time,  I  suggest  to  you  that  there  must  be  some  way 
foimd  whereby  you  can  become,  in  an  advisory  capacity,  a  leader  in 
many,  many  of  these  detailed  administrative  tasks,  thereby  not  mak¬ 
ing  the  dean  of  men's  office  a  mechanical  affair. 

I  know  that  that  is  a  danger,  if  our  experience  here  is  of  any 
value  at  all.  Many  days,  after  a  long,  long  day  of  work,  Bostwick  has 
said  to  me,  ‘T  have  not  been  in  my  office.  I  have  been  to  committee 
meetings,  and  this  and  that."  But  I  would  rather  keep  the  adminis¬ 
trative  relationship,  if  it  is  possible  to  do  it,  and  I  hope  it  can  be  re¬ 
tained,  because  after  all,  we  are  not  going  to  build  colleges  by  the 
work  of  the  presidents  or  by  the  work  of  the  deans  of  men  alone,  but 
by  the  work  of  sympathetic  men  throughout  the  faculty,  in  cooperation 
with  them. 

Now,  I  have  already  stated  my  other  position,  which  is  that  you  had 
better  not  become  too  involved  in  research.  It  does  seems  to  me  that 
we  are  in  danger  of  losing  that  very  quality  that  we  say  guarantees 
our  best  work  among  men  on  the  campus,  if  we  become  too  absorbed  in 
research.  Why  can't  the  dean  of  men  take  the  results  of  research  that 
come  from  the  specialized  psychologists  and  educationalists,  and  make 
the  application  of  that  research  to  his  work,  without  himself  becoming 
a  research  worker?  It  may  not  appear  to  some  of  you  that  there  is 
danger,  but  among  the  younger  group  of  the  deans  of  men  I  am  very 
sure  that  this  research  task  is  becoming  a  large  one.  I  do  not  discour¬ 
age  it,  but  I  say  that  it  should  be  kept  in  its  place. 

Finally,  the  characteristic  of  the  dean  of  men  that  I  most  prize,  as 
far  as  I  am  personally  concerned,  as  one  interested  in  the  administra¬ 
tion  of  a  college,  is  faith  in  young  people.  There  is  no  justification  for 
thinking  that  the  only  people  in  the  world  that  are  failing  are  those 
who  are  engaged  in  the  task  of  educating  youth.  This  kind  of  thinking 
may  be  popular  because  we  can  so  easily  be  picked  out — but  the  fail¬ 
ures  of  our  higher  education  are  so  easy  to  see  that  we  ourselves  begin 
talking  about  them,  and  then  everybody  gets  to  talking  about  them. 
When  you  canvass  the  various  fields  or  fronts  of  life,  in  economics  or 
politics  or  military  or  wherever  you  want  to  go,  the  gigantic  failures 
that  face  us  are  enough  to  give  us  pause.  And  in  my  opinion  no  one 
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will  think  that  failure  is  possible  in  the  field  of  education  if  he  has 
genuine  faith  in  young  people.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you.  President  Zimmerman,  for  these 
splendid  words.  The  remainder  of  the  program  has  been  arranged  by 
Dean  Bostwick.  I  believe,  without  further  ado,  I  wiU  turn  the  meeting 
over  to  him,  and  he  will  carry  it  forward  from  this  point. 

. . .  .The  meeting  adjourned  at  ten  o’clock - 
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The  meeting  convened  at  nine-tihirty-five  o’clock,  Pre^dent  Findlay, 
presiding. 

Present  Findlay:  The  meeting  will  please  come  to  order.  This 
morning’s  program  is  something  new  so  far  as  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion’s  progr&ms  in  the  past  as  shown  by  our  proceedings,  are  concerned. 
1  think  you  will  find  that  by  an  examination  of  our  proceedings,  at  no 
time  in  the  past  have  the  assistant  deans  had  the  opportunity  to  ex¬ 
press  themselves  as  a  group.  Your  Executive  Committee,  working  out 
the  program  this  year,  felt  that  it  was  desirable  to  give  a  spot  and  an 
important  spot  in  the  program  to  these  men.  We  therefore  have  this 
panel  this  morning  on  the  topic,  ”The  Dean  of  Men’s  Work  as  Seen 
Through  the  Eyes  of  the  Assistant  Deans.”  ’The  .Chairman  of  the  panel 
will  be  Dean  Mallett  of  the  University  of  Iowa,  and  there  are  two  cor¬ 
rections  in  the  four  assistants  listed  in  the  prkited  copy.  Dean  Nowot- 
ny,  of  the  University  of  Texas,  continues  as  printed,  and  instead  of 
Harvey  Stenson  of  the  University  of  Minnesota,  Dean  Harper  of  the 
University  of  Nebraska  will  take  that  position.  Instead  of  Dean  Rea  of 
the  University  of  Michigan,  we  will  have  Dean  Olmsted  of  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Michigan,  and  Dean  Alan  Johnson  of  the  University  of  Cin- 
ciimati  will  continue  as  shown  on  the  program.  I  will  now  turn  the 
meeting  over  to  Dean  Mallett.  (Applause) 

. . .  .Dean  Mallett  assumed  the  Chair. . . . 

dudiman  Mallett:  President  Findlay  and  Deans:  When  Presi¬ 
dent  Findlay  wrote  the  letter  to  this  panel,  asking  that  they  do  this 
Job,  he  emphasized  the  fact  that  this  was  an  opportunity  for  this  group 
to  let  down  their  hair.  I  will  say,  quite  frankly,  that  that  bothered 
me  at  the  time.  I  could  not  quite  understand  what  he  meant.  How¬ 
ever,  after  looking  around  over  the  group  for  the  past  two  days,  I  can 
where  it  was  necessary  to  get  a  panel  of  assistant  deans  in  order  to  be 
sure  that  each  one  could  physically  let  down  his  hair.  ((Laughter) 

This  morning,  we  are  not  particularly  interested  in  letting  down 
our  hair,  but  we  believe  that  this  is  an  opportunity  for  those  of  us 
who  are  in  the  embryonic  stage  in  this  dean’s  work,  to  diisouss  inform¬ 
ally,  what  we  are  doing,  and  how  we  are  doing  it. 

I  might  say  that  I  talked  to  Dean  Moore  and  Dean  Postle  before 
the  meeting,  to  be  sure  that  Dean  Nowotny  and  Dean  Johnson  would 
not  have  any  dampers  put  upon  any  statements  which  they  might 
make,  and  we  will  allow  them  to  stay  in,  since  they  assured  me  that 
they  would  not  make  any  objections  to  what  they  might  say.  The 
rest  of  us  up  here  can  say  what  we  please  since  our  bosses  are  not  here. 

We  have  prepared  no  pax>ers.  In  fact,  I  am  not  sure  we  pr^ared 
anything,  but  we  are  going  to  try  to  hold  a  bull  session  type  of  dis¬ 
cussion.  We  hope  you  will  join  in  with  us.  If  there  are  any  questlcms, 
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or  if  there  are  any  matters  which  come  up  that  you  would  like  to  have 
some  member  of  the  panel  go  along  with  a  little  bit  further,  feel  per¬ 
fectly  free  to  interrupt  and  call  out  and  we  will  give  you  a  chance  to 
ask  us  questions,  and  maybe  we  will  be  asking  you  some  before  we 
are  through. 

Now,  without  any  further  discussion  on  my  part  or  introduction, 
I  am  going  to  ask  Olmsted  from  the  University  of  InQchlgan  if  he  will 
start  us  off  by  telling  us  what  the  assistant  dean  of  men,  or  the  as¬ 
sistant  deans  of  men  do  at  Michigan,  what  their  work  is,  how  it  is 
set  up,  and  from  there  on,  we  will  go  through  with  the  other  institutions 
and  try  to  show  you  what  we  think  the  dean  of  men  is  doing  and 
should  do. 

Dean  Olmsted:  I  take  it  that  I  am  to  be  allowed  to  sit  down. 
Well,  after  yoiur  explanation  of  the  reason  why  the  younger  men  were 
taken  on  this  program,  because  they  would  be  able  to  let  their  hair 
down,  I  imderstand  now  why  I  have  ^been  substituted  for  Dean  Rea. 
(Laughter)  Those  of  you  who  know  him,  know  that  he  has  a  lot  less 
hair  than  I  have,  and  also  a  lot  less  years. 

At  Michigan,  perhaps  our  system  is  quite  different  than  it  is  at 
most  other  places.  In  the  first  place.  Dean  Rea  is  the  only  one  of  the 
assistant  desms  who  devotes  his  full  time  to  work.  His  job  is  primar¬ 
ily  tsiking  care  of  finsmclal  matters  of  various  organizations  on  the 
csunptu.  He  devotes  practically  all  of  his  time  to  that.  He  is  sdso  in 
charge  of  the  regulating  of  the  automobile  rules,  but  he  hsus  an  sus- 
sistant  who  takes  care  of  the  details  of  that.  I  sometimes  wonder  why 
I  ever  happened  to  be  an  sussistsmt  dean  in  the  first  place.  I  am  sure 
that  up  to  the  time  I  accepted  the  position,  I  never  had  smy  idea  of 
going  into  that  kind  of  work. 

When  Mr.  Bursley  took  over  his  work  about  twenty  yesms  ago, 
smother  msm  on  the  csunpus  was  appointed  at  about  the  ssune  time  to 
help  him,  and  he  devoted  only  a  psmt  of  his  time  to  the  woric.  He  was 
put  in  chsurge  of  the  housing.  After  about  fifteen  yesurs,  sus  you  csm 
well  imsigine,  he  got  tired  of  the  job  and  retired,  and  then  Joe  susked 
me  to  take  over,  smd  I  agreed  to  do  so.  I  suppose  my  only  qusdification 
for  the  job  of  susslstsmt  dean  was  the  fact  that  I  hsul  spent  a  great 
msmy  yesirs  in  the  engineering  college  sm  a  mentor  to  engineering 
freshmen.  I  am  supposed  to  devote  three-eighths  of  my  time  to  the 
office  of  the  desm  of  students.  I  have  chsmge  of  sdl  housing  which 
includes,  not  only  the  boarding  smd  rooming  houses,  but  sidmissions 
to  the  University  residence  hsdls.  I  sun  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Bosmd  of  Qovemors  of  the  residence  halls. 

With  the  Director  of  residence  hsdls,  I  msdce  the  selections  for 
stsiff  members,  and  sdl  the  personnel  of  the  dormitories. 

Chairman  Mallett:  May  I  interrupt?  What  contact  do  you  have 
with  students  in  this  work?  This  Is  mostly  office  work  in  the  matter 
■of  records  in  sulmitting  these  men  smd  keeping  the  householder's  report 
and  so  on. 
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Dean  Olmsted:  No,  my  connection  in  housing'  is  almost  entirely 
with  students,  mostly  disgruntled  ones,  or  ones  who  are  having  diffi¬ 
culty  with  their  landladies.  The  routine  matters  of  the  housing  bur¬ 
eau  are  taken  care  of  by  my  assistants,  of  whom  I  have  two,  a  housing 
inspector  who  devotes  most  of  her  time  to  the  inspecting  of  rooming 
houses,  and  fraternities,  and  then  the  girl  in  the  office  who  has  charge 
of  the  clerical  work. 

Oulrman  Sbllett;  Then  what  you  have  set  iq>  pretty  much,  is 
Dean  Bursley  at  the  t(^,  and  you  and  Bud  then,  in  definite  areas.  How 
much  overlapping  is  there  in  your  various  lines  of  work? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Let  me  say  that  I  have  still  not  mentioned  the 
third  assistant  who,  although  he  does  not  have  the  title  of  assistant 
dean,  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  as  much  of  an  assistant  dean  as 
I  am.  He  is  a  man  from  the  school  of  business  administration,  who 
has  charge  of  auditing  fraternity  accounts. 

As  far  as  interlapping  of  otir  duties  is  concerned,  I  would  say 
that  we  have  a  very  friendly  cooperative  method  of  handling  affairs 
in  the  office.  We  invariably  call  in  each  other.  Bud  and  I  do,  and  also 
Briggs,  in  any  matter  in  which  we  think  the  other  might  be  interested. 

Dean  Thompson  (University  of  Nevada):  Are  out  of  town 
students  required  to  live  in  approved  houses? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Undergraduates. 

Dean  Croft:  Do  they  live  there  under  contract? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Yes. 

President  Findlay:  For  a  semester? 

Dean  Olmsted:  It  is  supposed  to  ibe  for  a  full  year,  except  that 
any  student  may,  by  giving  proper  notice,  terminate  his  contract  by 
the  end  of  the  first  semester. 

Dean  Julian:  Under  a  proper  notice? 

Dean  Olmsted:  About  three  weeks  ibefore  the  end  of  the  semester. 

Dean  McCreery:  What  is  the  possibility  for  him  to  break  his  c<m- 
tract  and  move  into  another  approved  house  or  into  a  fraternity?  Is 
there  any  such  possibility  during  the  semester? 

Dean  Olmsted:  If  he  has  good  cause  to  break  it.  I  am  the  one 
who  would  terminate  the  contract  for  a  good  cause. 

Dean  McCreery:  What  would  you  consider  good  reasons? 

Dean  Olmsted:  The  best  reason  would  be  that  the  householder 
herself  is  not  living  up  to  her  part  of  the  contract. 

Dean  McCreery:  Merely  the  fact  that  he  wishes  to  join  the 
fraternity  would  not  be  considered  sufficient? 

Dean  Olmsted:  No. 

Dean  McCreery:  Do  you  have  a  written  contract? 

Detm  Olmsted:  No.  We  have  about  seven  thousand  men  students 
and  about  two  thousand  of  them  will  live  in  dormitories  next  year. 
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Dean  Moore:  Do  you  have  any  headaches  from  the  apartments  ? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Yes,  I  have  a  good  many.  We  do  allow  certain 
students  to  live  in  apartments.  The  main  reason  of  course  is  that  a 
number  of  them  living  together  can,  by  cooking  their  own  meals,  Uve 
much  more  cheaply  than  they  can  any  other  way. 

Dean  Moore:  Do  you  need  a  permit  for  that  piupose? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Yes. 

Dean  Moore:  Is  that  apartment  an  approved  place? 

Dean  Olmsted:  In  a  way  it  is.  It  is  not  so  much  the  fact  that 
the  physical  aspects  of  the  apartment  are  to  be  approved,  because  it 
would  be  very  difficult  to  do  that.  There  would  not  be  enough  apart¬ 
ments  in  Aim  Arbor  that  would  meet  any  kind  of  requirements,  but 
we  do  insist  that  the  proprietor  have  some  supervision  over  the 
apartment. 

Secretary  Turner:  Do  you  demand  a  sponsorship?  If  a  group 
wants  to  live  in  an  apartment,  do  you  have  regulations  to  the  effect 
that  before  they  do  so,  they  must  have  the  signature  of  an  approved 
sponsor — imiversity  approved? 

Dean  Olmsted:  No.  We  of  course  do  not  give  permission  for  them 
to  live  in  apartments  imtil  we  have  written  to  their  parents.  Of  course 
in  the  case  of  older  men,  that  is  done  away  with.  The  regents  require 
permission  from  our  office  for  any  student  whatsoever,  regardless  of 
age,  even  graduate  students. 

Dean  Kelly:  Do  you  have  two  types  of  contracts,  one  between 
the  householder  and  the  students  and  another  between  the  householder 
and  the  college? 

Dean  Olmsted:  No,  just  between  the  householder  and  the  students. 

Chairman  Mallett:  In  Iowa  we  do  have  that  policy  of  the  contract 
between  the  householder  and  the  college,  whereby  the  householder 
signs  an  agreement  to  live  up  to  certain  regulations  put  up  by  the 
Senate  Board  on  Housing.  That  forms  the  basis  of  approval  for  pri¬ 
vate  rooming  quarters.  No  student  may  live  in  a  room  where  the 
householder  is  not  agreed  to  live  up  to  these  principles  which  are  set 
up.  Then  there  is  another  contract  form  between  the  students  and  the 
householder.  Incidentally  it  incorporates  all  the  regulations  between 
the  university  and  the  householder. 

Dean  Kelly:  Who  does  the  approving? 

Chairman  MaOett:  At  Iowa  the  Senate  Board  on  Housing.  How¬ 
ever,  practically,  the  manager  of  the  Housing  Service  does  it  after 
receiving  an  injection  report  ihrom  one  of  the  inspectors  who  goes  out 
and  looks  the  room  over  and  brings  back  a  complete  report. 

Dean  Moore:  Would  you  rather  have  this  discussion  limited? 

Chairman  Mallett:  It  was  our  hope  that  we  could  get  you  gentle¬ 
men  into  it.  I  do  not  thiidc  you  would  be  embarrassed  by  what  you  ask. 
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Dean  Schultz:  I  would  like  to  ask  who  does  the  injecting  for 
your  approval? 

Dean  Olmsted:  As  I  said  before,  I  have  an  assistant,  a  woman, 
who  devotes  all  of  her  time  to  the  inspecting  of  rooming  houses  and 
fraternities,  and  naturally,  she  makes  her  recommendations  to  me,  and 
ordinarily  I  accept  whatever  she  says,  and  I  sign  the  approval  card. 

Dean  Holz:  Our  experience  is  that  we  found  the  solution  by  bring¬ 
ing  that  inspection  and  the  recommendation  for  approval  over  to  the 
health  department  and  have  the  doctors  themselves  make  the  inspect¬ 
ion,  feeling  that  they  were  better  trained  in  sanitary  points  and  other 
points  of  view  than  anyone  else.  Are  your  inspectors  trained  in  that? 

Dean  Olmsted:  I  should  say  she  was  fairly  well  trained  after 
working  at  it  for  several  years.  I  think  that  any  woman  who  has 
good,  common  sense  ought  to  be  able  to  tell  whether  a  place  is  a  fit 
place  for  students  to  live  in  or  not.  It  seems  to  me  that  she  is  very 
rigid  in  her  requirements.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  last  year  we  took  off 
a  large  number  of  houses  from  our  list  that  were  what  she  would  call 
B-minus  and  C  housing.  That  is  the  way  she  rates  them. 

Dean  Holz:  Does  she  go  into  the  conditions  of  the  family,  whethei 
there  is  tuberculosis  in  the  home  and  so  forth? 

Dean  Olmsted:  No. 

Chairman  Mallett:  May  I  ask,  on  this  basis  of  rating  where  yon 
rate  A,  B,  and  so  on,  do  you  make  any  attempt  to  limit  the  price  which 
the  householder  may  charge  for  the  room?  Can  a  householder  in  the 
C  classification  charge  as  much  as  in  the  A  if  she  can  get  it? 

Dean  Olmsted:  We  do  not  limit  them  in  any  way  except  by  advice, 
and  that  works  itself  out  pretty  well.  The  poorer  house  cannot  pos¬ 
sibly  demand  the  price  of  a  better  one. 

Dean  Nowotny:  Does  the  student  know  what  the  rating  is? 

Dean  Olmsted:  No. 

Dean  Kelly:  Would  you  mind  discussing  the  procedures  used  when 
school  opens  and  you  find  students  using  homes  which  are  not  ap¬ 
proved  ? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Naturally  we  would  not  find  that  out  imtil  per¬ 
haps  a  month  after  school  opened.  If  we  found  at  that  time  that  that 
place  was  very  tmdesirable,  we  would  insist  that  that  student  move 
somewhere  else.  But,  if  he  is  satisfied,  and  everyone  else  is  satisfied, 
then  we  give  him  special  permission  to  remain  there. 

Dean  Leslie  I.  Reed  (Iowa  State  Teachers’  College):  We  handle 
that  problem  in  our  institution  in  this  way:  After  the  student  receives 
his  admission  statement  from  the  University,  he  must  have  his  rooming 
conditions  approved  by  our  office.  That  is  the  second  place  he  goes. 
He  goes  to  our  office  and  gets  his  rooming  house  approval.  That  saves 
you  all  the  difficulty  of  not  knowing  where  your  students  are  at  a 
later  time. 
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Chaiimaii  MaUett:  Apparently  there  Is  a  good  deal  of  interest  in 
housing  and  the  point  Dean  Olmsted  has  brought  out,  tout  we  have  a 
good  many  other  fields  and  we  have  other  men. 

Dean  Thonapson:  Do  your  fraternities  there  pledge  freshmen  at 
Michigan? 

Dean  Olmsted:  Yes.  They  are  not  allowed  to  live  in  a  fraternity 
house  until  the  sophomore  year. 

Dean  Holz:  What  protection  has  the  landlady  if  she  feels  some 
students  should  move  from  her  premises? 

Dean  Olmsted:  She  has  as  much  protection  as  the  student  has. 
They  come  to  my  office  and  make  their  complaints.  If  it  is  a  legitimate 
complaint,  I  decide  in  their  favor. 

Dean  Gadd:  What  do  you  do  with  boys  when  they  give  their  col¬ 
lege  address  as  a  fraternity  and  they  are  not  living  in  the  fraternity 
house? 

Dean  Olmsted:  We  either  make  them  move  into  the  fraternity 
or  move  into  an  approved  house. 

Dean  Oadd:  Do  you  check  the  fraternity  lists  and  make  them 
responsible  ? 

Dean  Olmsted:  No,  we  do  not,  tout  we  put  the  responsibility  up 
to  the  individual  student. 

Dean  Gadd:  Then  they  cannot  get  away  with  it  by  giving  that 
address? 

Dean  Olmsted:  They  might  get  away  with  it  for  a  limited  time. 

Chfdiman  MaUett:  I  might  say.  Dean  Gadd,  that  we  have  had 
cases  of  that  very  nature.  We  get  copies  of  all  the  coupons  from  the 
registrar's  office  and  within  two  days  after  registration  we  have  a 
complete  file  of  every  one  registered.  We  go  through  them  and 
check  the  address  given  there  against  the  card  which  the  landlady 
turns  in  with  the  student’s  name  upon  it,  living  at  her  address, 
against  her  list  and  the  dormitory  list.  If  we  cannot  find  anybody,  we 
nm  them  down. 

WeU,  Gentlemen,  I  think  we  might  make  the  suggestion,  with  the 
amotmt  of  apparent  interest  we  have  in  housing,  that  perhaps  we 
could  have  discussion  on  that  next  year,  if  we  can  postpone  the 
questions  that  long. 

Now,  I  am  going  to  ask  Dean  Johnson  from  the  University  of 
Cincinnati  to  tell  us  something  of  his  work.  As  you  know,  Johnson 
was  traveling  secretary  for  Phi  Gamma  Delta  for  some  years,  and 
he  has  an  excellent  background  in  fraternity  work.  WIU  you  teU  us 
what  you  are  doing? 

Dean  Johnson:  Roughly,  our  set-up  at  the  University  of  Cincinnati 
is  that  Dean  Postle  is  general  mentor.  As  was  said  yesterday,  most 
of  the  people  want  to  see  the  dean  himself  and  do  come  directly  to 
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him.  We  do  have  assistants  in  our  office.  We  have  a  peculiar  situa¬ 
tion.  I  think  there  is  only  one  other  place  that  has  any  female  who 
acts  in  the  capacity  of  dean  of  men  or  assistant  dean  of  men,  but  we 
are  one  of  the  two  places.  We  have  a  female  assistant  dean.  She  is 
primarily  interested  in  certain  of  the  activities  in  the  administration  of 
the  N.  Y.  A.  help  of  the  office,  in  the  administration  of  the  part-time 
placement  bureau,  which  unfortimately  we  have  to  run  imder  N.  Y.  A. 
help  entirely.  We  have  a  student  auditor.  This  boy  graduated  from 
law  school  two  years  ago.  His  job  is  to  handle  all  accoimts  of  the 
various  activities  on  the  campus,  working  in  conjimction  with  the 
Board  of  Activity  Trustees,  three  members  of  the  University  faculty, 
who  are  the  policy  forming  Board  for  all  of  the  financial  ends  of  the 
student’s  activities. 

The  dormitory  is  imder  the  supervision  of  one  man  who,  while  he 
does  not  have  a  particularly  close  connection  with  our  office,  still 
works  with  us,  and  in  cases  where  a  boy  wants  to  move  out  and  live 
in  a  fraternity  house  or  any  such  thing,  there  is  generally  some  tie-up 
with  the  dean  of  men’s  office. 

The  question  of  housing  is  one  which  does  not  play  a  very  import¬ 
ant  part  on  our  campus,  because  it  is  principally  non-resident.  About 
80  per  cent  of  the  students  are  living  at  home,  and  the  only  major 
group  which  comes  from  outside,  comes  to  the  engineering  school. 
Some  housing  service  is  rendered  by  the  Y.  M.  C.  A.  We  have  made 
little  attempt  to  list  houses  and  have  made  no  attempt  to  check  them 
as  to  their  suitability.  That  whole  job  has  been  delegated  to  the  Y. 
M.  C.  A.  Dr.  Bishop  is  in  charge  of  that. 

Placement,  as  I  said,  so  far  as  part-time  employment  goes,  is 
handled  through  our  office,  but  there  was  some  talk  this  year  that 
we  should  have  an  officer  for  graduate  placement,  but  as  yet,  nothing 
has  been  accomplished  along  that  line. 

Another  peculiar  set-up  in  the  University  is  that  we  have  a  very, 
very  heterogeneous  organization.  There  are  three  grading  systems 
which  operate  for  the  imdergraduate  colleges,  each  undergraduate 
college  using  its  own  particular  form  of  one  of  those  three.  The  liberal 
arts  college,  the  Teachers’  College  are  on  a  two-semester  basis,  with 
an  A,  B,  C,  D  rating  system,  varying  in  that  one  has  a  course  system 
of  units,  another  one  has  a  unit  hour  system.  The  engineering  college, 
business  administration,  applied  arts,  are  on  a  three-term  basis.  Those 
people,  except  for  the  freshmen,  are  all  there  seven  weeks  and  then 
out  seven  weeks  in  alternating  sections,  so  that  it  is  extremely  intri¬ 
cate  and  complicating  to  all  the  work  of  our  office. 

They  have  there,  in  the  engineering  college  and  those  relating 
colleges,  a  placement  service  of  coordination  with  engineering  firms, 
department  stores,  business  organizations,  so  that  they  handle  the 
placement  of  all  those  students  directly  themselves,  without  coming 
into  our  office  at  all.  We  just  get  any  part-time  requests  that  come  in. 
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My  particular  job  in  the  University  is  a  half-time  job.  I  am  on 
half-time  in  Dean  Postle’s  office,  and  the  other  half-time  I  am  in  the 
graduate  school  studying.  I  hope  to  finish  up  there  next  year,  and  get 
another  degree. 


So,  as  I  say,  my  particular  job  is  with  the  fraternities,  and  I 
think  that  as  I  tell  the  story  of  the  work,  it  will  more  or  less  be  ex¬ 
emplary  of  the  way  the  whole  office  works. 


As  you  know  in  the  report  last  year  of  the  National  Association, 
the  importance  of  the  fraternity  problem  is  seen  as  the  fourth  item 
in  the  report  from  last  year.  It  lists  the  activity  of  the  dean  of  men 
as  advising  the  inter-fratemity  government,  and  the  seventh  item  is 
the  supervising  of  fraternities.  Dean  Postle  turned  over  to  me  almost 
entirely  the  handling  of  fraternity  problems.  I  was  put  in  as  adviser 
to  the  inter-fratemity  Council,  and  I  must  say  that  I  have  foimd 
working  with  that  group,  very  fine.  It  is  much  better  to  work,  more 
or  less,  by  infiltration  as  Dean  Turner  expressed  it  in  the  large  group 
meeting  the  other  night,  rather  than  trying  to  dictate  to  them  and  set 
their  policies.  It  has  been  a  rather  slow  job.  Until  four  years  ago, 
there  was  no  dean  of  men’s  office  at  all  on  the  University  campus, 
so  the  fraternities  grew  up  under  a  very  laissez  faire  style,  and  while 
they  did  have  some  help  from  the  Vice-President  of  the  University 
who  happened  to  be  a  national  officer  of  one  of  the  fraternities  there, 
still  there  was  a  rather  loose  organization.  Dean  Postle,  in  trying  to 
improve  that,  and  he  did  a  great  deal  with  it,  made  it  very  much 
easier  for  me  in  coming  in  there.  The  work  that  he  has  done  is  back¬ 
ground  work.  This  year,  we  have  managed  to  revise  the  constitution 
of  the  Inter-fratemity  Council,  and  make  it  a  little  more  complete 
and  inclusive.  Next  fall  we  will  have  a  rushing  bureau  for  the  first 
time  on  the  campus.  I  found  that  that  particular  phase  naturally 
brought  the  fraternities  together  a  great  deal,  and  I  was  surprised 
to  find  the  measure  of  cooperation  among  the  fraternities  in  setting  up 
such  an  organization.  Next  year,  they  will  try  to  put  out  an  inter- 
fratemity  mshing  movie.  As  far  as  I  know,  there  has  been  no  such 
thing  carried  on  by  any  other  Inter-fratemity  Council  in  the  coxmtry. 
Some  individual  fraternities  and  some  national  organizations  haver 
made  the  rushing  movies,  but  as  far  as  I  know,  no  Inter-fratemity 
Council  in  itself,  has  gone  about  putting  out  a  work  which  is  repre¬ 
sentative  of  all  the  fraternities  on  the  campus. 

We  tried  to  institute  a  safety  program  this  year,  in  line  with  some 
of  the  housing  recommendations  which  you  have  heard.  We  tried  to 
work  it  through  the  Council  of  Presidents,  and  EYatemities  Mothers’ 
Club.  It  is  a  hard  handle.  That  organization  is  made  up  of  the  presi¬ 
dents  of  each  Mother’s  aub  of  each  fraternity  on  the  campus.  We 
did  not  have  an  awful  lot  of  success,  because  I  think  we  rather  failed 
in  the  interpretation  to  the  individual  fraternities.  They  did  not  realize 
what  a  really  good  service  it  would  be  to  them,  what  an  asset  it 
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would  be  ia  saving  money  for  the  chapters,  in  heating  problems,  sani¬ 
tation,  light,  and  study  facilities,  and  all  that  sort  of  thing. 

As  yet,  we  have  no  financial  supervision  of  the  fraternities  there. 
We  hope  next  year,  working  in  conjunction  with  an  Aliunnus  Coimcil 
of  the  Chapter  Advisers,  and  with  the  national  officers  of  the  fratern¬ 
ities  represented,  to  get  some  financial  organization  going,  so  that  uni¬ 
form  bookkeeping  will  be  used.  We  are  not  going  to  dictate  this.  We 
will  just  make  it  optional,  so  that  any  fraternity  that  wants  to  come 
into  that  service  can  do  so.  We  hope  also,  to  set  up  an  officers  train¬ 
ing  corps.  I  think  Purdue  had  one  this  year  and  we  do  not  expect  to 
go  into  as  expanded  a  program  as  they  did.  It  will  be  handled  entirely 
on  the  campus,  not  inviting  any  others  from  outside  as  they  did  at 
Lafayette. 

With  the  individual  chapters,  I  tried  to  work  to  develop  a  better 
personal  relationship  with  the  pledge  trainers  and  presidents.  There 
is  one  incident  I  remember,  indicative  oi  that,  that  came  in  this  year. 
One  fraternity  president  came  in  to  see  me  one  day  and  said  he  had  a 
personal  problem  to  talk  over  with  me.  He  had  a  freshman  who  had 
been  pledged  for  three  years.  (Laughter)  It  is  rather  imusual.  It 
turned  out  that  this  boy  entered  school  in  engineering  college,  had 
flunked  out  of  there,  had  re-registered  the  next  year  in  the  liberal  arts 
college,  had  flunked  out  of  there,  had  re-registered  again  the  third 
year  in  the  engineering  college.  How  he  got  in,  I  do  not  know,  but 
it  was  some  parental  pressiure  brought  to  bear.  But  this  boy  came 
up  and  wanted  to  know  what  he  could  do  with  this  pledge  because  he 
had  not  made  his  grades.  The  president  did  not  know  that  the  boy 
had,  within  the  past  month,  been  removed  again  for  the  third  time, 
from  the  engineering  college.  He  had  not  made  that  fact  known  to 
his  fraternity.  Together,  we  talked  over  the  case  of  the  boy,  and  he 
was  asked  to  come  in.  He  did  so,  and  advice  was  given  him  to  go 
into  a  particular  vocational  line  of  endeavor  in  which  he  was  inter¬ 
ested.  It  was  evident  that  he  was  not  of  college  caliber.  So,  I  think 
that  is  just  a  straw  in  the  wind  to  show  in  which  way  we  are  going 
with  the  fraternities. 

Like  most  national  officers,  and  like  most  deans  of  men,  we  are 
trsdng  to  work  on  the  hell  week  program.  Bach  fraternity  is  reqiiired 
to  submit  before  tiieir  hell  week  period,  a  plan  of  action  which  they 
will  follow  during  their  pre-initiation  ceremonies.  One  of  them  came 
in  this  year  that  was  so  good,  that  Dean  Postle  and  I  decided  to  offer 
a  prize  next  year  for  the  best  plan  that  came  in.  It  was  an  astound¬ 
ing  thing  to  me,  to  see  the  way  they  worked  it  out.  But,  I  think  we 
are  working  toward  a  phase  of  self-discipline  such  as  our  new  Dean, 
Roe  Bartle  talked  about  yesterday,  a  preventive  discipline,  rather  than 
a  remedial  discipline. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  you  for  just  a  moment,  something  which 
came  to  me  from  another  campus.  It  was  written  by  an  officer  of  a 
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fraternity  there,  and  I  think  it  expresses  the  thing  for  which  we 
are  striving: 

“As  for  discipline,  it  is  not  generally  needed.  When  we  pledge  a 
boy,  we  try  to  make  him  feel  at  once  a  part  of  us;  we  accept  him  as 
a  human  being,  in  every  way  our  equal,  except  perhaps  in  matters 
of  age  and  experience.  We  try  to  help  him  benefit  by  ooir  experience 
rather  than  forcing  him  to  kowtow  ibefore  upper  classmen.  This  latter 
type  of  hazing  seems  to  us  both  hypocritical  and  immature,  since  after 
all,  there  is  but  little  difference  in  age,  and  we  are  all  boys,  or  men, 
depending  on  the  point  of  view.  Thus  our  system  becomes  one  of  co¬ 
operation,  and  we  have  received  splendid  cooperation  from  our  fresh¬ 
men.  Without  demanding  it,  the  upper  classmen  are  shown  respect, 
because  the  freshmen  naturally  feel  themselves  somewhat  inexper¬ 
ienced.  They  come  to  us  with  their  problems  because  they  know  there 
will  be  understanding  and  not  pedantic  patronage.  They  feel  an  ob¬ 
ligation  for  the  fraternity  almost  at  once  this  way,  and  become  useful 
citizens  and  good  fellows." 

That  is  the  very  thing  we  are  striving  for.  That  is  the  whole 
thing  in  a  nutshell.  To  me,  it  seems  that  in  the  phases  of  discipline, 
there  are  really  three  major  stages.  First,  there  is  the  stage  of  self- 
discipline.  The  next  is  the  stage  of  group  or  individual  control  coming 
from  a  group  or  an  individual  to  another  individual;  and  third,  you 
get  down  to  the  reward  and  punishment  phase.  Well,  we  try  to  bring 
our  whole  program  up  to  the  phase  of  self-discipline  as  closely  as 
possible.  I  think  that  all  we  have  to  do  is  to  give  instructions  in  the 
modes  of  behavior  which  we  feel  should  be  carried  out,  then  motivate 
the  student  to  carry  them  out,  and  eventually  I  give  them  opportimity 
for  practice,  and  I  think  it  is  very  important,  particularly  in  a  city 
college. 

Every  person  in  a  fraternity  has  some  job  in  that  fraternity  which 
he  can  do,  not  one  which  will  stump  him,  but  one  which  he  can  do  so 
he  will  get  a  real  sense  of  achievement,  and  through  that  sense  of 
achievement  he  will  come  to  that  phase  of  self-discipline.  I  think  this 
pretty  well  carries  out,  and  is  indicative  of  all  the  personnel  work  that 
we  are  doing  on  the  campus.  That  follows  in  all  the  other  activities 
other  than  fraternities.  Like  most  campuses  we  have  a  very  well- 
rounded  activity  program. 

Chairman  Mallett: 

I  would  like  to  ask  a  question.  It  grows  out  of  the  correspondence 
we  have  had.  In  one  letter  you  mentidned  that  you  felt  one  of  the 
weak  points  in  many  of  our  personnel  set-ups  or  dean  of  men’s  pro¬ 
grams  was  the  fact  that  the  individual  was  left  out  in  the  counseling 
and  consideration,  and  that  too  much  work  was  being  done  in  groups. 
Now,  where  does  the  individual  come  into  your  program?  As  I  under¬ 
stand  your  set-up,  you  are  working  primarily  with  the  groups  most 
of  the  time. 
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Dean  Johnson:  The  individual  comes  in  through  the  pledge  train¬ 
ers.  It  is  our  hope  that  we  can  touch  the  individuals  through  the 
officers  of  the  groups.  We  will  find  out  from  those  officers,  if  we  do 
get  their  cooperation,  what  personnel  programs  he  has  in  his  group. 
We  more  or  less  make  students,  or  we  make  the  officers  of  those 
groups  student  deans. 

C)hairman  Mallett:  You  find  that  that  works  quite  satisfactorily? 

Dean  Johnson:  Yes. 

Dean  McCreery:  It  seems  to  me  that  you  have  had  splendid 
training  for  doing  this  fraternity  work.  I  would  like  to  have  you  think 
back  to  your  attitude  when  you  were  a  traveling  secretary,  and  try  to 
determine  whether  your  point  of  view  toward  fraternities  has  changed 
in  any  way. 

Dean  Johnson:  I  think  it  has.  I  will  admit  that  when  I  was  a 
traveling  secretary,  I  had  not  had  certain  work  in  personnel  training, 
which  I  have  had  since,  and  I  think  it  has  given  me  a  much  broader 
scope  as  to  the  possibilities  of  fraternities. 

Dean  McCreery:  Has  your  attitude  toward  the  dean  of  men’s 
office  changed  any?  (Laughter) 

Dean  Johnson:  Yo|u  know,  it  is  remarkable  what  I  have  heard 
about  some  of  you  men  from  others.  I  resdly  did  not  see,  even  when 
I  was  a  traveling  secretary,  sometimes  on  particxilar  campuses,  that 
the  deans  of  men  were  fulfilling  their  Job  with  those  groups.  I  think 
that  they  did  not  work  in  such  close  cooperation  so  that  they  did  not 
find  particular  personnel  programs  which  could  have  been  remedied 
had  they  known  of  them. 

Dean  Hampton:  What  does  your  student  auditor  concern  himself 
with? 

Dean  Johnson:  Purely  with  the  auditing  of  the  books  of  the 
students’  activities,  not  the  fraternities. 

Dean  Hampton:  Is  it  compulsory  that  they  do  have  their  accoimts 
audited? 

Dean  Johnson:  If  they  receive  funds  from  the  student  activity 
fee  which  is  paid  in  by  each  student  at  the  'beginning  of  the  year,  their 
books  are  required  to  be  audited. 

Dean  Hampton:  How  about  organizations  which  get  funds  from 
other  sources  and  do  not  get  any  part  of  those  fees?  Do  they  have 
any  supervision  at  all? 

Dean  Johnson:  In  a  few  cases  they  do.  Just  this  year,  the  Inter- 
fratemity  Council  has  started  to  use  the  same  set  of  books  as  the 
other  activities,  but  many  of  the  activities  which  do  not  receive  any 
fee  from  the  general  student  body  at  laige,  have  no  control  whatsoever. 

Dean  O’Donnell:  May  we  get  an  adjiistment  of  the  niunber  of 
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campiises  which  have  financial  supervision  of  fraternities  in  the  groups 
here  this  morning? 

Dean  Johnson:  We  talked  that  over  the  other  night  in  the  large 
group  meeting,  and  it  seemed  that  most  of  them  did  have  it.  I  re- 
memiber  that  in  traveling  aroimd  over  the  country,  it  was  very  helpful 
to  find  campuses  where  there  was  fecial  control  from  the  dean  of 
men’s  office  or  some  other  university  administrative  post  controiling 
those  finances.  I  do  not  know  whether  I  should  say  most  or  not,  but 
I  would  say  a  good  portion  of  them. 

Dean  O’Donnell:  Can  we  get  an  estimate  of  the  group  here? 

CSialiinan  Mallett:  Let  us  ask  the  group  here.  How  msmy  of  you 
in  your  institutions,  have  some  type  of  financial  control  over  the  frat¬ 
ernities?  Maybe  it  is  a  yearly  audit,  or  you  may  check  bills,  whatever 
it  may  be,  how  many  of  the  group  here  have  some  type  of  financial 
control?  Please  reuse  your  hands.  (10  raised  their  hands).  Those 
who  have  fraternities,  how  many  of  you  do  not  have  any  control  over 
the  groups?  (13  raised  their  hands). 

I  think  we  might  pause  a  minute  to  express  our  appreciation  to 
President  Zimmerman  for  coming  down  and  meeting  with  us  again 
this  morning.  We  are  mighty  glad  to  have  you  with  us. 

Dean  Nowotny:  I  would  like  to  ask  this  question.  It  is  an  old 
one — ^hoiise  mothers.  Ajs  traveling  secretary  you  had  certain  ideas 
about  the  value  of  house  mothers  in  fraternities,  and  you  may  have 
the  same  idea  now,  and  you  may  not  have.  You  mentioned  something 
about  the  Mothers’  Club.  Do  you  believe  house  mothers  are  important 
and  essential? 

Dean  Johnson:  I  think  the  greatest  factor  there,  is  the  individual 
in  the  case,  the  house  mother  herself.  If  you  get  a  gfood  house  mother, 
I  think  it  is  an  invaluable  asset  to  the  chapter.  I  might  say  that  this 
spring,  I  sent  out  a  questionnaire — ^another  one  of  those  dam  things — 
to  a  number  of  the  deans  and  fraternity  officers  here,  concerning  the 
possibility  of  putting  in  graduate  students  as  fraternity  tutors.  Al¬ 
most  invariably,  from  the  national  officers,  I  heard  that  it  was  a  fine 
idea.  From  the  deans  of  men,  it  was  apparent  that  it  was  a  fine  idea, 
if  you  could  get  the  right  person.  But,  the  impression  was  that  those 
people  were  scarce  as  hen’s  teeth. 

Blair  Knapp  from  Syracuse  wrote  me  a  very  long  letter  on  that, 
and  he  said  that  in  five  years  that  he  had  tried  that  at  Syracuse,  he 
had  found  that  while  it  was  an  excellent  plan  in  theory,  he  did  not 
think  it  would  justify  the  cost  of  administration.  I  am  sorry  to  hear 
that,  because  I  think  those  tutors  can  be  a  very  valuable  adjunct  to 
the  chapter  and  the  same  is  true  of  the  house  mothers. 

Dean  Nowotny:  I  was  on  Dean  B^dlay’s  campus  as  his  guest  at  a 
Convention,  and  he  parked  me  at  the  Phi  Gamma  Delta  house.  They 
had  a  house  mother.  I  met  her  the  third  day  I  was  there,  so  I  often 
wonder.  She  was  a  fine  lady,  but  I  do  not  know  how  much  good  she 
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did  in  the  fraternity.  That  is  a  good  chapter  though.  Mayhe  she  was 
busy  playing  bridge,  but  I  did  not  get  to  meet  her  until  they  had  a 
dance  on  the  last  day  we  were  there,  so  I  just  do  not  know. 

Dean  Johnson:  I  think  we  can  leave  the  individual  campus  out. 
I  know  the  situation  there.  She  is  a  fine  lady,  but  rather  retiring. 
(Laughter) 

But  in  some  chapters,  you  will  find  that  the  house  mothers  are 
very  valuable  in  raising  the  moral  tone  of  the  house.  She  will  some¬ 
times  save  a  chapter  her  entire  salary  by  economies  in  food  buying, 
depending  on  her  honesty.  She  may  get  in  connivance  with  a  local 
butcher  or  grocer,  but  I  think  usually  you  will  find  less  of  that  among 
house  mothers,  than  among  fraternity  treasurers.  (Laughter) 

Dean  Reed:  Are  the  house  mothers  under  the  supervision  of  the 
dean’s  office? 

Dean  Johnson:  Generally  not,  I  do  not  believe  so.  1  think  it  is 
a  very  valuable  thing  to  have  a  good  relationship  between  the  house 
mothers  and  the  dean’s  office,  though. 

Chairman  Mallett:  1  think  that  is  the  case  at  Iowa  State,  is  that 
not  right.  Dean  Helser? 

Dean  Helser:  We  go  into  that  very  carefully  and  pay  part  of  their 
salary.  That  is  right,  and  we  have  very  dose  cooperation  between  the 
fraternity  house  mother,  the  sorority  house  mother  and  dormitory 
house  mothers,  with  the  office. 

Chairman  Mallett:  Time  is  flying,  and  if  I  recall  correctly,  two 
years  ago,  we  spent  hours  at  Madison  on  this  problem  and  I  doubt 
whether  we  can  decide  whether  they  are  good,  bad,  or  indifferent  here. 
I  think  we  should  move  on. 

Dean  Bunn:  Why  is  it,  since  fraternity  organizations,  of  all  or¬ 
ganizations  on  a  college  campus,  have  such  idealistic  rituals,  that 
they  need  so  much  supervision  out  of  proportion  to  other  organizations? 
(Laughter) 

Dean  Johnson:  I  question  that  they  need  so  much  more  su¬ 
pervision. 

Dean  Bunn:  They  are  getting  it.  Why  is  that? 

Dean  Johnson:  Probably  because  the  deans  of  men  recognize  that 
those  are  imits  which  can  be  of  great  help  to  him  in  that  boys  are  in 
most  cases  living  together,  and  you  will  get  that  group  discipline  in  a 
social  unit.  It  is  a  transitional  unit  between  the  family  and  their 
post-college,  outer  world  social  unit  that  they  form  there. 

Chairman  Mallett:  Might  there  not  be  a  historical  reason  for  that 
too?  Until  quite  recently,  imlversities,  taken  as  a  group,  have  not  had 
many  dormitories.  ’The  men  therefore  were  divided  into  those  living 
individually  in  private  homes  and  those  living  in  groups  in  fraternity 
houses,  and  it  is  much  easier  and  much  more  effective  to  deal  with  the 
group  and  the  fraternity  group  was  the  only  group  you  could  get  a 
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hold  of.  Tberefore,  it  has  gT'own  up  as  part  of  the  tradition  ot  the 
work  of  the  dean  of  men.  Perhaps  that  is  wrong:,  but  I  think  that 
may  be  part  of  the  hackgroimd. 

Dean  Johnson:  I  do  not  think  they  should  have  any  more  than 
any  other  group.  I  think  that  work  with  the  Association  of  Independ* 
ent  Students  or  whatever  your  ind^endent  organization  is  on  your 
own  campus,  and  with  the  other  activities,  is  just  as  important  as  the 
fraternity  work. 

Dean  Schultz:  May  I  add  one  element  that  appeals  to  me  on  that 
question.  We  have  about  90  per  cent  fraternity  membership  on  our 
campus,  and  whatever  activities  they  are  engaged  in  particularly  as 
groups,  merit  particular  attention  in  connection  with  that  activity. 
It  seems  to  me  that  that  is  another  factor. 


Oiairman  Mallet:  That  is  true. 

Well,  if  we  can  go  on,  I  am  going  to  ask  “Shorty”  Nowotny  to  go 
down  to  the  deep  South  and  tell  us  about  Texas. 

Dean  Nowotny:  At  the  University  of  Texas,  the  Chief,  an  Irish* 
man  from  Alabama,  is  the  dean  of  student  life,  and  there  are  several 
agencies  imder  him.  We  have  the  director  of  the  band,  the  dean  of 
women  and  her  staff,  and  then  immediately,  the  men’s  division — Rubot- 
tom,  who  hfuidles  housing  and  extra-curricular  activities,  and  then  my 
little  comer  is  a  primary  part.  My  particular  title  is  director  of  em¬ 
ployment  and  assistant  dean  of  men.  I  think  this  is  important,  and 
if  I  were  dean  of  student  life,  I  think  this  is  the  way  I  would  feel  about 
it.  That  is  the  way  Vic  does.  He  wants  everybody  in  his  office  to 
know  the  job  of  everybody  else.  Rubottom  is  back  home  now.  He 
handles  all  discipline  cases,  housing,  employment  euid  what  not,  while 
we  are  here  having  a  good  time.  And  so,  he  reminds  me  rather 
abruptly,  that  after  all,  I  am  not  just  handling  employment.  I  am 
assistant  dean  of  men  also,  and  I  think,  talking  about  cooperation  and 
coordination,  you  must  have  that  in  your  own  office. 

If  a  man  comes  in  and  says,  'T  want  to  talk  about  housing,”  and 
we  say,  “Rubottom  is  out  and  Nowotny  cazmot  talk  to  you,”  that  is 
the  best  way  to  make  that  Irishman  sore,  and  everybody  ought  to 
know  a  little  about  the  office  as  a  whole.  It  is  like  the  man  who  made 
this  piano.  He  wants  to  know  all  about  it,  so  somebody  else  would  not 
have  to  do  the  tuning,  and  somebody  else  would  not  have  to  know 
about  the  keys,  and  we  get  sort  of  a  hinge-pin  mind.  We  get  too 
iq>ecialized. 

But  getting  down  to  employment  primarily  when  a  student 
comes  to  our  comer,  he  can  fill  out  one  of  three  applications  or  all 
three  if  he  wants  to.  There  is  one  permanent  application  blank  which 
is  pretty  elaborate.  We  plagarize  from  the  people  of  Illinois,  from 
Joe  Park’s  b(^  at  Ohio  State,  and  the  Bureau  of  Occupations  at  Cali- 
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fornia,  but  it  is  a  dam  good  blank.  It  is  a  permanent  student  em> 
ployment  blank  on  which  he  has  class  schedule,  his  vocational  goal  as 
he  sees  it,  and  his  recommendations,  any  physical  disabilities,  and  his 
occupational  e^^erience;  and  then  what  he  would  like  to  do,  the  job 
he  prefers,  and  he  checks  training  and  his  experience,  and  then  we 
have  the  person  who  interviews  him  in  the  office,  which  is  usually 
yours  truly,  or  the  secretary.  We  have  a  little  code  and  we  grade  him 
on  the  basis  of  that  first  interview. 


That  stays  there  as  long  as  he  is  in  the  University  of  Texas.  Then, 
for  example,  he  can  fill  out  a  special  blank  for  summer  employment 
only.  Siunmer  emplosrment  is  full-time  employment.  Of  course,-  we 
handle  boys  and  girls  employment  in  this  office,  so  our  office  has  been 
designated  as  the  Southwestern  area  for  placing  girl  scout  counselors. 
Three  of  those  women  came  to  our  office  from  Houston,  San  Antonio 
and  Dallas,  to  interview  girls  for  that.  So,  we  have  a  special  blank 
for  summer  emplojonent  in  which  they  tell  us  if  they  can  sell,  if  they 
are  good  house  to  house  footmen,  whether  they  have  had  counseling 
experience,  whether  they  have  Red  Cross  or  life  saving  certificates, 
and  so  on. 

Then  we  have  the  graduate  placement  blank  which  any  senior  can 
fill  out.  We  want  to  help  him  land  his  first  job,  if  you  please,  and 
we  try  to  do  that  as  intelligently  as  we  know  how.  So,  I  think  that 
student  employment  is  an  excellent  place  for  a  young  man  to  learn 
something  about  this  business  of  deaning  and  counseling  and  personnel 
work.  If  a  boy  comes  to  iis,  he  has  a  certain  vocational  goal  or 
preference,  and  this  business  of  Laissez  Faire  is  rather  wasteful.  If  we 
can  find  that  boy  in  the  freshman  year  and  find  out  what  his  vocation¬ 
al  goal  is  and  place  him  in  certain  jobs,  that  is  one  of  the  tough  parts. 

As  Clark  said  years  ago,  “A  lot  of  this  part-time  job  stuff  is  rather 
dull,  because  it  does  not  relate  to  his  vocational  goal.  But,  if  you  can 
put  a  soda  jerker  in  a  drug  store  who  is  a  pharmacist  student,  you 
have  done  a  good  job.  That  is  relating  to  something  he  wants  to  be." 
So,  we  try  to  get  all  the  pharmacist  boys  to  be  soda  jerkers.  If  we 
can  get  a  boy  who  is  a  law  student  into  some  office  that  has  a  little 
relation,  even  though  it  is  life  insurance,  particularly  if  he  can  type 
and  take  shorthand,  or  if  he  is  in  some  government  office  in  the  cap- 
itol,  I  think  that  is  helpful. 

In  other  words,  I  think  one  of  the  finest  things  the  University 
can  do  is  this  business  of  placement.  There  is  nothing  that  will  make 
a  boy  more  loyal  to  the  University  than  if  there  is  somebody  he  can 
turn  to  in  Austin,  Texas,  five  years  sdter  graduation  and  feel  like  that 
bunch  is  interested  in  his  career,  and  is  going  to  help  get  him  vocation¬ 
ally  adjusted,  even  five  years  after  he  is  gone. 

So,  we  have  what  we  call  a  follow-oip  program.  We  interest  that 
boy  in,  not  only  getting  his  first  job,  we  are  not  trying  to  make  a 
record  of  placing  men  and  women,  but  I  would  rather  place  that  one 
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boy  correctly  and  successfully  and  happily,  than  place  dozens  of  them 
and  just  say,  “Those  are  our  statistics.” 

Dean  Johnson:  Does  that  carry  over  into  the  placement  of  N.  Y. 
A.  students  on  the  campus? 

Dean  Nowotny:  Dean  Moore  is  Chairmsin  of  the  N.  Y.  A.  Com¬ 
mittee,  and  I  serve  on  the  Committee  with  him  and  the  dean  of  women, 
and  next  Augrust  1,  we  will  sit  down  and  pick  the  N.  Y.  A.  workers. 
The  initial  appointments  are  made  that  way,  and  of  course  Dean  Moore 
is  looked  to  by  the  President  and  the  state  N.  Y.  A.  Director,  as  the 
boss,  but  he  looks  to  us  to  help  him  carry  Idle  water  in  that  program. 
We  are  doing  it  to  help  him  as  much  as  we  can,  but  the  primary  thing 
of  course,  is  part-time  employment  of  both  men  and  women. 

Now,  two-thirds  of  our  boys,  as  they  are  in  most  of  your  insti¬ 
tutions,  are  working  at  least  for  part  of  their  e]q>enses,  and  about 
one-fifth  of  the  girls,  and  this  hoy  business,  is  of  course  difficult.  A 
lot  of  them  come  in  and  they  want  a  fifty  dollar  job  that  does  not  totei> 
fere  i^th  their  college  education.  As  Roe  Bartle  said,  they  say,  “I  can 
do  anything,”  but  when  you  put  them  out  washing  dishes  or  mowing 
lawns,  they  cannot  do  anything. 

We  try  to  build  up  bureaus.  We  have,  as  you  all  have,  a  good 
window  washing  gang.  We  have  one  boy  for  example,  in  the  window 
washing  crew,  who  will  do  a  better  job  of  window  washing  than  any 
dean  of  men  will  do  in  his  job,  and  I  will  bet  on  that.  He  is  an  expert. 
He  will  take  a  ten-story  building  €uid  he  will  do  a  good  job  wasWng 
floors  and  windows,  and  he  will  be  there  on  time,  and  that  is  the 
best  advertisement  you  can  get — successful  student  work.  We  work 
through  the  picture  shows,  through  Rotary  clubs,  and  the  chamber 
of  commerce,  through  Ladies’  Aid,  and  the  Parent  Teacher’s  Asso¬ 
ciation.  In  other  words,  we  make  as  many  speeches  as  we  can 
before  any  group  that  will  have  us,  about  the  student  employment. 
When  they  ask  you  for  a  boy  or  girl,  give  them  the  best  person  you 
cein  find.  You  never  do  a  boy  or  girl  a  favor  by  getting  them  a  job 
they  are  not  qualified  for.  The  best  advertisement  our  office  has  is 
that  we  try  to  fill  every  request  wi^  the  best  possible  worker  we 
can  get. 

In  this  graduate  placement,  you  can  get  into  lots  of  hot  water. 
They  have  a  teacher’s  appointment  committee.  Well,  we  get  letters 
from  somebody  who  wants  a  good  Baptist  to  Ibe  a  coach  up  in  Ouachita 
College  in  Arkmisas,  we  refer  that  letter  to  the  teacher’s  placement 
bureau,  and  I  call  Bible,  our  Coach  and  try  to  find  people  that  we  have 
available,  if  any. 

A  tool  company  may  phone  and  say,  “We  are  coming  to  your 
campus  tomorrow.  We  are  looking  for  salesmen  and  engineers.”  We 
try  to  fit  that  man’s  schedule.  We  call  down  to  the  dean  of  business 
administration.  We  want  to  interview  the  best  men  we  can  get  in 
sales  and  the  auditing  field  and  engineering,  and  in  sort  of  a  coordin- 
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ating  office,  we  try  to  direct  people  to  the  men  who  are  experts  in 
picking  the  best  engineers  and  stdesmen,  and  of  course  we  also  have  in 
our  files,  certain  graduates  that  we  would  like  to  recommend.  The 
Bachelor  of  Journalism  may  be  a  green  man,  but  he  may  be  a  better 
salesman  than  some  of  the  best  men  they  have  in  business  admin¬ 
istration. 


Secretary  Tnmer:  Here  is  a  suggestion  that  is  worth  thinking 
about.  Maybe  you  are  already  using  it,  but  we  have  used  it  only  two 
years  and  it  is  very  successful  and  helpful.  When  this  senior  place¬ 
ment  season  comes  on — ^you  b^fin  to  get  it  back  in  November  of  course, 
and  by  January  it  is  going  pretty  strong,  and  by  February  it  is  really 
strong — and  the  question  is,  how  can  you  get  good,  quick  records  on 
your  seniors,  the  best  ones  coming  up. 

If  you  have  any  connection  with  your  publication’s  Board,  and  it 
is  a  good  thing  to  have  that  connection,  as  a  rule,  they  have  the  senior 
section  of  the  year  book  printed  by  the  first  of  January.  Of  coinse 
they  will  not  let  anybody  see  it  for  love  or  money,  'but  if  you  have  the 
right  connections  through  the  business  manager  of  the  publishing  com¬ 
pany,  or  through  the  year  book  in  some  way,  you  can  get  the  senior 
section  of  your  yecu:  book.  If  you  can  get  that,  you  have  a  whole, 
complete  set  of  yo\ir  seniors,  plus  all  their  activities  and  honors  and 
so  forth.  It  is  the  easiest  way  in  the  world  to  get  a  quick  lineup  on 
your  seniors.  You  can  get  a  picture  of  them  and  at  the  same  time, 
their  whole  honorary  and  extra-curricular  record.  You  can  get  it  in 
that  way  if  you  can  get  the  manager  of  your  year  .book  to  part  with 
your  senior  section  of  the  book.  You  have  it  by  the  first  of  Janxiary 
and  you  can  cut  them  up  and  put  them  on  cards  light  there,  ready 
to  use. 

Dean  Nowotny:  We  do  not  charge  a  senior  anything  to  register 
with  our  placement  bmreau,  but  in  engineering  and  business  adminis¬ 
tration,  for  example,  they  will  give  a  data  sheet.  It  is  like  a  page  out 
of  an  annual.  It  has  his  picture  on  there  and  all  his  references  and 
experiences,  and  all  that  information  on  one  sheet,  'niey  will  do  that 
for  him.  The  placement  and  engineering  will  give  him  a  hundred 
copies  of  that,  and  they  give  us  a  copy  of  that. 

Ten  per  cent  of  your  seniors  have  a  job  dining  tb.eir  junior  year, 
and  some  of  them  have  the  privilege  of  picking  between  four  and  five 
jobs.  But  they  get  100  copies  of  that  for  $2.80  and  he  pays  for  that 
particular  service,  and  he  can  send  that  out.  If  he  wants  to  write  a 
letter  to  fifty  firms,  he  has  a  copy  to  enclose. 

Secretary  Tunier:  That  gets  the  ones  who  go  to  the  trouble  to 
pay  that  amount,  but  in  the  meantime  you  may  say  here  is  a  boy  over 
here  who  is  just  the  man  for  the  situation  you  are  looking  for,  and  if 
you  have  this  other  list,  maybe  you  can  turn  qulcldy  through  and  pick 
out  that  man,  whereas  you  would  not  have  it  otherwise.  It  is  just  a 
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helpful  suggestion.  It  is  a  good  way  to  get  a  complete  record  of  your 
seniors,  so  you  will  have  the  picture  for  a  quick  reminder. 

Dean  Hampton:  If  an  engineering  firm  wants  somebody,  do  they 
come  to  you,  or  do  they  go  to  the  engineering  college  bur^u? 

Dean  Nowotny:  That  is  where  this  coordination  and  correlation 
comes  in.  We  had,  for  the  first  time,  this  Texas  Personnel  Conference. 
They  were  invited  to  our  campus.  There  were  about  200  industrial 
persoimel  leaders  from  oil  companies,  insxirance  companies,  government 
agencies  and  so  on,  along  with  deans  of  women  and  deans  of  men. 
We  made  personal  contacts  with  some  of  those  folks. 


Now,  if  he  wants  just  an  engineer,  most  of  them  go  directly  to 
that  department.  If  he  wants  a  pharmacist  student,  he  goes  to  the 
dean  of  the  pharmacist  school.  (But  if  he  is  coming  to  the  campus 
to  interview  for  several  divisions,  he  would  like  to  have  one  person 
he  has  to  talk  to.  You  can  debate  all  day  on  whether  to  have  a 
centralized  bureau  or  a  decentralized  bureau.  Most  of  the  divisions 
prefer  a  decentralized  bureau.  They  feel  they  know  their  men  better 
than  would  be  the  case  in  one  centralized  bureau.  But,  with  the  college 
of  arts  boys,  with  eight  htmdred  men  and  women  in  that  division  grad¬ 
uating  sometimes,  those  fellows  and  girls  are  left  out  in  the  cold.  A 
college  of  arts  dean  cannot  take  time  out  from  his  schedule  to  place 
them.  I  do  not  know  whether  that  answers  your  question  or  not.  We 
probably  get  fewer  calls  for  example,  for  engineers  and  pharmacists 
than  anybody  else.  You  cannot  find  a  pharmacist  of  course.  They 
all  have  jobs. 

Dean  Moore:  Many  contacts  for  jobs  are  made  through  the  sec¬ 
retary  of  this  state  personnel  organization.  You  might  tell  them  who 
that  is,  “Shorty.” 

Dean  Nowotny:  A  guy  named  Nowotny  is  the  secretary.  ((Laughter) 

Dean  Stromberg:  1  would  like  to  ask  what  you  do  for  students 
in  part-time  employment.  (Do  you  take  into  consideration  at  all  their 
possibilities  for  futiue  scholastic  success,  or  do  you  give  the  job  to 
the  person  who  seems  to  have  the  qualifications  of  that  hambuiger 
cook,  or  do  you  consider  the  possibilities  of  his  staying  in  school  if  he 
has  that  job,  or  his  future  success  in  college  work?  I  asked  that  be¬ 
cause  we  have  an  employment  service  which  is  separate  from  the 
dean’s  office,  and  last  year  we  had  people  getting  permits  to  leave 
school,  and  to  cancel  out  of  their  classes  without  F  grades,  and  many 
of  them  were  leaving  because  they  did  not  have  work.  We  found, 
however,  that  several  of  these  students  were  promising  students  who, 
if  they  were  given  a  chance  to  continue  their  work,  might  have  done 
very  creditable  work  in  their  junior  and  senior  years;  whereas  we 
also  found  other  people  holding  down  jobs  who  would  never  graduate 
from  our  institution  or  any  other  institution.  Do  you  take  into  con¬ 
sideration  their  future  scholastic  success  when  giving  jobs? 
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Dean  Nowotny:  All  of  us  know  students  on  campuses.  When 
they  come  there,  they  have  been  out  of  a  job  maybe  two  or  three 
years  after  high  school  graduation,  and  they  say,  ‘^Mister,  I  want  to 
go  to  college.  I  have  not  saved  any  money.”  They  think  they  can  do 
two  jobs  where  they  did  not  do  one  before.  Working  their  way 
through  school  is  a  full-time  job.  We  have  a  hard-iboiled  letter  that 
goes  out  in  which  we  advise  a  student  not  to  come  to  the  University 
of  Texas  unless  he  has  $150.00.  That  may  sound  a  little  tough,  and 
of  course  there  are  exceptions.  There  are  still,  in  this  great  American 
democracy  of  ours,  boys  who  come  to  school  with  fifteen  cents  and  go 
right  on  through.  But  there  are  not  many  of  those.  When  you  get 
into  a  city  of  90,000  people  and  11,000  students,  it  is  not  easy  as  it 
used  to  be  when  you  and  1  were  in  college.  It  is  more  complex,  and 
I  do  not  believe  you  ought  to  coddle  these  boys  too  much,  but  they 
need  more  help  in  finding  jobs  than  you  and  I  used  to  need. 

The  pity  of  it  is,  of  course,  that  this  boy  with  the  fifteen  c^ts, 
who  comes  to  us,  usually  is  not  fit  to  benefit  by  a  college  education. 
He  might  accidentally  graduate,  but  he  smells  like  a  greasy  hamb\ugm: 
joint  when  he  comes  into  the  office,  and  if  he  does  get  through,  he 
is  hardened  and  he  is  probably  worse  off  with  that  degree  than  without 
it.  I  do  not  know  whether  Uiat  answers  your  question. 

Dean  Stromberg:  •  What  system  do  you  use?  How  do  you  take 
care  of  that  situation?  Do  you  jiist  look  them  over  and  mtdce  your 
decision,  or  do  you  take  into  consideration  their  high  school  record, 
their  entrance  examination,  college  grades,  or  anything  like  that? 

Dean  Nowotny:  On  N.  Y.  A.,  you  have  to  be  in  the  tipper  half  of 
the  high  school  graduating  class  before  getting  N.  Y.  A.  jobs.  Or, 
they  must  have  had  a  C  average  in  four  courses  or  twelve  hours  in 
their  preceding  semester  of  tiniversity,  and  then  their  basis  of  need 
is  considered. 

On  other  than  N.  Y.  A.  jobs,  we  have  only  one  criterion  and  that 
is  his  ability,  and  certainly,  competition  takes  care  of  that  to  a  large 
extent.  If  a  boy  has  good  ability  as  a  butcher  or  waiter  or  part-time 
secretary,  his  scholarship  is  usually  in  line  with  it.  You  would  not 
want  to  recommend  a  boy  or  girl  as  a  good  part-time  secretary  if  he 
is  about  to  flimk  out  of  the  university,  or  if  he  did  not  have  in¬ 
telligence  enough  to  stay  in  school,  and  yet  of  course,  sometimes  it  is 
difficult.  We  know  their  grades. 

Dean  Harper:  We  pay  no  attention  to  the  student’s  prospective 
ability  to  carry  on  through  college  in  trying  to  get  him  part-time  em¬ 
ployment,  but  we  do  check  adl  the  students  who  are  mnployed  on  the 
campus  in  various  departments,  and  if  they  are  falling  behind  schol¬ 
astically,  are  not  apparently  taking  advantage  of  that  employment 
importunity,  they  are  sometimes  eliminated  from  those  on-campus  jobs 
which  are  very  desirable.  >  We  get  good  co<mwation  from  the  various 
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employing  departments  on  the  campus  in  that  reject  in  sulnnitting 
lists  which  we  do  checik. 

Dean  Lloyd:  There  is  also  the  matter  of  correlating  the  student’s 
academic  load  with  their  work  program.  In  most  institutions  students 
can  oidy  take  a  certain  amount  of  academic  work.  We  fure  facing  a 
problem  on  our  camp^ls  now,  of  deciding  how  we  shall  weigh  a  part- 
time  job,  correlated  with  the  amount  of  academic  load  they  are  carry¬ 
ing.  Do  you  have  some  system  there  of  working  throiigh  that  cor¬ 
relation  ? 

Dean  Nowotny:  I  imagine  I  would  have  to  answer  that  question 
as  no.  For  example,  we  iise  a  certain  amount  of  common  sense  in 
this  way.  You  appeal  to  a  boy  that  he  ought  not  to  take  care  of  more 
jobs  than  is  necessary  for  him  to  attend  school  on  the  basis  that  he  is 
being  a  hog  to  take  more  than  one  job,  if  that  is  all  he  needs  to  stay 
in  school.  It  is  not  fair  to  the  many  hundreds  who  are  looking  for  jobs. 
Maybe  Laissez  Faire  is  pretty  cruel.  Of  course  you  can  get  that  same 
argument  in  student  activities.  You  can  say  the  presidency  of  the 
fraternity  is  so  much,  and  if  a  man  has  so  many  activity  points,  he 
cannot  do  any  more.  The  girls  can  do  that,  but  you  cannot  tell  a 
bunch  of  boys  that,  in  Austin,  Texas,  at  least.  '  You  cannot  tell  a  boy 
that  if  he  has  the  presidency  of  a  fraternity  and  the  presidency  of  this, 
he  cannot  be  president  of  the  other  thing,  and  I  think  comi>etitioa  t^es 
care  of  that  very  largely.  It  is  rather  brutal  and  rough  to  use  the 
Laissez  Fkire  sjrstem,  but  ordinarily,  a  boy  will  come  in  and  say,  “I 
think  I  am  going  to  have  to  resign  this  job,  because  I  do  not  need  it, 
and  I  cannot  do  this  and  do  justice  to  my  coU^fe  scholastic  work.” 
But  I  cannot  say  that  with  11,000  students,  we  do  a  whole  lot  of  coun¬ 
seling  on  correlating  academic  work  with  part-time  work. 

Dean  Didiach:  I  want  to  ask  a  question  that  is  beginning  to  bother 
tis  in  employment.  What  kind  of  employment  insurance  do  you  carry 
on  students  or  do  you  carry  any?  They  have  been  coddled  so  much 
in  the  past  ten  years  that  if  the  boy  scratches  his  hand  on  a  tub,  he 
might  bring  action  against  the  employer.  That  has  become  a  real 
problem.  I  took  the  matter  up  with  our  State  Employment  Workmen’s 
Compensation,  and  I  tried  to  get  a  blanket  insurance,  but  you  cannot 
do  it  in  our  state  at  least.  I  wonder  whether  that  question  has  become 
important.  Now,  certain  people  do  not  hire  students  at  all,  because 
if  the  stud^t  happens  to  get  hint,  suppose  he  is  washing  windows 
and  he  falls  and  breaks  a  leg,  he  can  bring  action  and  make  it  awfully 
tough  for  the  employer. 

Dean  Nowotny:  The  only  people  who  carry  insurance  are  the 
window  washing  gangs.  They  protect  the  owner  of  the  property  and 
if  they  drop  a  ladder  or  bucket  on  the  lady  walking  down  the  street, 
he  is  protected.  Of  course  in  Austin,  Texas,  we  do  not  have  many 
hazardous  occupations.  (Laughter) 
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Dean  Dubach:  This  is  what  I  am  asking:  Our  department  secre¬ 
tary  sent  a  kid  out  last  fall  to  do  some  work.  When  he  got  out  there, 
the  lady  said  she  had  some  stones  to  be  laid.  He  cut  his  hand  and  he 
got  poisoned.  He  brought  action  against  the  woman  for  compensation. 
It  was  not  funny  at  aU,  because  a  lawyer  got  hold  ot  the  case,  and 
you  can  just  have  any  niunber  of  those.  It  can  happm  on  any  kind  of 
a  job.  A  boy  can  scratch  his  hand  and  bring  acti<m  against  the  em¬ 
ployer.  I  think  the  colleges  are  going  to  have  a  problem  in  that 
connection. 

Chaliman  Slallett:  Is  that  not  based  on  your  particular  state  laws 
as  to  how  they  may  cover  the  employment  compensation  and  liability? 

Dean  Dubach:  But  is  there  a  way?  Of  course  your  part-time 
employment  student  takes  a  job  for  an  hour  or  two  or  three  or  four, 
and  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  go  through  the  processes  that  are 
necessary.  I  assume  that  that  would  be  a  common  problem  over 
the  country. 

Oialmian  Mallett:  We  have  not  run  into  it  at  Iowa.  Has  any¬ 
body  else  had  that? 

Dean  Hampton:  We  have  a  policy  which  we  take  out  for  any 
students  working  on  decorations.  But  that  is  a  case  where  we  feel 
the  university  is  the  employer.  In  other  cases  it  would  be  hard  for 
the  imiversity  to  say  that  they  were  employing  idl  those  men.  In  our 
state  I  think  we  could  get  a  policy  to  cover  that,  because  we  do  it  for 
students  on  decorations,  and  it  is  a  blanket  policy.  We  can  hire  any 
student  to  do  it. 

Chairman  MaUett:  I  cannot  see  where  the  ladies  are  running  any 
more  of  a  rii^  by  hiring  a  student  than  anyone  else.  H  he  wants  to 
sue,  it  is  not  material  whether  he  is  a  student  or  not. 

Dean  Newman:  I  would  like  to  ask  Nowotny  one  question  about 
the  social  security  information  cmd  so  forth.  On  these  part-time  jobs, 
do  you  not  run  into  trouble  on  that?  Do  they  not  say,  *'1  would  take 
this  man,  but  I  have  to  take  out  my  own  social  security  card  on  that?” 

Dean  Nowotny:  We  do  have  some  ot  that. 

Dean  Newman:  How  do  you  get  arotind  that? 

Dean  Nowotny:  In  regard  to  most  of  the  part-time  jobs  in  Austin, 
there  are  not  enough  employees  in  that  particular  organization  where 
they  are  affected,  such  as  a  table  waiter.  If  it  is  in  a  big  place,  then 
it  is,  but  it  is  pretty  cheap  to  be  able  to  hire  students  from  twdve  to 
two,  and  from  about  six  to  eight,  the  supper  hour,  in  lieu  of  hiring 
somebody  for  an  eight  hour  day,  and  while  it  is  a  little  rough  on  that 
social  security  program  maybe,  I  think  they  gain  by  it.  Usually  the 
student  gets  only  his  meals  and  a  little  extra  cash — very  little  cash. 
That  is  what  most  of  the  waiter's  jobs  pay.  So,  that  has  not  bothered 
us  so  much. 
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caiairmaa  Mfdlet:  I  would  like  to  go  on.  The  other  gentleman  on 
oiu*  panel  probably  comes  (doser  in  his  work  to  what  most  ot  us  are 
doing  a  good  share  of  the  time  than  the  rest  of  us  on  the  paneL  He  Is 
Dean  Harper  from  Nebraska.  He  Is  connected  directly  with  the  schol¬ 
arship  and  persotmel  counseling  of  the  students.  VW  you  start  in, 
Dean  Harper? 

Dean  Harper:  As  you  gentlemen  can  see,  I  am  perhaps  less 
capable  of  letting  my  hair  down  thsm  the  other  gentlemen  here  on 
the  platform. 

I  will  eliminate  a  good  deal  ot  the  remarks  that  I  thought  I  might 
make,  because  I  know  we  are  short  of  time  now,  but  the  scope  of  the 
work  in  our  office  is  quite  extensive.  We  deal  with  the  problems  of 
scholarship  for  both  men  and  women;  housing  and  employment  Is  also 
handled  by  us.  That  Is  perhaiNS  separated  or  as  divisionalized  as  any 
of  our  activities.  We  also  handle  the  selection  of  N.  Y.  Au  students, 
student  affairs,  and  so  forth,  due  to  the  fact  that  the  dean  Is  the  gen¬ 
eral  rmiverslty  chairman  on  student  organizations  and  social  functions. 
We  check  eligibility  of  our  students  In  all  activities — athletics,  extra- 
ctirricular  activities  and  so  forth. 

Ckairmaa  MaUett:  You  told  us  yesterday  that  you  have  the  same 
requirements  for  extra-curricular  activities  as  you  have  from  the 
standpoint  of  athletics. 

Dean  Harper:  That  Is  right.  All  major  athletic  activities  have 
the  same 'requirements  that  they  do  for  scholastics.  That  is  largely 
the  Big  Six  Ck>nference  requiremoits  which  require  that  a  student  be 
in  his  second  year  of  residence  before  participating  and  that  he  com¬ 
plete  at  least  27  semester  hours  the  two  preceding  semesters. 

Dean  Nowotny:  You  mean  a  freshman  cannot  be  in  the  band? 

Dean  Harper:  Well,  now,  of  course  if  you  are  going  to  have  any 
rules  that  you  cannot  make  exceptions  to,  you  might  Just  as  well 
throw  the  rule  out  ((Laughter)  We  do  have  a  few  freshmen  in  the 
band.  That  is  one  of  the  organizations  in  which  we  make  exceptiims, 
but  there  are  only  a  few,  and  we  do*  not  permit  the  frehhmen  to  go  on 
any  trip  with  the  band  or  take  part  in  public  performances  with  the 
band,  unless  they  are  in  good  standing  schtdastically.  We  eliminate 
those  who  are  falling  b^ow  In  their  studies. 

Dean  Hampton:  Do  freshmen  work  on  pubUcations? 

Dean  Harper:  I  said  major  activities.  You  have  freshmen  to 
carry  water  and  do  errands  and  so  forth  in  all  activities,  just  as  they 
do  a  lot  of  hard  work  in  atldetics,  but  they  do  not  get  credit  for  it. 
They  cannot  be  members  of  organizations  as  such,  or  hcdd  offices, 
or  take  any  major  part  In  publications  they  get  no  credit  Thete 
names  cannot  appear  in  any  place,  or  in  other  words,  our  whole  object 
is  to  discourage  overemphasis  on  the  part  of  the  freshman. 
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Dean  Hampton:  On  our  campiis  that  question  comes  up.  The 
freshman  can  work  there  and  if  he  falls  down,  he  is  supposed  to  stay 
out  of  it  But  we  felt  that  the  freshmen  are  in  there.  Sometimes  they 
do  more  work  than  the  head  of  the  publication,  or  they  work  harder  in 
order  to  get  there  when  they  become  a  sophomore.  Some  of  them  put 
in  more  time  .  I  wonder  if  anybody  keeps  freshmen  out  of  everything 
unless  they  prove  themselves? 

Dean  Etorper:  We  do  not,  but  the  freshmen  cannot  be  members 
of  any  of  the  dramatic  clubs,  they  cannot  take  part  in  committees  or 
councils,  or  hold  student  offices.  Neither  can  transfer  students  imtil 
they  have  been  there  two  semesters  and  have  earned  their  27  hours. 

Secretary  Turner:  Do  you  exempt  your  band  members  from  the 
military,  so  that  they  get  credit  for  the  military  through  their  band 
work? 

Dean  Harper:  That  is  handled  by  our  military  department.  That 
is  a  matter  for  the  colonel,  and  they  usually  require  them  to  take  one 
semester  of  military  along  with  their  third  semester  band.  They  may 
be  required  to  take  more  than  one  semester,  but  that  is  a  matter  that 
is  decided  by  the  colonel. 

Dean  Wunderlich:  Who  checks  these  various  activities? 

Dean  Harper:  Our  office. 

Dean  Uoyd:  Have  you  been  aible  to  discover  what  freshmen  do  as 
matters  of  compensation  for  these  types  of  discipline?  On  most 
campuses,  freshmen  do  something  whether  they  call  it  extra-curricular 
or  not.  Our  philosophy  has  been  a  little  in  the  other  direction  from 
what  you  have  explained  on  that.  1  am  wondering  how  we  might 
defend  a  policy  of  leaving  them  entirely  to  the  academic  world. 

Dean  Harper:  I  think  there  is  no  organization  that  does  not  en¬ 
courage  an  of  its  freshmen  to  get  into  activities,  but  we  try  to  take 
off  the  overemphasis  by  not  aUowing  them  to  hold  important  positions 
or  receive  particular  credit  for  that  work.  They  do  receive  it.  The 
boy  who  works  as  a  brick  carrier  for  the  manager  of  the  Daily  Nebras¬ 
kan,  gets  credit  through  the  chances  of  a  better  Job  in  his  sophcnnore 
year.  But  that  is  aU  the  credit  he  gets. 

Chalnnan  Mallett:  Is  this  not  where  your  counseling  comes  in — 
working  with  the  students? 

Dean  Harper:  Of  course,  as  to  this  eUglbiUty,  we  do  not  fiiaim  to 
be  100  per  cent  efficient  in  carrying  it  out  and  administering  it.  It  is 
a  big  job  and  would  take  far  more  time  than  we  devote  to  it,  if  it  was 
done  to  the  letter  like  it  is  done  in  athletics.  But  my  woik  deals  pri¬ 
marily  with  that,  and  with  the  matter  of  schcdarshlp.  That  is,  our 
office  is  charged  with  the  administration  of  the  xmiversity  rules  on 
scholarship,  and  we  have  a  committee  which  is  an  Appeals  Committee, 
but  it  seldom  ever  meets.  We  handle  all  those  cases.  We  approach 
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them  in  this  manner:  Whra  a  boy  is  in  difficulty,  scholastically,  we 
try  to  find  out  and  help  him  make  the  adjustment  or  solve  his  own 
problem.  That  is  our  objective. 

Dean  Thompson:  How  far  must  a  man's  scholarship  go  down? 

Dean  Harper:  Our  rules  provide  that  if  a  student  fails  to  carry 
successfully,  two-fifths  or  more  of  his  hours  of  registration,  at  file  end 
of  the  first  six  weeks,  at  the  end  of  twelve  weeks,  or  at  the  end  of  the 
semester,  he  is  subject  to  dismissaL  Now  of  course,  the  way  it  works 
out  is  that  it  is  up  to  the  student  afiairs  as  to  whether  that  studMit 
is  dismissed  or  placed  on  probation. 

Dean  Thompson:  Do  you  have  a  six  week's  report  on  all  students? 

Dean  Harper:  We  have  a  six  week's  report.  We  ask  the  facidty 
to  report  any  unsatisfactory  progress  which  we  refer  to  as  inconqilete 
or  failed  work  at  that  time.  A  student  in  good  standing  needs  to  report 

Dean  Thompson:  My  question.  Dean  Harper,  primarily  is  this: 
Whenever  a  person  comes  in  or  is  called  in  to  be  counseled  on  sdiolar- 
ship  matters,  how  much  work  must  he  have  failed  in  before  you  call 
him  in? 

Dean  Harper:  We  try  to  call  in  all  who  are  down  as  we  say  ,or 
below  in  two-fifths  or  more  of  their  hours  during  the  six  weeks.  That 
is  the  sort  of  a  standard  we  go  by.  Now,  we  frequently  eaU  in  othms 
with  excessive  absences  and  so  forth,  but  we  call  in  all  of  those  who 
are  falling  behhid  in  two-fifths  or  more. 

Dean  Johnson:  You  make  no  distinction  between  the  brilliant 
student  doing  average  work  and  the  average  student  doing  poor  work? 
You  do  not  try  to  check  first  class? 

Dean  l^uper:  No,  it  is  a  pretty  big  job  to  keep  track  of  those 
who  are  doing  very  poorly. 

Dean  Moore:  Are  you  not  letting  the  academic  dean  slip  some¬ 
thing  over  on  you? 

Dean  Harper:  Possibly. 

Dean  Moore:  You  say  you  do  all  the  checking  of  athletic  el¬ 
igibility? 

Dean  Harper:  No,  we  do  not.  If  you  want  to  know  how  that 
works,  I  will  tell  you  that  the  athletic  department  sends  to  the  regis¬ 
trar  a  list  of  the  athletes  in  each  sport,  and  that  is  checked  and  sent 
back  to  them,  but  if  a  man  is  not  eligible,  there  is  no  argument,  he  is 
just  not  eligible  on  that  list.  When  the  six  weeks  rolls  around  and  we 
have  some  boys  falling  behind  in  twelve  hours,  that  is  not  a  conference 
requirement,  it  is  a  universal  requirement.  In  addition  to  the  con¬ 
ference  requirements  we  tell  them  they  have  to  keep  up  with  the 
twelve  hours,  minimum.  We  have  a  list  also,  and  we  go  across  to  the 
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registrar  and  borrow  that  list  and  check  it  on  the  six  weeks’  report 
and  give  them  ten  days  to  get  that  up.  If  not,  they  are  out. 

Chairauui  Blallett:  Is  it  not  true  that  if  this  star  fullback  that 
Bostwick  caught  up  with  was  on  that  list,  you  would  keep  him  in 
school  until  the  football  season  was  over? 

Dean  Harper:  I  do  not  like  to  get  into  personal  names,  but  1  had 
the  unpleasant  task  here  of  dismissing  one  of  our  star  halfbacks  in 
May.  Now  of  course  we  hope  we  have  a  few  other  star  htifbacks  too, 
enough  of  them,  but  that  fellow  vras  not  going  to  schooL 

Dean  Jotanami:  Concerning  the  checking  of  these  activity  lists 
other  than  athletic,  do  you  have  trouble  in  determining  who  are  mem¬ 
bers  of  various  activities?  We  have  had  the  problem  on  our  camptn 
that  either  from  the  students  in  charge  those  activities  or  even  in 
some  cases  from  faculty  advisers,  we  are  imable  to  get  correct  lists, 
because  here  somebody  will  be  coming  up  for  a  star  role  in  a  musical 
comedy  or  some  such  thing,  and  grades  are  in  two  or  three  days  before 
the  performance  is  to  go  on.  Shwn  the  faculty  advisers  are  sometimes 
unwilling  to  risk  breaking  the  show  by  turning  these  reports  in. 

Dean  Ouper:  We  are  a  service  office,  and  we  try  to  carry  out 
the  jobs  that  are  handed  us  by  the  various  organizations  such  as  these 
committees  on  student  organizations.  This  matter  of  eligibility  is  one 
of  the  Senate  Committee  requirements.  If  an  organization  such  as 
one  we  have  on  our  campus  puts  on  an  all  male  cast  stunt  such  as 
they  do  each  spring,  and  if  they  try  to  cover  up  the  names,  or  use  a 
man  they  do  not  list,  that  might  happen  once  in  a  while,  but  1  think 
very  seldom,  because  if  it  should  happen,  they  would  be  called  on  the 
carpet  before  the  General  EYiculty  Committee.  They  want  to  put  on 
their  show  every  ^ring,  and  they  have  to  get  permission  to  do  it  every 
year.  They  try  their  level  best  and  they  do  pretty  wdl.  Like  the 
student  council,  we  can  always  get  that  list  and  the  lists  of  the  various 
organizations  by  sending  a  letter  to  the  chairman.  They  are  turned 
in  at  the  beginning  of  each  semester. 

Chainnaa  Blallett:  May  I  clear  up  a  question  that  has  at  least 
come  to  my  mind.  You  have  told  us  what  you  do  in  the  office.  Now 
there  is  a  good  deal  of  this  checking  and  the  matters  of  getting  the 
lists  and  so  on  done  by  the  clerks  and  secretaries.  Is  your  job  pri¬ 
marily  that  of  counseling  these  students  down  there? 

Dean  Harper:  I  would  say  the  scholarship  job  in  regard  to  poor 
scholarship  takes  75  per  cent  of  my  time. 

Chairman  Mallett:  That  is  constructive  counseling,  is  it  not,  and 
not  telling  them  just  that  they  have  to  go  home? 
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Dean  Harper:  If  we  have  to,  we  do  that.  We  drop  several  at  the 
end  of  the  semester  and  many  more  at  the  end  of  the  year.  But  where 
the  picture  is  very  black,  what  is  the  use  of  going  on  another  mouth? 
We  talk  them  out  of  it  rather  than  kick  them  out.  (Laughter)  And 
very,  very  seldom  do  we  have  much  disagreement  either  on  the  part 
of  the  student  or  parents. 

Dean  Bishop:  You  mentioned  the  fact  that  you  had  pretty  good 
cooperation  from  the  faculty  advisers.  How  and  by  whom  are  they 
appointed? 


Dean  Harper:  The  advisers  on  the  curricidar  or  the  extra- 
ciUTicular? 

Dean  Bishop:  The  extra-curricular. 

Dean  Harper:  Usually  we  try  to  get  the  student  group  to  select 
their  own  faculty  advisers,  and  they  did.  We  found  it  works  out  very 
satisfactorily. 

Dean  Bishop:  Are  their  appointments  assigned  to  your  office? 

Dean  Harper:  The  dean  usually  writes  them  a  letter  and  asks 
them  if  they  will  not  serve  because  they  were  asked  to  serve  by  the 
students,  and  they  are  very  willing,  much  more  so  than  I  think  ^ey 
woxild  be  if  we  tried  to  put  them  in  the  job. 

Dean  BIchards:  I  would  like  to  raise  the  point,  wMch  is  perhi^ 
too  large  for  mature  discussion  this  morning,  hut  it  seems  to  me  that 
Dean  Harper’s  statement  bears  out  an  impression  that  a  niunber  of  uh 
may  have,  to  the  effect  that  we  are  in  danger  of  getting  bogged  down 
with  the  weak  students.  Sixty  or  seventy  per  cent  of  our  time  is 
going  to  the  students  who  are  not  making  the  grade.  It  may  be  that 
that  student  is  working  up  to  capacity.  He  needs  advice  and  help, 
but  are  we  not  missing  a  bet  when  we  overlook  the  upper  high  school 
graduates  who  come  to  college  and  are  quite  content  with  a  C?  They 
get  so  busy  with  social  activities  and  so  on,  that  they  leave  college 
with  what  we  call  a  satisfactory  grade,  but  with  very  little  intellectutd 
development.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  is  a  very  large  problem  there 
to  swing  our  emphasis  constructively  to  the  better  students,  who  after 
all,  will  represent  our  institutions  and  make  a  social  contribution, 
more  so  than  the  weak  students  can  make. 

Oiairman  Mallett:  I  think  you  are  right  there.  I  was  talking 
with  Dean  McCreery  yesterday,  and  next  year  he  is  working  out  a 
program  with  these  lower  students.  I  know  we  have  had  one  at  Iowa 
where  we  have  tried  to  make  that  work  automatically  as  far  as  pos¬ 
sible,  and  we  are  trying  to  put  more  of  our  attention  on  the  brilliant 
students  who  are  either  doing  poor  work,  or  perhaps  counseling  the 
brilliant  students  doing  the  good  work,  but  seeing  that  they  are  going 
down  the  right  channel.  I  think  we  have  to  be  careful  there  and 
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realize  that  sometimes  the  man  who  gets  a  D,  does  deliver  when  he 
gets  out  in  the  world,  and  we  cannot  overlook  him  entirely. 

Gentlemen,  our  time  is  up. 

Dean  Harper:  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  wrong  impression  here 
on  what  we  are  doing.  The  better  students  of  course  are  given  as 
much  time  as  possible  by  their  own  advisers  and  by  their  own  depart¬ 
ments  and  by  their  own  college  advisers,  and  so  forth.  Someone  has 
to  eliminate  these  poorer  students  like  a  good  many  jobs  that  have 
been  handed  to  the  dean’s  office,  and  we  eliminate  them.  I  woidd  like 
to  be  able  to  spend  a  lot  more  time  with  the  better  students.  There 
are  many  fine  students  that  I  have  never  met  or  seen  in  our  university. 
I  know  a  great  many  of  the  poor  ones.  That  happens  to  be  my  lot. 
I  cannot  help  it.  I  suppose  somebody  has  to  do  that. 

Oiaimian  MaUett:  I  thixik  a  lot  iis  can  sympathize  with  Dean 
Harper's  situation. 

Gentlemen,  we  appreciate  your  cooperation.  You  might  appreciate 
knowing  that  there  have  been  76  questions  from  the  floor.  We  felt 
that  we  might  have  to  put  on  a  bull  session  up  here.  We  appreciate 
your  cooperation.  We  hope  we  have  given  you  some  ideas  as  to  how 
the  dean  ot  men  looks  at  this.  I  think  I  can  stun  it  up  perhaps,  by  say¬ 
ing  simply  that  the  assistant  deans  tend  to  look  at  it  as  their  bosses 
do,  which  is  quite  proper,  and  I  think  this  morning,  we  have  had  a 
fairly  good  representation  of  the  various  fields  of  work  in  which  those 
of  us  who  are  coming  into  the  field  are  interested  in  devdoping  and 
growing.  Thank  you  very  much.  (Applause) 

. President  Findlay  assumed  the  Chair . 

President  Findlay:  Thank  you  very  much  for  the  fine  contribu¬ 
tion  you  have  made  to  the  program  of  the  Convention. 

We  come  now  to  the  business  meeting,  with  forty-five  minutes  to 
go  imtil  twelve  o'clock. 

As  the  first  order  of  business,  may  I  call  on  the  Committee  in 
charge  of  presenting  resolutions  to  the  Convention.  The  Committee 
Chairman  is  Dean  Dirks. 

Dean  Diiks:  President  Jim,  and  Members  of  the  Association: 
The  Committee  on  Resolutions  offers  the  following: 

“WIHESRJEBAS,  Through  the  death  of  our  Vice-President  for  the 
year  IMO,  Dean  George  Ware  Stephens  of  Washington  University,  our 
Association  has  lost  a  valiiable  member,  and  Washington  University, 
and  the  whole  field  of  education  a  great  administrator,  teacher,  and 
counselor,  therefore  be  it 

“RE2SOLVIED:  That  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and  Ad¬ 
visers  of  Men  through  this  means  express  ow  sincere  respect  and 
esteem  for  Dean  Stephens,  our  keen  sense  of  loss  in  his  passing,  and 
our  deep  appreciation  of  his  fine  contributions  to  this  Association  and 
to  the  cause  of  education,  and  be  it  further 
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“EESOiLVED:  That  we  extend  to  his  family  our  deepest  sympathy 
and  that  c<^ies  of  this  resolution  be  sent  to  Mrs.  St^hens,  and  to  the 
President  of  Washington  University.*’ 

“WHEREAS,  This  twenty-second  annual  conference  of  Deans 
and  Advisers  of  Men  has  brought  us  together  under  such  delightful 
auspices,  has  given  us  the  opportunity  of  renewing  old  acquaintances 
and  of  making  new  ones,  has  given  us  new  zeal  and  new  energy  for 
our  work,  and  better  understanding  of  our  problems  through  perscmal 
contacts,  informal  discussions  and  formal  addresses,  therefore  be  it 

‘HESOIWED:  That  we  extend  to  our  gracious  hosts.  Dean  and 
Mrs.  J.  Lk  Bostwlck,  our  sincere  appreciation  of  their  generous  hos¬ 
pitality,  their  meticulous  care  in  seeing  that  the  stay  of  the  deans  and 
their  wives  in  Albuquerque  was  both  pleasant  and  profitable,  and 
their  generous  giving  of  themselves,  their  time,  and  their  home  for 
our  benefit  and  pleasure;  to  Judge  Sam  Bratton,  President  of  the 
Board  of  Regents,  for  his  apt  and  gracious  words  of  welcome;  to 
President  and  Mrs.  Zimmerman  for  their  hospitality  and  their  partici¬ 
pation  in  omr  program;  the  faculty  and  students  of  the  University  of 
New  Mexico,  and  to  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  City  Administration 
and  townspeople  of  Albuquerque  who  contributed  in  so  many  ways 
to  the  pleasure  and  profit  of  our  stay;  to  the  Hilton  Hotel  for  the  many 
fine  services  rendered  to  the  Association  as  a  whole  and  to  the  individ¬ 
ual  members;  to  the  newspapers  of  Albuquerque  for  their  generous 
coverage  of  our  meetings;  and  be  it  further 

“RXSOiLVED:  That  we  express  to  our  officers  of  our  Association, 
Deans  Findlay  and  Turner,  our  sincere  thanks  for  the  excellent  pro¬ 
gram  they  arranged;  to  those  who  appeared  on  the  program  for  their 
contributions,  and  especially  to  Deans  Bradshaw  and  Small,  who  though 
unable  to  be  present,  made  valuable  contributions  to  the  meeting 
through  the  papers  they  sent;  and  to  Roe  Bartle  of  Kansas  City,  for 
one  of  the  most  challenging  inspirational  addresses  the  Association 
has  ever  been  privileged  to  hear.” 

‘’Respectfully  submitted, 

Louis  H.  Dirks,  Chairman 
DePauw  University 

John  Bruere 

College  of  Wooster 

John  W.  Bunn 

Stanford  University 

R.  Malcolm  Guess 

University  of  Mississippi.*’ 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  the  adoption  of  the  resolutions. 

Dean  Cole:  I  second  the  motion. 
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Dean  Nowotny:  How  about  including  Dean  Boatwick's  secretary 
who  worked  so  hard  hesre,  Miss  Elder? 

President  Findlay:  Is  that  agreeable? 

Dean  Dliks:  It  is  agreeable  to  me. 

Dean  Cole:  It  is  also  agreeable  to  me. 

President  Findlay:  As  many  as  favor  the  motion  signify  by  say* 
ing,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  *‘no”.  The  motion  is  carried  unanimously. 

Dean  Dirks:  I  think  there  was  a  suggestion  made  to  the  Commit¬ 
tee,  but  it  did  not  come  to  the  Committee,  consequently  there  is  no 
action  on  it.  I  feel  that  was  a  matter  that  was  really  something  for 
the  Association  to  handle  on  the  floor.  The  Committee  on  Resolutions, 
as  I  understood  it,  was  to  be  a  Committee  to  memorialise  and  to  ex¬ 
press  thanks,  and  I  did  not  see  where  this  would  fit  into  this  particular 
type  of  resolution  anyway.  But,  that  matter  did  not  come  to  the  Cmn- 
mittee  anyway.  I  think  that  was  the  placement  questicm.  That  prob¬ 
ably  should  not  be  included  in  these  memorial  resoluticms  and  resolu¬ 
tions  of  gratitude. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to  mention  while  I  am  here.  We 
did  not  see  a  place  for  it  in  the  Committee  on  Resolutions,  and  yet  I 
feel  some  action  should  be  taken.  Reference  was  made  last  night  to 
some  of  the  older  deans  who  really  are  responsible  for  this  great  Asso* 
elation,  who  are  unable  to  be  here  for  various  reasons,  who  ought  to  be 
remembered  in  some  way.  The  Committee  felt  that  the  best  way  to 
handle  that  would  be  for  this  Association  to  send  t^egrams  to  these 
deans.  I  refer  to  Dean  Culver  for  one.  Dean  BiirSley,  Dean  Goodnight, 
Dean  Coulter,  and  possibly  some  others  that  I  think  the  floor  should 
suggest.  We  should  take  that  action  here  perhaps,  and  not  Incorporate 
it  in  the  resolution,  because  it  is  rather  difficult  to  incorporate  that  in 
resolutions,  and  yet  I  think  the  body  should  in  some  way  remember 
certain  very  valuable  members  of  this  Association  who  are  not  here 
today,  and  I  leave  it  to  the  Chairman  to  take  it  up  with  the  floor. 

President  Findlay:  The  Chair  suggests  we  take  first  this  last 
question  that  Dean  Dirks  presented,  if  it  is  your  wish.  What  does  the 
group  feel  in  terms  of  sending  that  commtinication  by  wire  or  other¬ 
wise,  to  the  deans  suggested,  or  others  that  might  be  suggested? 

Dean  Thompson:  I  move  that  the  Secretary  be  Instructed  to  send 
greetings  to  what  we  call  the  members  of  the  “Old  Guard”  who  are  not 
here.  I  make  that  in  the  form  of  a  motion,  and  to  leave  it  to  the 
Secretary  to  transmit  that  in  whatever  way  he  thinks  best. 

Dean  Guess:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Findlay:  Those  in  favor  of  the  motion  please  signify  by 
saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no”.  The  motion  is  carried. 

Now  in  the  matter  that  Dean  Dirks  mentioned  as  to  leaving  to 
the  group  the  matter  of  placement.  I  think  Dean  Tiixner  can  review 
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in  just  a  word,  the  request  that  came  to  us  in  terms  of  securing^  the 
comments  ftom  the  Ck>nvention  as  a  whole  on  that  proUem. 

Secretary  Turner:  I  do  not  know  where  the  letter  is  at  the  mo¬ 
ment.  It  was  a  letter  from  Dr.  Kelly  in  Washington  asking  if  we 
would  care  to  cooperate  with  the  United  States  Department  of  Educa¬ 
tion  in  any  kind  of  cooperative  study  of  placements,  which  he  said  he 
was  sure  was  not  being  done  any  place  in  the  country  with  possibly  a 
very  few  exceptions.  I  move  that  we  notify  Dr.  Kelly  that  we  will  be 
glad  to  cooperate  with  him  in  any  way  that  he  sees  fit  to  use  us. 

Dean  MeBlroy:  I  second  the  motion. 

PreMdent  Findlay:  As  many  as  ftivor  the  motion,  signify  by 
sajring,  “ajre”;  those  opposed,  “no".  The  motion  is  carried. 

We  had  what  amoimts  to  a  special  committee  on  the  problem  of 
dealing  with  military  training  on  the  college  campuses  in  the  face  of 
a  national  emergency.  Is  that  Committee  ready  to  report  at  this 
time? 

Dean  PosUe:  MoElroy  was  Chairman.  The  Secretary  has  the  re¬ 
vised  copy  and  I  suggest  he  read  it. 

Secretary  Tomer:  The  revised  copy  reads  as  follows: 

*Tn  view  of  the  general  world  conditions  and  the  threat  which 
they  offer  to  our  American  institutions  and  way  of  life,  the  National 
Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  declares  itself  wholeheart¬ 
edly  in  favor  of  an  adequate  system  of  national  defense. 

*T>ata  on  individual  differences  show  that  each  man  can  make  his 
optimum  contributicm  only  when  placed  in  the  position  for  which  he 
is  peculiarly  adapted  by  aptitudes  and  preparation.  This  Association, 
therefore,  favors  that  system  of  classification  and  training  which  takes 
cognizance  of  these  variations  in  human  ability,  and  importunes  the 
Nationcd  Defense  Coxmcll  to  recognize  study  in  fields  of  higher  educa¬ 
tion,  such  as  engineering,  medicine,  agriculture,  natural  and  social 
sciences,  languages,  psychology,  physical  education,  research,  and  so 
forth,  as  a  fundamental  part  of  his  period  of  service.  It  recommends 
further  that  in  establishing  an  adequate  system  of  national  defense 
that  Insofar  as  is  practicable  the  program  be  plaimed  in  connection 
with  normal  academic  and  occupational  pursuits. 

“The  Ck>mmittee  also  recommends  that  this  resolution  be  adopted 
by  the  Association,  and  that  copies  be  sent  immediately  to  the  Na- 
tionid  Defense  CouncU." 

President  Findlay:  You  have  heard  the  report. 

Dean  Sbibbell:  I  move  the  report  be  accepted. 

Dean  Helser:  I  second  the  motion. 

President  Findlay:  If  there  is  no  discussion,  as  many  as  favor  the 
motion  on  this  revised  resolution,  signify  by  saying,  “aye";  those  op¬ 
posed,  “no".  The  motion  is  carried. 
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Are  there  any  other  resolutions  to  be  proposed  from  the  floor? 
We  will  then  have  the  report  of  the  Ckonmittee  on  Nominations 
and  Race. 


Dean  Postle:  That  is  divided  into  two  sections.  The  first  report 
on  the  place  for  the  next  Convention  will  be  given  Jointly  by  Mr.  Turner 
and  myself,  and  the  second  report  on  nominations  will  be  given  by 
our  good  Dean  Vic. 

The  Conunittee  on  the  Place  for  the  next  Convention,  after  con* 
sidering  invitations  from  five  or  six  colleges  and  universities,  and 
perhaps  a  dozen  from  hotels  in  which  there  were  no  colleges  or  uni¬ 
versities,  finally,  giving  consideration  to  where  the  convention  was  held 
thta  year,  and  to  certain  requests  from  absent  members  that  it  be 
held  in  a  more  central  location  next  year,  decided  to  put  on  the  floor, 
simultaneously,  a  stiggestion  of  two  places,  and  let  the  Assembly  here 
gathered  make  the  decision  between  the  two. 

Now,  the  two  places  decided  upon  were  the  University  of  Cincin¬ 
nati,  and  the  University  of  Illinois.  Now,  both  Dean  Turner  and  I  are 
extremely  modest,  and  consequently,  we  agreed  between  ourselves 
that  each  of  us  would  extoll  the  virtues  of  the  other’s  school  facilities 
and  put  them  adequately  before  you,  and  thus  be  saved  from  accusa¬ 
tion  of  unduly  touting  our  own  institutions.  (Laughter) 

Gentlemen:  Three  hundred  years  ago,  John  Alden  was  importuned 
by  a  good  friend  of  his,  to  extoll  the  virtues  of  the  other  man  in  apply¬ 
ing  for  the  hand  of  the  fair  Priscilla.  In  so  doing,  he  won  for  himself 
undying  fame,  and  an  action  on  the  part  of  the  importuned,  which  I 
hope  may  take  place  today.  Nevertheless,  I,  in  all  fairness  and  in  all 
justice  to  my  good  friend  Fired,  must  say  to  you  that  the  Indians  left 
Illinois  in  disgust  over  100  years  ago.  (Laughter) 

There  is  no  turquoise,  there  are  no  Mexican  blankets,  there  is  no 
fine  Indian  entertainment  such  as  we  have  e^erienced  here.  Never¬ 
theless,  100  miles  South  of  that  great  metropolis  of  Chicago,  nestling 
among  those  beautiful  hills  around  Urbana,  there  is  a  grand  University, 
a  University  which  next  year  is  dedicating  a  million  and  a  quarter 
student  union,  and  whose  Dean  has  graciously  invited  this  Assembly 
to  come  and  take  part  in  that  dedication.  There  are,  I  am  told,  hotel 
facilities,  the  like  of  which  are  fotmd  only  in  a  great  metropolis. 

There  are,  too,  three  wonderful  golf  courses,  and  yet  in  addition 
to  that,  Fred  tells  me  that  there  are  no  distractions  to  take  the  at¬ 
tention  of  the  members  from  the  duties  at  hand.  All  of  these  points, 
go,  I  should  say,  in  the  direction  of  Illinois. 

When  the  National  Association  of  Deans  of  Men  was  a  two-year- 
old,  and  was  doing,  as  it  were,  its  first  "hooplah”  dance,  and  we  gather 
that  it  was  doing  it  beautifully  as  the  dance  of  the  twe-year-old  which 
we  saw  done  so  beautifully  last  night,  it  did  that  two-year-old  perform¬ 
ance  at  the  University  of  Illinois,  in  the  woods  at  Urbana.  Now, 
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twenty  years  later,  it  will  be  twenty-one  years  next  year,  having 
reached  maturity,  it  seems  to  me  only  fitting  and  proper  that  the 
National  Association  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men  go  back  once  more 
to  the  old  homestead,  or  the  old  woods,  as  it  were,  in  celebration,  and 
consequently,  I  think  that  in  having  attained  its  maturity,  and  having 
gone  back  there,  it  will  find  waiting  for  it,  no  less  worthy  a  host,  than 
our  good  Dean  Bostwick  has  been  here  at  New  Mexico. 

Consequently,  Gentlemen,  I  would  lay  before  you  at  this  time,  the 
name  of  the  University  of  niinois  as  the  place  for  the  next  Convention 
of  this  Association.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  May  we  hear  now  the  speech  of  the  gentle¬ 
man  who  will  represent  the  University  of  Cincinnati. 

Secretary  Tnmer:  Gentlemen,  I  simply  cannot  present  to  you  a 
group  of  beautiful  words  such  as  you  have  just  had.  However,  I  can 
present  facts  to  you.  (Laughter) 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  never  had  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  and  the  City  and  the  Institution 
would  like  to  have  the  Convention  next  year.  I  might  say  to  you  that 
going  to  the  University  of  Cincinnati  would  be  in  line  with  the  general 
idea  that  the  Executive  Committee  set  up  two  years  ago,  namely,  of 
taking  the  meeting  after  the  meeting  in  1940,  back  into  the  middle 
West,  someplace.  You  cannot  get  anything  any  mid-westerner  than 
the  University  of  Cincinnati,  because  it  is  practically  within  a  stone’s 
throw  of  the  center  of  population  of  the  United  States. 

The  University  is  a  lovely  place;  the  city  is  a  lovely  place.  Illinois 
may  have  a  new  union  building  in  operation  in  the  fall.  Cincinnati 
has  one  in  operation  now,  and  it  is  a  lovely  thing.  It  would  be  a  fine 
place  to  meet. 

The  hotel  facilities  in  the  city  of  Cincinnati  are  unexcelled.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  fanciest  piece  of  work  that  came  to  us  from  any 
single  hotel,  came  from  one  of  the  hotels  in  Cincinnati,  and  having 
stayed  in  that  hotel,  I  can  assure  you  that  it  is  equal  of  anything. 
I  will  stack  it  up  against  anything  in  New  York  CTity,  because  at  least 
one  of  the  hotels  in  Cincinnati  is  simply  tops.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
campus,  easily  accessible. 

Something  should  be  said  about  the  city  itself.  It  is  a  lovely  city. 
The  city  is  biiilt  on  a  hill.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  to  get  from  one  part 
of  town  to  the  other,  you  have  to  go  down  one  hill  and  up  the  next 
valley  to  get  to  it.  (Laughter)  Do  not  laugh  about  that.  It  makes 
for  the  lovely  city  that  it  is.  It  is  on  the  Ohio  River.  It  is  a  picturesque 
city.  There  is  something  about  the  city  that  just  hits  you  right.  It  is 
old  and  yet  it  is  new.  It  has  a  lot  of  “oomph.”  That  will  fit  it. 
(Laughter)  The  city  as  a  whole,  would  add  its  welcome,  I  think,  as 
well  as  our  University.  It  is  the  home  of  Ivory  Soap,  and  the  home  of 
Robert  Taft. 
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Seriously,  the  city  does  offer  a  fine  opportunity  for  a  lady’s  pro¬ 
gram.  There  are  many  things  in  Cincinnati  worthwhile.  The  Union 
Station  there  will  knock  your  eyes  out.  The  like  of  it  cannot  be  found 
any  place  in  the  country.  That  is  true  of  a  lot  of  things  in  this  city 
It  is  an  old  Cjerman-American  city,  and  there  is  a  lot  of  hospitality 
there,  and  I  think  you  will  find  if  you  take  the  convention  there,  you 
will  have  made  no  mistake.  (Applause) 

Prerident  Findlay:  If  there  is  no  objection,  the  Chair  will  ask 
for  a  show  of  hands  as  to  the  choice  of  the  Convention  for  the  place 
for  next  year.  As  many  as  favor  the  University  of  Illinois,  please  hold 
up  your  right  hands.  (13  raised  their  hands)  As  many  as  favor 
Cincinnati,  please  hold  up  yoiur  right  hands.  (19  raised  their  hands) 
(Applause) 

The  University  of  Cincinnati  has  the  Convention  for  next  year. 
(Applause) 

Dean  Moore:  I  move  we  make  that  imanimous. 

. The  motion  was  duly  seconded . 

President  Findlay:  As  many  as  favor  the  motion,  signify  by  say¬ 
ing,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no”.  The  motion  is  carried  unanimously. 

Dean  Postle:  I  want  to  thank  this  august  Assembly  for  their  con¬ 
fidence  in  my  city,  and  we  will  do  omr  best  to  make  your  Convention 
next  year  a  worthwhile  endeavor,  so  far  as  the  city  and  observance 
there  is  concerned,  at  least. 

Prerident  Findaly:  Now  we  come  to  the  last  half  of  the  report 
of  the  Committee  on  Nominations  and  Place.  Dean  Moore  of  Texas. 

Dean  Moore:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  state  in  the  begin¬ 
ning  that  this  C!ommittee  has  worked  under  some  difficulties.  Four  of 
the  five  members  were  pro  tern  appointees,  and  unfortunately,  too  large 
a  proportion  of  Irish  were  included  in  that  group  of  four.  We  wound 
up  with  a  rump  conunittee.  We  had  to  expel  the  Chairman  and  one 
other  member  of  the  Committee  and  there  were  only  three,  a  working 
majority  of  the  bolsheviks  were  left,  and  we  are  now  ready  to  make  a 
unanimous  report.  (Liaughter) 

I  will  mention  the  nominee  for  the  hardest  job  of  the  lot.  This 
task  of  selecting  candidates  for  President  is  the  simplest  thing  that 
coiild  be  foimd.  Some  of  us  were  discussing  last  night  at  the  dinner, 
and  we  decided  that  there  were  at  least  fifty  men  here  who  were 
capable  and  perhaps  deserved  the  honor  of  the  presidency.  However, 
when  it  came  to  the  question  of  who  should  be  otir  Secretary-Treasurer 
for  the  ensuing  term  of  three  years,  there  was  no  question  whatever 
in  our  minds  that  while  Fred  Turner  deserved  consideration  for  the 
Presidency,  the  Vice-Presidency  and  any  other  offices  he  might  want, 
there  is  no  other  man  in  our  group  who  can  as  efficiently  and  satis¬ 
factorily  perform  the  duties  of  Secretary-Treasurer.  So,  the  Committee 
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unanimously  recommends  Fred  Turner  for  the  position  of  Secretary- 
Treasurer.  (Applause) 

President  Findlay:  As  many  as  favor  the  recommendation  signify 
by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no”.  The  recommendation  is  car¬ 
ried  imanimously. 

Dean  Moore:  The  recommendation  of  the  nunp  committee  for 
Vice-President  is  that  we  elect  A.  S.  Postle,  Dean  of  Men  at  the  Uni¬ 
versity  of  Cincinnati. 

President  Findlay:  As  many  as  favor  the  recommendation  signify 
by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no”.  The  motion  is  carried,  also 
unanimously. 


Dean  Moore:  Another  man  had  to  be  fired  in  order  that  we  could 
make  the  next  recommendation.  The  recommendation  for  the  Presi¬ 
dency  is  that  we  select  one  of  the  old  who  has  been 

quite  modest,  but  one  of  our  strong  pillars,  one  of  the  men  whom  we 
have  learned  to  love.  The  Committee,  in  its  final  form,  recommended 
unanimously,  J.  J.  Thompson  of  St.  Olaf  College  in  Northfield, 
Minnesota. 

President  Findlay:  As  many  as  favor  this  recommendation  signify 
by  saying,  “aye”;  those  opposed,  “no”.  It  is  also  carried  unanimously 
and  will  Dean  Thompson  come  forward  so  I  may  turn  over  to  him 
the  gavel.  (Applause) 

. President  Findlay  presented  the  gavel  to 

President-Filect  Thompson,  as  he  assumed  the  Chair . 

Presidoit-Elect  lIUHnpson:  President  Findlay  end  F^ow  Deans: 
We  all  have  aspirations  and  we  have  dreams  of  things  that  we  hope 
for.  There  is  one  thing  that  I  had  never  hoped  to  attain,  and  that  was 
the  privilege  of  holding  this  gavel.  I  sort  of  sensed  that  there  might 
be  something  doing  yesterday,  when  1  was  gently  nudged  off  that 
Committee.  (laughter)  But  not  until  he  came  along  with  his  recom¬ 
mendation  did  I  really  realize  that  they  were  honestly  sincere  in  their 
intention  to  present  my  name  ibefore  the  Convention. 

1  want  to  assure  you  that  I  ccoisider  this  the  greatest  distinction 
that  will  ever  come  to  me  dtirlng  my  life.  I  consider  it  the  greatest 
thing  that  has  come,  and  I  do  not  expect  that  anything  will  happen  to 
me  that  I  will  treasxure  more  than  being  placed  in  this  responsible 
position  by  you  men  from  all  sections  of  the  country.  1  thank  you  for 
the  honor,  and  I  hope  that  you  will  not  have  entirely  misplaced  srour 
confidence  and  your  hopes  of  a  somewhat  successful  President. 

I  want  to  ask  you  to  cooperate  with  us  in  the  preparation  for  the 
next  meeting,  by  suggesting  either  to  the  Secretary  or  to  the  T^ce- 
President  or  to  myself,  men  whom  you  may  happen  to  know  who  are 
preparing  papers,  or  are  interested  in  topics  or  problems  that  are  of 
interest  to  this  organization,  and  also  to  suggest  problems  that  might 
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be  discussed  informally  as  we  did  today,  either  in  the  question  box,  or 
at  a  panel  discussion.  I  would  like  to  have  every  man  consider  that 
his  responsibility  from  today  on,  and  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  I 
realize  that  we  have  such  a  wonderful  man  in  our  Secretary,  and  that 
we  also  have  an  excellent  Vice-President  for  next  year,  I  would  not 
feel  justified  in  accepting  this  position.  But  I  am  going  to  do  so. 
I  suppose  my  vanity  plays  into  this  decision  as  it  would  with  every¬ 
body  else. 

I  want  to  thank  you  again  for  electing  me  to  this  position.  Now 
I  have  touched  upon  one  of  the  two  points  the  Past-President  suggest¬ 
ed.  The  other  is  the  question  of  time  for  the  Convention.  That,  I  be¬ 
lieve,  is  usually  left  with  the  Executive  Committee.  The  only  time 
that  I  remember  that  we  have  brought  that  matter  on  the  Convention 
floor  has  been  when  there  was  a  question  of  a  summer  session,  and  I 
take  it  that  if  there  are  no  suggestions  brought  out  now  for  a  summer 
meeting,  then  we  will  go  back  to  the  regular  schedule  of  winter  meet¬ 
ings  or  school  term  meetings.  The  date  will  be  set  by  the  Executive 
Committee,  and  you  will  be  notified  as  soon  as  the  dates  have  been  set. 

Secretary  Turner:  Mr.  President,  I  would  like,  if  Art  will  do  so, 
to  have  him  tell  us  just  about  when  the  red  buds  and  the  dogwoods 
get  into  bloom  in  Cincinnati.  That  is  about  the  most  beautiful  time 
aroimd  the  Ohio  River. 

Dean  Postle:  That  all  depends.  I  am  not  enough  of  a  follower  of 
the  flora  and  fauna  to  give  you  the  chronological  day  that  it  arrives, 
but  my  recollection  is  that  it  is  sometime  in  April,  and  corresponds 
roughly  with  about  the  time  we  have  generally  had  the  meeting,  which 
is  about  the  third  or  fourth  week  in  April. 

Secretary  Tamer:  We  ought  to  set  it  aroimd  that  time. 

Dean  Postle:  Did  you  say  the  red  buds  or  the  reds?  (Laughter) 

Secretary  Turner:  I  have  one  other  point  I  want  to  bring  up  be¬ 
fore  the  meeting  is  adjourned. 

. Announcements . 

Dean  Newman:  I  think  all  of  us  are  prone  to  take  a  lot  of  things 
for  granted,  and  I  should  like  to  add  one  further  move  to  what  Dean 
Moore  has  said.  Fred  Turner  has  done  for  us  a  remarkable  job  for 
three  years,  and  we  have  just  taken  it  for  granted.  He  is  going  to 
accept  this  job  for  three  more  years,  and  we  are  taking  that  for  grant¬ 
ed.  I  move  that  we  give  him  a  rising  vote  of  thanks  for  the  term  he 
has  just  completed  and  also  that  many  for  the  term  which  he  is  under¬ 
taking  at  this  time. 

President  Findlay:  1  second  the  motion. 

. The  audience  arose  and  applauded . 
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Presidait'Elect  Thompson:  I  believe  we  better  see  what  you  look 
like  after  expressing  our  thanks. 

Secretary  Turner:  I  will  not  only  stand  up,  but  I  want  to  say 
something.  I  will  say  to  you  that  I  not  only  thank  you  for  the  job  for 
another  three  years,  but  I  welcome  the  opportimity.  We  are  right 
now  doing  more  placing  of  our  yoimger  men  and  some  older  men  too 
than  we  have  ever  done  before.  We  have  had  numerous  letters  from 
various  institutions  over  the  country  asking  for  suggestions  for  yoimg 
men  and  some  for  older  men,  and  some  of  the  older  men  have  been 
placed,  and  with  that  going  on  in  the  country,  I  am  tickled  to  death 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  go  ahead  with  it.  I  think  anybody  else  can 
do  it  jxist  as  well,  but  when  we  have  the  country  used  to  dealing  with 
the  office  in  a  certain  spot  for  a  while,  it  may  be  an  advantage. 

We  had  a  yotmg  man  on  the  platform  this  morning  who  came  into 
the  ranks  through  the  Association.  Art  wrote  to  the  Secretary  and 
said,  ‘Where  is  there  a  young  man  who  wants  to  come  into  my  camp* 
us?”  Alan  Johnson  was  on  the  platform  this  morning.  We  have  that 
going  and  I  hope  we  can  keep  it  going,  and  that  is  one  reason  I  welcome 
the  chance  to  go  ahead  with  it.  (Applause) 

President-Elect  Thompson:  We  are  happy  over  the  fact  that  you 
accept  in  that  spirit. 

Are  there  any  other  matters  that  should  come  to  the  attention  of 
the  Convention  at  this  time?  If  not,  we  will  call  on  Dean  Bostwick 
for  announcements. 


. Announcements . 

President-Elect  Thompson:  Before  we  adjourn  the  Convention  I 
want  to  express  the  personal  thanks  to  our  President  for  the  wonderful 
President  he  has  been  and  for  the  splendid  manner  in  which  he  has 
directed  our  program.  I  understand  that  our  congenial  President  is 
not  going  to  be  with  is  as  a  Dean  of  Men,  but  I  hope  that  whenever 
opportunity  comes,  that  you  will  be  with  us  all  the  same  as  a  guest 
and  adviser.  We  need  advisers  in  this  group  also. 

Are  there  any  further  matters  to  be  brought  up  at  this  time? 
If  not,  I  declare  the  Twenty-Second  Convention  of  the  National  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  Deans  smd  Advisers  of  Men,  adjourned. 

. The  Convention  adjourned  at  twelve  o’clock . 
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APPEN  DIX  A. 

The  1940  National  Study  of  the  National  Association  of  Deans  and 
Advisers  of  Men  is  actually  a  continuation  of  the  S^inctional  Survey  of 
1932  and  1939.  In  the  1940  study,  316  questionnaires  were  mailed  to 
Deans  and  Advisers  of  Men,  and  usefxil  replies  were  received  from  114 
of  these. 

The  1940  study  is  divided  into  three  parts,  which  are  classified 
as  A.  B.  amd  C. 

The  Questionnaire  for  Section  A  is  as  follows: 

A.  DIRBCnONS 

The  Roanoke  Convention  ordered  a  siurvey  of  the  relative  import¬ 
ance  of  various  functions,  wei£:hts  of  duties,  etc.,  in  an  attempt  to  de¬ 
termine  for  our  members  which  functions  are  essential,  which  are  de¬ 
sirable,  undesirable,  and  which  are  administered  by  Deans  and  Advisers 
of  Men  as  matters  of  expediency.  This  table  is  arrangred  so  that  when 
it  is  properly  filled  out,  it  will  give  iis  your  opinion  of  the  relative  im¬ 
portance  of  yoiir  own  duties. 

In  our  studies  of  1932  and  1939,  we  listed  54  fimctions.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  Coimcil  on  Education  lists  23  groups  of  personnel  services.  Dean 
Findlay  in  his  report  at  the  Roanoke  meeting  pointed  out  that  every 
one  of  our  54  listed  fimctions  could  Ibe  classified  in  the  23  groups  of 
personnel  services.  Therefore,  it  seems  wise  in  making  this  study  to 
include  both  the  American  Council’s  listing,  amd  our  listing,  in  their 
proper  relationships. 

Since  this  is  a  study  of  relative  importance  of  these  various  func¬ 
tions,  we  ask  you  to  rate  these  fimctions  as  you  see  them  in  your  own 
work  according  to  the  following  scale: 

1.  Functions  which  you  administer  which  you  believe  are  essential 
to  the  success  of  your  work. 

2.  Functions  which  you  administer  which  you  consider  highly 
desirable  but  not  absolutely  essential. 

3.  Functions  which  you  administer  which  are  desirable  but  not 
as  important  to  you  as  “1”  or  “2”. 

4.  Functions  which  you  do  not  administer  at  the  present  time,  but 
which  you  believe  should  be  added  to  your  duties. 

6.  Functions  which  you  administer  passively  because  they  have 
been  assigned  to  you  as  a  matter  of  expediency. 

6.  Functions  which  you  administer  because  they  have  been  as¬ 
signed  to  you,  but  which  you  believe  to  be  undesirable  for  your  office, 
regardless  of  where  they  be  re-allocated,  if  at  all. 

7.  Functions  which  you  now  administer,  but  which  you  believe 
should  be  definitely  assigned  to  another  existing  office. 
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8.  Functions  which  you  now  administer  but  which  you  believe 
should  be  assigned  to  a  new  office  which  should  be  created  on  your 
campus. 

9.  Functions  in  which  you  share  the  administration  with  another 
office,  but  in  which  you  consider  your  psurticipation  essential. 

10.  Functions  in  which  you  share  the  administration  with  another 
office,  but  in  which  you  consider  your  participation  as  desirable. 

11.  Functions  in  which  you  share  the  administration  with  another 
office,  but  in  which  you  consider  your  participation  undesiraUe. 

To  fill  out  the  blank,  read  the  function,  then  write  in  the  column 
provided  at  the  right,  the  number  of  the  above  statement  which  is  your 
opinion  of  the  relative  importance  of  the  function  for  you. 

RETURN  TO  FRED  H.  TURNER — 152  Administration  Building, 
Uibana,  Illinois. 
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CBABT2 

SECTION  A— NADAM 

Numl>er  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  1— Essential  to  Functions 
Ldsted  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating  Class. 

(For  example— 67  gave  Function  “Social  Problems”  rating  of 
Essential.) 


No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  Fancticm 

1. 

67 

19.  Social  Problems 

2. 

63 

25.  Interfratemity  Government 

3. 

61 

24.  Student  Government 

4. 

58 

21.  Moral  Problems 

5. 

54 

26.  Fraternities 

6. 

52 

34.  Housing 

7. 

44 

8.  Official  Personal  History 

8. 

42 

17.  Academic  Adjustments 

9. 

41 

20.  Emotional  Problems 

10. 

37 

2.  Freshman  Week 

11. 

37 

6.  Duplicate  Academic  Record 

12. 

36 

47.  Discipline — ^Immorality 

13. 

33 

31.  Social  Regulations 

14. 

32 

27.  Extra-curricular  Activities 

16. 

32 

52.  Discipline — Housing  Regulations 

16. 

31 

9.  Duplicate  Personal  History 

17. 

30 

30.  Social  Calendar 

18. 

28 

7.  Freshmen  Background  Records 

19. 

27 

32.  Chaperons 

20. 

27 

51.  Discipline — Social  Regpulations 

21. 

25 

16.  Educational  Counselling 

22. 

24 

3.  Orientation  Coturses 

23. 

24 

18.  Penalize  Failiures 

24. 

24 

42.  Student  Employment 

26. 

23 

41.Vocational  Coiinselling 

26. 

21 

46.  Class  Ehccuses 

27. 

21 

46.  Auto  Regulations 

28. 

19 

22.  Loans 

29. 

18 

60.  Discipline — ^Activity  Infractions 

30. 

17 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 

31. 

16 

28.  Athletic  Participation 

32. 

14 

23.  Scholarships 

33. 

14 

29.  Organization  Accounting 

34. 

11 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

35. 

11 

48.  Discipline — ^Absences 

86. 

11 

49.  Discipline-^C9iapel  Abs^ces 

37. 

11 

58.  Collect  Private  Bills 

38. 

9 

1.  Admissions 
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39. 

9 

44. 

40. 

8 

10. 

41. 

7 

43. 

42. 

6 

5. 

43. 

6 

54. 

44. 

5 

33. 

45. 

5 

38. 

46. 

4 

35. 

47. 

3 

14. 

48. 

3 

15. 

49. 

1 

12. 

50. 

1 

13. 

51. 

1 

36. 

52. 

1 

40. 

Vocational  Follow-up 
Class  Schedules 
Graduate  Placement 
Official  Academic  Record 
Collect  Institutional  Bills 
Health  Service 

Recommend  Physical  Education 
Dining  Halls 
Formulate  Curricula 
Supervise  Catalog 
Approve  Faculty 
Direct  Faculty 
Physical  Examinations 
Mental  Health  Clinic 


CHART  8 


SECTION  A— NADAM 


Number  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  2 — “Highly  Desirable”  to 
Function  listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 


(For  example — 12  gave  Function  “Student  Government”  rating 
of  ‘highly  Desirable”.) 


Rank  No.  of  Ratings 


1. 

12 

24. 

2. 

12 

34. 

3. 

11 

42. 

4. 

11 

52. 

5. 

10 

26. 

6. 

9 

2. 

7. 

9 

17. 

8. 

9 

22. 

9. 

9 

23. 

10. 

9 

25. 

11. 

9 

27. 

12. 

8 

19. 

13. 

8 

20. 

14. 

7 

3. 

15. 

7 

9. 

16. 

7 

21. 

17. 

7 

46. 

18. 

6 

7. 

19. 

6 

16. 

20. 

6 

28. 

21. 

6 

47. 

22. 

6 

50. 

NADAM  Function 

Student  Government 
Housing 

Student  Employment 

Discipline — ^Housing  Regulations 

Fraternities 

Freshman  Week 

Academic  Adjustments 

Student  Doans 

Scholarships 

Interfratemity  Government 
Extra-curricular  Activities 
Social  Problems 
Emotional  Problems 
Orientation  Courses 
Duplicate  Personal  History 
Moral  Problems 
Auto  Regulations 
Freshmen  Baokgroimd  Records 
Educational  Counselling 
Athletic  Participation 
Discipline — ^Immoral 
Discipline — Activity  Infractions 
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23. 

6 

51.  Discipline — Social  Regulations 

24. 

6 

53.  Collect  Private  Bills 

25. 

5 

8.  Official  Personal  History 

26. 

5 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 

27. 

5 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 

28. 

5 

41.  Vocational  Coimselling 

29. 

5 

45.  Class  Excuses 

30. 

4 

6.  Duplicate  Academic  Record 

31. 

4 

29.  Organization  Accoimting 

32. 

4 

31.  Social  Regulations 

33. 

4 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

34. 

4 

48.  Discipline — ^Absences 

35. 

3 

1.  Admissions 

36. 

3 

11.  Select  Faculty 

37. 

3 

30.  Social  Calendar 

38. 

3 

32.  Chaperons 

39. 

3 

33.  Health  Service 

40. 

3 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

41. 

3 

44.  Vocational  BV)llow-up 

42. 

3 

54.  Collect  Institutional  Bills 

43. 

2 

10.  Class  Schedules 

44. 

2 

12.  Approve  Faculty 

46. 

2 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

46. 

2 

40.  Mental  Health  Clinic 

47. 

2 

49.  Discipline — Chapel  Absences 

48. 

1 

13.  Direct  Faculty 

49. 

1 

14.  Formulate  Curricula 

50. 

1 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

51. 

1 

35.  Dining  Halls 

CMART  4. 

SECTION  A— NADAM 

Niunber  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  3  “Desirable”  to  Functions 
Listed  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 7  gave  f\mction  “Recommend  Medical  Treatment” 
rating  of  “Desirable”.) 


Bank 

No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  Functions 

1. 

7 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

2. 

7 

46.  Auto  Regulations 

3. 

7 

53.  Collect  Private  Bills 

4. 

6 

2.  Freshman  Week 

5. 

6 

52.  Discipline — Housing  Regulations 

6. 

5 

17.  Academic  Adjustments 

7. 

5 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

8. 

5 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 
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9. 

5 

45.  Ciass  Excuses 

10. 

5 

51.  Discipline — Social  Regulations 

11. 

4 

6.  Duplicate  Academic  Record 

12. 

4 

20.  Emotional  Problems 

13. 

4 

23.  Scholarships 

14. 

4 

27.  Extra-cmricular  Activities 

16. 

4 

47.  Discipline — Immoral 

16. 

4 

4<8.  Discipline — ^Absences 

17. 

3 

19.  Social  Problems 

18. 

3 

22.  Student  Loans 

19. 

3 

24.  Student  Government 

20. 

3 

32.  Chaperons 

21. 

3 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 

22. 

3 

41.  Vocational  Coimselling 

23. 

3 

42.  Student  Employment 

24. 

3 

49.  Discipline — Chapel  Absences 

25. 

3 

50.  Discipline — ^Activity  Infractions 

26. 

2 

1.  Admissions 

27. 

2 

5.  Officiai  Academic  Record 

28. 

2 

7.  Freshman  Background  Records 

29. 

2 

8.  Official  Personal  History 

30. 

2 

10.  Class  Schedules 

31. 

2 

12.  Approve  Faculty 

32. 

2 

21.  Moral  Problems 

33. 

2 

28.  Athletic  Participation 

34. 

2 

30.  Social  Calendar 

35. 

2 

33.  Health  Service 

36. 

2 

34.  Housing 

37. 

1 

3.  Orientation  Coiirses 

38. 

1 

11.  Select  Faculty 

39. 

1 

13.  Direct  Faculty 

40. 

1 

15.  Supervise  Catalog 

41. 

1 

25.  Interfratemity  Government 

42. 

1 

26.  Fraternities 

43. 

1 

29.  Organization  Accounting 

44. 

1 

31.  Social  Regulations 

45. 

1 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

46. 

1 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

47. 

1 

44.  Vocationcd  Follow-up 

48. 

1 

54.  Collect  Institutional  Bills 

CHARTS. 

SEOTHHf  A— NADAM 

Ntimber  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  4 — “Should  Be  Added  to 
Office”  to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating 
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(For  example — 9  gave  Function  “Orientation  Courses”  rating  of 
“Should  Be  Added  to  Office”.) 


Bank  No.  of  Ratings  NADAM  Fonctton 


1.  9 

2.  8 

3.  7 

4.  7 

5.  6 

6.  6 

7.  6 

8.  5 

9.  5 

10.  5 

11.  5 

12.  5 

13.  4 

14.  4 

15.  4 

16.  4 

17.  4 

18.  4 

19.  3 

20.  3 

21.  3 

22.  3 

23.  3 

24.  2 

25.  2 

26.  2 

27.  2 

28.  2 

29.  1 

30.  1 

31.  1 

32.  1 

33.  1 

34.  1 

35.  1 

36.  1 

37.  1 

38.  1 

39.  1 


3.  Orientation  Courses 

41.  Vocational  Counselling 

1.  Admissions 

23.  Scholarships 

7.  Freshmen  Background  Records 
9.  Duplicate  Personal  History 

26.  Organization  Accoimting 

8.  Official  Personal  History 
22.  Student  Loans 

28.  Athletic  Participation 

34.  Housing 

40.  Mental  Health  Clinic 
33.  Health  Service 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

44.  Vocational  Follow-up 

2.  Freshman  Week 

16.  Educational  Coimselling 

24.  Student  Government 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 

42.  Student  Employment 

12.  Approve  Faculty 

17.  Academic  Adjustments 

27.  Extra-curriculaur  Activities 

30.  Social  Calendar 

35.  Dining  Halls 

5.  Official  Academic  Record 
11.  Select  Faculty 

13.  Direct  Faculty 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

19.  Social  Problems 

25.  Interfratemity  Government 

31.  Social  Regulations 

45.  Class  Excuses 

47.  Discipline — Immoral 

50.  Discipline — ^Activity  Infracti<ma 

54.  OoUect  Institutional  Bills 


GHART  «. 


SBOnON  A— NADAM 

Number  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  5— "Passively  administered 
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because  assigned  as  expediency"  to  Functions  Listed  According  to 
Rank  in  the  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 9  gave  Function  "Class  Excuses"  rating  of  "Pass¬ 
ively  Administered  Because  Assigned  as  Expediency.") 


Bank 

No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  Functton 

1. 

9 

45.  Class  Excuses 

2. 

7 

53.  Collect  Private  Bills 

3. 

4 

48.  Discipline — ^Absences 

4. 

3 

33.  Health  Service 

5. 

3 

49.  Discipline — Chapel  Absences 

6. 

3 

50.  Discipline — ^Activity  Infractions 

7. 

8 

51.  Discipline — Social  Regulations 

8. 

3 

64.  Collect  Institutional  Bills 

9. 

2 

41.  Vocational  Counselling 

10. 

1 

3.  Orientation  Courses 

11. 

1 

10.  Class  Schedules 

12. 

1 

20.  Eknotional  Problems 

IS. 

1 

26.  Fraternities 

14. 

1 

27.  Extra-curricular  Activities 

16. 

1 

30.  Social  Calendar 

16. 

1 

34.  Housing 

17. 

1 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

16. 

1 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

19. 

1 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 

20. 

1 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatm< 

21. 

1 

40.  Mental  Health  Clinic 

22. 

1 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

23. 

1 

52.  Discipline — Housing  Regulations 

CHART  7. 

SECTION  A— NAOAM 

Niunber  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  6 — "Undesirable"  to  Functions 
Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 5  gave  Function  "Collect  Private  Bills"  rating 
of  “Undesirable".) 


Rank 

No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  Function 

1. 

6 

53.  Collect  Private  Bills 

2. 

3 

52.  Discipline — ^Housing  Regulations 

3. 

2 

15.  Supervise  Catalog 

4. 

2 

48.  Discipline — Absences 

5. 

2 

50.  Discipline — ^Activity  Infractions 

6. 

2 

51.  Discipline — Social  Regulations 

7. 

1 

3.  Orientation  Courses 

8. 

1 

10.  Class  Schedules 

9. 

1 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

10. 

1 

85.  Dining  Halls 
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11. 

1 

46.  Auto  Regulations 

12. 

1 

47.  Discipline — ^Immoral 

13. 

1 

49.  Discipline — Chapel  Absences 

CHART  8. 

sixthon  a— nadam 

Number  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  7 — “Should  Be  Assigned  to 
Another  Officer”  to  Functions  Listed  Accozxling  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 3  gave  Function  “Collect  Institutional  Bills”  rat¬ 
ing  of  “Should  Be  Assigned  to  Another  Officer.”) 


Rank 

No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  Fiinotimi 

1. 

3 

54. 

Collect  Institutional  Bills 

2. 

2 

34. 

Housing 

3. 

2 

53. 

Collect  Private  Bills 

4. 

1 

7. 

Freshmen  Background  Records 

5. 

1 

15. 

Supervise  Catalog 

6. 

1 

18. 

Penalize  Failures 

7. 

1 

20. 

Emotional  Problems 

8. 

1 

22. 

Student  Loans 

9. 

1 

27. 

Extra-curricular  Activities 

10. 

1 

28.  Athletic  Participation 

11. 

1 

29.  Organization  Accounting 

12. 

1 

30. 

Social  Calendar 

13. 

1 

33.  Health  Service 

14. 

1 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

16. 

1 

37. 

Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

16. 

1 

38. 

Recommend  Physical  Education 

17. 

1 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  n«atment 

18. 

1 

40. 

Mental  Health  CSinic 

19. 

1 

41.  Vocational  Counselling 

20. 

1 

42.  Student  Employment 

21. 

1 

44. 

Vocational  Follow-up 

22. 

1 

47.  Discipline — ^Immoral 

23. 

1 

48.  Discipline — ^Absences 

CHART  9. 

SBCXHON  A— NADAM 

Niunber  of  Individiials  Giving  Rating  8 — “Should  be  Assigned  to  a 
New  Office”  to  Function  Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 3  gave  Function  “Vocational  Follow-up”  rating  of 
“Should  be  Assigned  to  a  New  Office.”) 

Bank  No.  of  Ratings  NADAM  FmctiMi 

1.  8  44.  Vocational  B\>llow-up 

2.  2  8.  Official  Personal  History 

3.  2  20.  Emotional  problems 

4.  2  22.  Student  Loans 
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5. 

2 

33.  Health  Service 

6. 

2 

41.  Vocational  Coiuiselling 

7. 

2 

42.  Student  Employment 

8. 

2 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

9. 

1 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

10. 

1 

19.  Social  Problems 

11. 

1 

21.  Moral  Problems 

12. 

1 

28.  Scholarships 

13. 

1 

34.  Housing 

14. 

1 

25.  Dining  Halls 

16. 

1 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

16. 

1 

38.  Recommend  Physical  EJducation 

17. 

1 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 

18. 

1 

52.  Discipline — Housing  Regulations 

OBABT  10. 

SECTION  A— NADAM 

Number  of  Indivlduala  Giving  Rating  9 — “Shared  Participation  Bs- 

aential” 

to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 33 

gave  Function  “Freshman  Week’’  rating  of 

'Shared  Participation  Essential.’’) 

Bank 

No.  of  Ratings  NADAM  Fnnotton 

L 

33 

2.  Freshman  Week 

2. 

32 

20.  Bmotional  Problems 

8. 

27 

17.  Academic  Adjustments 

4. 

27 

31.  Social  Regulations 

6. 

26 

21.  Moral  Problems 

6. 

26 

23.  Scholarships 

7. 

23 

30.  Social  Calendar 

8. 

22 

16.  Educational  Counselling 

9. 

21 

18.  Penalize  Failtires 

10. 

21 

27.  Extra-curricular  Activities 

11. 

21 

52.  Discipline — Housing  Regulations 

12. 

20 

1.  Admissions 

18. 

20 

22.  Student  Loans 

14. 

20 

39.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 

15. 

19 

3.  Orientation  Courses 

16. 

19 

19.  Social  Problems 

17. 

19 

42.  Student  Employment 

18. 

19 

51.  Discipline — Social  R^fulaticms 

19. 

18 

41.  Vocational  Counselling 

20. 

18 

47.  Discipline — Immoral 

21. 

18 

60.  IMsclpline— Activity  Infractions 

22. 

16 

7.  Freshmen  Background  Records 

23. 

16 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

24. 

16 

33.  Health  Service 

25. 

14 

28.  Athletic  Participation 
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26. 

14 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 

27. 

13 

34.  Housing 

28. 

12 

32.  Chaperons 

29. 

12 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

30. 

11 

3.  Orientation  Courses 

31. 

11 

35.  Dining  Halls 

32. 

11 

40.  Mental  Health  Clinic 

33. 

11 

54.  Collect  Institutional  Bills 

34. 

10 

10.  Class  Schedules 

36. 

10 

14.  Formulate  Curricula 

36. 

9 

24.  Student  Government 

37. 

9 

29.  Organization  Accounting 

38. 

8 

8.  Ctfficial  Personal  History 

39. 

8 

25.  Interfratemlty  Government 

40. 

8 

44.  Vocational  Follow-up 

41. 

7 

36.  Physical  Examination 

42. 

7 

48.  Discipline— Absences 

43. 

6 

6.  Duplicate  Academic  Record 

44. 

6 

9.  Duplicate  Personal  History 

45. 

6 

26.  Fraternities 

46. 

5 

5.  Official  Academic  Recmrd 

47. 

6 

115.  Supervise  Catalog 

48. 

5 

45.  Class  Ebccuses 

49. 

4 

12.  Approve  Faculty 

50. 

4 

46.  Auto  Regulations 

51. 

4 

49.  Discipline— Chapel  Albsences 

52. 

3 

11.  Select  Faculty 

53. 

3 

13.  Direct  Faculty 

54. 

8 

68.  CoUect  Private  Bills 

GHABT  11. 

SBOnON  Ae-NADAM 

Number  of  Individuals  Rating  10— “Shared  Participation  Desirable" 

to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Rating  caass. 

(For  example— 25  gave  Function  “Educational  CJounselUng"  rating 

of  ‘^Shared  Participation  Desirable.") 

Bank 

No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  FonetlMi 

1. 

25 

16.  Educational  Counselling 

2. 

25 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

3. 

24 

4L  Vocational  Counselling 

4. 

24 

1.  Admissions 

5. 

21 

22.  Student  Loans 

6. 

21 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 

7. 

20 

38.  Health  Service 

8. 

19 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

9. 

18 

30.  Social  Calendar 

10. 

18 

89.  Recommend  Psychiatric  Treatment 
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11. 

18 

42.  Student  Employment 

12. 

18 

51.  Discipline — Social  Regulations 

13. 

17 

10.  Class  Schedules 

14. 

17 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

15. 

17 

28.  Athletic  Participation 

16. 

16 

14.  Formulate  Curricula 

17. 

16 

23.  Scholarships 

18. 

16 

36.  Dining  Halls 

19. 

15 

17.  Academic  Adjustments 

20. 

15 

27.  Ebctra-curricular  Activities 

21. 

15 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

22. 

14 

31.  Social  Regulations 

23. 

14 

44.  Vocational  Follow-up 

24. 

13 

47.  Discipline — Immoral 

26. 

13 

50.  Discipline — ^Activity  Infractions 

26. 

13 

54.  CoUect  Institutional  Bills 

27. 

12 

7.  Freshmen  Background  Records 

28. 

12 

20.  Emotional  Problems 

29. 

12 

40.  Mental  Health  Clinic 

30. 

11 

3.  Orientation  Courses 

31. 

10 

2.  Freshman  Week 

32. 

10 

16.  Supervise  Catalog 

33. 

10 

24.  Student  Government 

34. 

10 

29.  Organization  Accounting 

35. 

9 

45.  Class  Excuses 

36. 

8 

11.  Select  Faculty 

37. 

8 

21.  Moral  Problems 

38. 

8 

26.  Fraternities 

39. 

8 

32.  Chaperons 

40. 

8 

34.  Housing 

41. 

8 

62.  Discipline — Housing  Regulati<ms 

42. 

7 

48.  Discipline — ^Absences 

43. 

7 

40.  Discipline — Chapel  Ajbeences 

44. 

7 

53.  Collect  Private  Bills 

*6. 

6 

19.  Social  Problems 

46. 

6 

46.  Auto  Regulations 

47. 

5 

8.  Official  Personal  History 

48. 

5 

9.  Duplicate  Personal  History 

M. 

5 

12.  Approve  Faculty 

50. 

6 

25.  Interfratemity  Government 

5L 

4 

5.  Official  Academic  Record 

52. 

3 

6.  Duplicate  Academic  Record 

53. 

2 

13.  Direct  Faculty 

CHART  IS. 

SECTION  A— NADAM 

Number  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  11 — “Shared  but  Participation 
Undesirable”  to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 
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(For  example — 8  gave  Function  “Dining  Halls’*  rating  of  “Shared 
but  Participation  Undesirable.’’) 

Rank 

No.  of  Ratings 

NADAM  Fnnctitm 

1. 

8 

35.  Dining  Halls 

2. 

6 

36.  Physical  Examinations 

3. 

6 

54.Collect  Institutional  Bills 

4. 

4 

18.  Penalize  Failures 

5. 

4 

37.  Recommend  Medical  Treatment 

6. 

4 

38.  Recommend  Physical  Education 

7. 

3 

7.  Freshmen  Background  Records 

8. 

3 

40.  Mental  Health  Clinic 

9. 

3 

45.  Class  Eixcuses 

10. 

3 

46.  Auto  Regulations 

11. 

3 

53.  Collect  Private  Bills 

12. 

2 

1.  Admissions 

13. 

2 

3.  Orientation  Courses 

14. 

2 

5.  Official  Academic  Record 

15. 

2 

13.  Direct  Faculty 

16. 

2 

31.  Social  Regulations 

17. 

2 

33.  Health  .Service 

18. 

2 

39.  Recommend  Psychiartric  Treatment 

19. 

2 

41.  Vocational  Counselling 

20. 

1 

2.  Freshman  Week 

21. 

1 

6.  Duplicate  Academic  Record 

22. 

1 

8.  Official  Personal  History 

23. 

1 

10.  Class  Schedules 

24. 

1 

11.  Select  Faculty 

25. 

1 

12.  Approve  Faculty 

26. 

1 

14.  Formulate  Curricula 

27. 

1 

15.  Supervise  Catalog 

2S. 

1 

17.  Academic  Adjustments 

29. 

1 

19.  Social  Problems 

30. 

1 

25.  Interfratemity  Government 

31. 

1 

26.  Fraternities 

32. 

1 

28.  Athletic  Participation 

33. 

1 

32.  Chaperons 

34. 

1 

34.  Housing 

35. 

1 

43.  Graduate  Placement 

36. 

1 

44.  Vocational  Follow-up 

37. 

1 

47.  Discipline — ^Immoral 

38. 

1 

48.  Discipline — ^Absences 

39. 

1 

49.  Discipline — Chapel  Absences 

40. 

1 

50.  Discipline — Activity  ^fractions 

41. 

1 

52.  Discipline — Housing  Regulations 
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CHABT  14. 

SECTION  A— -A.  O.  E. 

Number  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  1 — ^Essential  to  Functiom 
Listed  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating  Class. 

(!E\}r  example — 61  gave  Function  “Group  Morale”  rating  of  Els- 
sential.) 


Bank 

No.  of  Ratings 

A.  C.  E.  Fonetton 

1. 

61 

19.  Group  Morale 

2. 

49 

10.  Hotasing 

3. 

42 

17.  Cumulative  Records 

4. 

41 

12.  Activity  Program 

5. 

39 

3.  Orientation 

6. 

39 

4.  Diagnostic  Service 

7. 

38 

7.  Individual  Social  Development 

8. 

37 

18.  Discipline 

9. 

34 

13.  Group  Social  life 

10. 

32 

6.  Determine  Courses 

11. 

29 

6.  Family  Cooperation 

12. 

25 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

13. 

23 

16.  Employment  and  Loans 

•14. 

21 

14.  Religious  Life 

15. 

21 

22.  Information  Service 

16. 

19 

21.  Practical  Interpretations 

17. 

16 

23.  Research 

18. 

15 

1.  Information  to  New  Students 

19. 

13 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

20. 

11 

9.  Health 

21. 

9 

lj5.  Important  Instruction 

22. 

8 

2.  Selection  and  Admission 

23. 

5 

11.  Food  Service 

CHART  16. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 

Numiber  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  2 — “'Highly  Desirable”  to 

Functions  listed  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 19  gave  Function  “Employment  and  Loans”  rating 

of  Highly  Desirable.) 

Bank  No.  of  Ratings 

A.  €•  E.  Functiioii 

1. 

19 

16.  Emplo3mrient  and  Loans 

2. 

12 

6.  Family  Cooperation 

3. 

12 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

4. 

9 

12.  Activity  Program 

5. 

9 

13.  Group  Social  Life 

6. 

8 

3.  Orientation 

7. 

8 

7.  Individual  Social  Development 

8. 

8 

10.  Housing 
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8. 

8 

IS. 

10. 

7 

17. 

11. 

5 

1. 

12. 

5 

9. 

13. 

5 

11. 

14. 

5 

19. 

16. 

5 

20. 

16. 

4 

4. 

17. 

4 

5. 

la 

4 

14. 

19. 

3 

2. 

20. 

3 

15. 

21. 

3 

23. 

22. 

2 

21. 

23. 

2 

22. 

Discipline 

Cumulative  Records 
Information  to  New  Students 
Health 
Food  Service 
Group  Morale 
Graduate  Placement 
Diagnostic  Service 
Determine  Courses 
Religious  Life 
Selection  and  Admission 
Important  Instruction 
Research 

Practical  Interpretations 
Information  Service 


CHART  16. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  B. 

Number  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  3 — ^Desirable  to  Functions 
Listed  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating  Class, 

(For  example — 8  gave  P^mction  “Information  to  New  Students” 
rating  of  Desirable.) 


Kank 

No.  of  Ratings 

A.  C.  E.  Function 

1. 

8 

1.  Information  to  New  Students 

2. 

4 

17.  Cumiilative  Records 

3. 

3 

6.  Family  Cooperation 

4. 

3 

12.  Activity  Program 

5. 

3 

13.  Group  Social  Life 

6. 

3 

22.  Information  Service 

7. 

2 

4.  Diagnostic  Service 

8. 

2 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

9. 

2 

9.  Health 

10. 

2 

16.  Emplo3mient  and  Loans 

11. 

2 

18.  Discipline 

12. 

2 

19.  Group  Morale 

13. 

2 

21.  Practical  Interpretations 

14. 

2 

23.  Reseaxch 

15. 

1 

2.  Selection  and  Admission 

16. 

1 

3.  Orientation 

17. 

1 

5.  Determine  Courses 

18. 

1 

7.  Individual  Social  Development 

19. 

1 

10.  Housing 

20. 

1 

16.  Important  Instruction 

21. 

1 

20.  Graduate  Placement 
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CHART  17. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 

Number  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  4 — ’^Should  Be  Added  to 
Office"  to  Functions  liisted  According  to  Rank  in  the  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 8  gave  Function  “Information  Service”  rating  of 
‘^Should  be  Added  to  Office.") 


No.  of  Ratings 

A.  C.  E.  Foncttmi 

1. 

8 

22.  Information  Service 

2. 

8 

23.  Research 

3. 

7 

6.  Family  Cooperation 

4. 

7 

16.  Employment  and  Loans 

5. 

6 

4.  Diagnostic  Service 

6. 

6 

9.  Health 

7. 

5 

1.  Information  to  New  Students 

8. 

5 

2.  Selection  and  Admission 

9. 

5 

5.  Determine  Courses 

10. 

6 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

11. 

5 

10.  Hoiising 

12. 

5 

11.  Food  Service 

13. 

5 

12.  Activity  Program 

14. 

5 

17.  Cumulative  Records 

15. 

5 

21.  Practical  Interpretations 

16. 

4 

7.  Individual  Social  Development 

17. 

4 

15.  Important  Instruction 

18. 

3 

13.  Group  Social  Life 

19. 

3 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

20. 

2 

14.  Religious  life 

21. 

2 

19.  Group  Morale 

22. 

1 

3.  Orientation 

CHART  18. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 

Number  of  individuals  Giving  Rating  5 — “Passively  Administered 
because  Assigned  as  Ebcpedient”  to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Ranh 
in  Rating  Class. 

(For  Example — 2  gave  Function  “Family  Cooperation"  rating  of 
Passively  Administered  because  Assigned  as  Expedient.) 


Rank 

No.  of  Ratings 

A.  O.  E.  Function 

1. 

2 

6.  Family  Cooperation 

2. 

2 

14.  Religious  life 

3. 

2 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

4. 

1 

2.  Selection  and  Admission 

5. 

1 

5.  Determine  Cotuses 

6. 

1 

7.  Individual  Social  Development 

7. 

1 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

8. 

1 

11.  Food  Service 
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9. 

1 

16.  Important  Instruction 

10. 

1 

2L  Practical  Interpretatimis 

CHART  19. 

SECTION  A— A.  O.  E. 

Number  ol  Individuals  Giving  Rating  6 — “Undesirable”  to  Functions 

Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — ^1  gave  Function  “Health”  rating  of  Undesiralde.) 

Rank 

No,  of  Batings 

Au  C.  E.  FnnctiMi 

L 

1 

9.  Health 

2. 

1 

10.  Housing 

3. 

1 

11.  Food  Service 

4. 

1 

16.  Lnportant  Instruction 

6. 

1 

18.  Discipline 

CHABT  20. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 

Niimiber  of  Individuals  Giving  Rating  7 — “Should  be  Assigned  to 
other  Office”  to  Functions  Listed  Accoixling  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 
(For  example — 2  gave  Function  “Graduate  Placement”  rating  of 
Should  'be  Assigned  to  other  Office.) 

UMig  No.  of  Ratings  A.  C.  E.  Fonctlmi 


1. 

2 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

2. 

1 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

8. 

1 

9.  Health 

4. 

1 

10.  Housing 

5. 

1 

11.  Food  Service 

6. 

1 

18.  Discipline 

7. 

1 

21.  Practical  Interpretation 

CHART  21. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 

Number  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  8 — “Should  be  Assigned  to 
New  Office”  to  Functions  listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 
(For  example — 3  gave  Function  “Graduate  Placement”  rating  of 
Should  be  Assigned  to  New  Office.) 

Rank  No.  of  Ratings  A.  C.  E.  Function 


1. 

3 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

2. 

3 

23.  Research 

3. 

2 

9.  Health 

4. 

1 

4.  Diagnostic  Service 

5. 

1 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

6. 

1 

10.  Housing 

7. 

1 

11.  Food  Service 

8. 

1 

19.  Group  Morale 

9. 

1 

21.  Practical  Interpretation 

10. 

1 

22.  Information  Service 
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CHART  22. 

SECfCEON  A^^A.  C.  EL 

Number  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  9 — ^“Shared  Participation  Es¬ 
sential’'  to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  Example) — 36  gave  Function  “Individual  Social  Development’’ 
rating  of  Shared  Participation  EBsentiaL) 


Bank 

No.  of  Rattngs 

A.  C.  E.  Function 

1. 

36 

7.  Individual  Social  Development 

2. 

38 

3.  Orientation 

3. 

33 

14.  Religious  Life 

4. 

29 

13.  Group  Social  Life 

5. 

28 

1.  Information  to  New  Students 

6. 

28 

18.  Discipline 

7. 

26 

6.  Determine  Courses 

8. 

24 

6.  Family  Cooperation 

9. 

24 

16.  Employment  and  Loans 

10. 

23 

19.  Group  Morale 

11. 

22 

2.  Selection  and  Admission 

12. 

22 

8.  Occupational  Aims 

13. 

21 

4.  IMagnostlc  Service 

14. 

20 

9.  Health 

16. 

20 

12.  Activity  Program 

16. 

19 

22.  Information  Service 

17. 

15 

10.  Housing 

18. 

16 

21.  Practical  Interpretations 

19. 

18 

17.  Cumulative  Records 

20. 

12 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

21. 

11 

11.  Food  Service 

22. 

10 

23.  Research 

23. 

9 

16.  Important  mstuction 

CHART  28. 

SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 

Number  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  10 — “Shared  Participaticm 
Desirable’’  to  Functions  Listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  CSass. 

(For  example — 27  gave  Function  “Health’’  rating  of  Shared 
Participation  Desirable.) 


Rank 

No.  of  RatingB 

A.  C.  E.  Function 

1. 

27 

9.  Health 

2. 

24 

20.  Graduate  Placement 

3. 

23 

1.  Information  to  New  Students 

4. 

22 

5.  Determine  Courses 

6. 

22 

16.  Important  Instruction 

6. 

22 

21.  Practical  Interpretations 

7. 

22 

22.  Information  Service 
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8. 

20 

8. 

9. 

20 

14. 

10. 

19 

2. 

11. 

18 

4. 

12. 

17 

6. 

13. 

16 

23. 

14. 

16 

3. 

15. 

16 

13. 

16. 

13 

16. 

17. 

13 

11. 

18. 

18 

12. 

19. 

10 

18. 

20. 

9 

7. 

21. 

8 

17. 

22. 

7 

10. 

23. 

7 

19. 

Occupational  Aims 
Religious  Life 
Selection  and  Admission 
Diagnostic  Service 
Family  Cooperation 
Research 
Orientation 
Group  Social  Life 
Ehnployment  and  Loans 
Food  Service 
Activity  Program 
Discipline 

Individual  Social  Development 
Cumulative  Records 
Housing 
Group  Morale 


CHART  24. 


SECTION  A— A.  C.  E. 


Number  of  Individuals  giving  Rating  11 — ‘^Shared  Participation  Un* 
desirable”  to  Functions  listed  According  to  Rank  in  Rating  Class. 

(For  example — 7  gave  Function  ”Food  Service”  rating  of  Shared 
Participation  Undesirable.) 


Rank 

No.  of  Ratings 

1. 

7 

11. 

2. 

4 

2. 

3. 

2 

9. 

4. 

2 

18. 

5. 

1 

1. 

6. 

1 

10. 

7. 

1 

15. 

8. 

1 

19. 

9. 

1 

21. 

10. 

1 

23. 

A.  O.  E.  Function 

Food  Service 

Selection  and  Admission 

Health 

Discipline 

Information  to  New  Students 
Housing 

Important  Instruction 
Group  Morale 
Practical  Interpretations 
Research 
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APPENDIX  B. 

The  Questionnaire  for  Section  B  of  the  study. 

B.  DIRECTIONS  (Read  CftrefuUy) 

The  Roanoke  Convention  ordered  a  survey  of  bu<^et8  of  Offices 
of  Deans  of  Men  compared  with  budgets  of  other  service  and  welfare 
offices.  This  table  is  set  up  so  that  when  properly  filled  out,  it  will 
show  the  changes  in  budgets  of  these  various  service  offices. 

In  filling  out  this  chart,  two  entries  are  desired  for  each  space — 
first,  the  budget  for  the  office  listed  for  the  year,  and  the  number  of 
members  of  the  staff  for  that  year.  Budget  figures  should  be  entered 
to  the  nearest  $500.  For  example,  if  the  budget  of  the  Dean  of  Men’s 
office  in  1010  was  $11,285  with  three  members  on  the  staff,  the  entries 
for  that  office  for  1910-11  should  be  $11,500 — 3. 

If,  in  addition,  some  of  these  offices  are  combined  on  your  campus 
so  that  their  budgets  cannot  be  separated,  make  the  following  notations: 
Place  similar  numbers  at  the  left  of  the  offices  which  are  combined. 
If,  for  example,  the  Ehnployment  Office  is  a  branch  of  the  office  of  the 
Diean  of  Men,  place  a  "1”  at  the  left  of  each  and  show  the  budget  only 
at  the  right  of  the  Dean  of  Men.  If  on  the  same  campus,  the  Testing 
Bureau,  and  Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  are  combined  with  the  Per¬ 
sonnel  Bureau,  place  a  “2”  at  the  1^  of  each  and  enter  the  budgets 
at  the  right  of  the  Personnel  Bureau,  etc.  If  possible,  show  the  staff 
numbers  separately,  even  if  the  budgets  are  combined. 

If  you  have  any  questions  about  this  chart,  write  to  Fred  H.  Turner, 
your  secretary,  152  Administration  Building,  Uxbana,  Illinois,  for  in¬ 
formation. 

RETURN  TO: 

FRED  H.  TURNEFt 
152  Administration  Building’ 

Urbana,  Illinois 
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iNisTrrunoN . reporteid  by . 

OFETECBRS  |1010-I1|  b  1 1815-16 1  S  |1920-21|  8  |1925 


OF91CBR8  |1810-11|  b  1 1815-16 1  8  |1920-21|  8  |1925 


(Registration  of  Institution)  .... 

Da^xi  of  Mon  . 

1  1 

. 1 . 1 . 1 

1  1 

. 1 . 1 . 

. 

. 

1 

. 

•  •  •  • 

of  Womon  . 

1 

1 

. 

. 

Poan  of  Studontfli . 

. 

. 

. 

Registrar  (Dir*  of  Adxn«)  . 

. 

. 

. 

... 

Health  Service  . . 

1.... 

Senarate  Psvchiatric  Service  .  •  • . 

1 

.... 

Personnel  Bureau . 

. 

. 

1 

1 

Employment  Office  . . .  •  . . 

. 

Placement  Service  . 

Housing  Bureau  . 

Pood  Service . . . 

Testing  Bureau  . . 

. j 

1 

Vocational  Guidance  Bureau  •  • .  J 

1 

1 

1 

. 

1 

1 

Speech  Clinic . 

. 

1 

1 

BYeshman  Week  . 

1 

Director  of  Activities . 

. j 

1 

Fraternities  Office  . 

1 

. 1 

Alumni  Offices . . . 

1 

1 

coordinator  of  Services . 

j 

1 
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CHART  85. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL 
BUDGETS  APPROPRIATED  TO  PLACEMENT  SERVICE 
IN  7  INSTITUTIONS 


Inslitutioii  1925-26  1930-31  1982-88  1985-86  1988-39  1939-40 


1.  Florida,  University  of 

3% 

2.  Lehigh  University  . . 

7 

5 

5 

5 

3.  Muskingum  College  . . 

4.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 

1 

1 

1 

1 

College  . 

10 

10 

9 

8 

7 

5.  State  Teachers  Ck>llege 

32 

(River  Falls,  Wise.) 

6.  Temple  University  . . 

23 

10 

8 

7 

7 

7.  Texas,  University  of  3 

2 

3 

3 

CHART  86. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  PERSONNIE  BUREAU  IN  6  INSTITUTIONS 


IiMtitutloii  1925-26  1980-81  1082-88  1985-86  1988-89  1980-40 

1.  Dartmouth  College  ..27%  20%  26%  28%  10% 

2.  Illinois,  University  of 


3.  Mississippi, 

University  of . 

4.  Oklahoma  A.  ft  M. 

CTollege . 

5.  Toledo,  University  of 

6.  Wheaton  College  . . 


100 


4 

61 


9 


21 

49 


10 


18 


20 

52 


CHART  87. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  nCRSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  EMPLOYMENT  OFFICE  IN  5  INSTITUTIONS 


Institatton  1925-26  1980-81  1082-88  1985-86  1938-89  1989-40 


1.  New  York  University 

2.  Oklahoma  A.  ft  M. 

3% 

3% 

3% 

College  . 

11 

9 

8 

3.  Oklahoma, 

University  of . 

4 

5 

4 

3 

3 

4.  Texas,  University  of  .  4 

4 

3 

3 

5.  Wheaton  C!ollege _ 

20 

14 

11 
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CHART  S8. 

PEROENTAOE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  FOOD  SERVICE  IN  4  INSTITUTIONS 


Institution  1980-81  1988-88  1985-86  1988-89  1989-40 


1.  Cincinnati,  University  of  . . 

67 

72 

71 

2.  Denison  University  .  8 

7 

6 

5 

6 

3.  Kentucky,  University  of . . . . 

43 

51 

4.  Muskingum  College .  51 

60 

53 

52 

53 

CHART  89. 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  HOUSING  BUREAU  IN  4  INSTITUTIONS 


Institutlou  1980-81  1982-88  1985-86  1988-89  1989-40 

1.  Florida,  University  of .  8% 

2.  Illinois,  University  of .  5 

3.  New  York  University .  3  3  3 


4.  Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  3  5  4 


CHART  4(k 


PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  TESTING  BUREAUS  IN  4  INSTITUTIONS 


Institution 

1982-88  1985-86  1988-89  1989-40 

1.  Akron,  University  of . 

. 3% 

2% 

3% 

5% 

2.  Florida,  University  of . 

7 

11 

9 

3.  Kentucky,  University  of . 

2 

1 

1 

4.  New  York  University  . 

10 

5 

5 

CHART  41. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  DIRBCIODS  OF  ACiTVITIES  IN 
8  INSTITUTIONS 


Institutions  1980-81  1982-88  1985-86  1988-89  1989-40 

1.  Dartmouth  College .  11% 

2.  New  York  University  .  3  16  16 

3.  Toledo,  University  of .  35  35  34  39  40 


CHART  42. 

PERCEINTAOE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  FRESHMAN  WEEK  IN  8  INSTITUTIONS 

Institution  1982-88  1985-86  1988-89  1989-40 

1.  Denison  University .  2%  2% 

2.  Illinois,  University  of  .  1  1  1  1 

3.  Temple,  University  of .  2  2  2  2 
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CHART  48. 


FEBGE2^A«E  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  FRATERNITY  AFFAIRS  OFFICE  IN 

1  INSTITUTION 


Institution  1988-89 

1.  Dartmouth  College .  2% 


CHART  44. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  PSYCHIATRIC  SERVICE  IN  1  INSTITUTION 


Institution  1980-81  1982-83  1935-86  1938-89  1989-40 

1.  Lehigh  University  .  1%  1%  1%  1%  1% 


CHART  45. 

PERCENTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONNEL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATEO  TO  SPEECH  CLINIC  IN  1  INSTITUTION 

Institution  1980-31  1982-88  1985-36  1988-89  1989-40 

1.  WiUamette  University  . 16%  17%  14%  16%  15% 

CHART  46. 

PERCEINTAGE  OF  TOTAL  WELFARE  AND  PERSONELL  BUDGETS 
APPROPRIATED  TO  VOCATIONAL  BUREAU  IN  1  INSTITUTION 

Institution  1982-88  1985-36  1988-89  1989-40 

1.  Florida,  University  of  .  5%  5%  5%  6% 
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APPENDIX  O. 

The  Questionnaire  for  Section  C  of  the  study. 

C.  DIRECTIONS 

The  Roanoke  Convention  ordered  a  study  of  how  members  of  our 
Association  were  appointed,  in  an  attempt  to  determine  how  many 
men  in  this  work  were  appointed  as  a  matter  of  “expediency.”  Will 
you  please  answer  the  following  questions,  at  your  early  convenience, 
and  return  them  to  your  Secretary: 

Fred  H.  Turner,  152  Administration  Building,  Urbana,  Illinois 

Institution  . 

Reported  by  . 

TiUe  . 

Date  . 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  this  field? . Years 

2.  Do  you  teach  any  courses  now? . Subject? . 

Hrs.  per  Week . 

3.  What  was  your  academic  experience  before  you  were  appointed? 


4.  What  was  your  practical  experience  bttCore  you  were  appointed? 


5.  Give  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  reasons  why  you  b^cve 
you  were  appointed  to  yotu:  present  position . 


6.  What  was  your  specific  professional  trainii^  for  this  work? 


7.  What  was  your  specific  practical  training  for  this  wotic? 


8.  Can  you  weigh  the  following  reasons  on  the  basis  of  100%  as 
factors  entering  into  your  appointment? 


Professional  training  . % 

Practical  training  . % 

Personal  qualities  . % 


9.  Was  your  appointment  <me  of  “expediency”,  that  is,  you  had  no 
specific  practical  or  professional  training  for  the  work,  but  as  a 
faculty  member,  bad  taken  a  marked  interest  in  student  life  and  in- 
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terests  and  therefore  were  considered  a  logical  candidate  for  the 

position?  . 

Explain:  . 


10.  Have  you  felt  a  need  for  professional  training  which  you  may 
have  lacked? 


11.  How  have  you  met  this  need? 

By  hiring  a  qualified  casistant?  . 

By  taking  the  training?  . 

By  securing  assistance  in  some  other  department  of  the  in¬ 
stitution  which  had  qualified  men? 

12.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  situation?  Yes. . . .  No. . . . 

13.  If  “No”,  explain: 


14.  Any  furUier  c(»nments? 


The  compiled  replies  to  Section  C  of  the  study. 
CHART  47. 

1.  How  long  have  you  been  working  in  this  field? 
Number  of  Relies — 112. 


1  yeax . 

.  5 

14  years  . 

.  5 

2  years  . 

15  years  . 

.  6 

3  years  . 

. 12 

17  years  . 

.  2 

4  years  . 

18  years  . 

.  1 

6  years  . 

. 11 

19  years  . 

.  1 

6  years  . 

.  7 

20  years  . 

.  6 

7  years  . 

.  3 

21  years  . 

8  years  . 

.  0 

22  years  . 

.  1 

9  years . 

.  3 

23  years  . 

.  1 

10  years  . 

. 8 

24  years  . 

11  years  >  ^  .  • 

.  2 

25  years . 

.  1 

12  years  . 

.  6 

26  years  . 

.  1 

13  years . 

27  years  . 
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2.  Do  you  teach  any  courses  now? 

Number  of  Replies — 110.  Yes — 82.  No — ^26 


Subject  ? 


1.  Ancient  Language  . 

.  .1 

28.  Public  Speaking  . 

2.  Bacteriology  . . 

..1 

29.  Religion  . 

.5 

3.  Chemistry  . . 

.  .1 

30.  Religious  Education  . . 

.1 

4.  Economics  . . 

.  .4 

31.  Science . 

.1 

5.  Education  . 

.9 

32.  Social  Science  . 

.2 

6.  Education  Administration 

..1 

33.  Student  Counseling  . . 

.1 

7.  English . 

..7 

34.  Visual  Education . 

.  .  .  .  , 

.  .1 

8.  French  . 

..1 

Hours  per  Week? 

9.  Geography . 

..4 

1  hour  . 

1 

10.  Geology  . 

..4 

2  hours  . 

.  3 

11.  Government  . 

..1 

3  hours  . 

.13 

12.  Greek  . 

.  .1 

4  hours  . 

.  3 

13.  History . 

..5 

5  hours  . 

.  6 

14.  History  of  Education . 

..1 

6  hours  . 

.14 

15.  Hygiene  . 

.  .1 

7  hours  . 

.  2 

16.  Industrial  Arts  . . 

.  .1 

8  hours  . 

.  5 

17.  Latin . . 

.  .2 

9  hours  . 

.  6 

18.  Law  (Lectxires)  . 

..1 

10  hours  . 

.  9 

19.  Organic  Chemistry  . 

..2 

11  hours  . 

.  7 

20.  Orientation  . 

-.7 

12  hours  . 

.  4 

21.  Philosophy . 

..6 

14  hours  . 

.  1 

22.  Physical  Elducation  . 

•  .1 

15  hours  . 

.  1 

23.  Physical  Education  and 

20  hours  . 

.  1 

Health  Education  . . 

..3 

30  hours  . 

.  1 

24.  Physics . 

..1 

3  to  €  hours . 

.  1 

25.  Political  Science  . 

..2 

4  to  6  hours . 

.  1 

26.  Principal  of  Laboratory 

4  to  8  hours . 

.  1 

Work . 

..1 

8  to  10  hours  . 

.  1 

27.  Psychology  . 

..6 

8  to  12  hours  . 

.  1 

CHART  49. 

3.  What  was  your  academic  experience  before  you  were  appointed? 
Ntimber  of  Replies — 113. 

A.  Acadendc  Experience  (College  Level) 


1.  Assistant  to  President  .  3 

2.  Acting  Dean  .  1 

3.  Acting  President  .  1 

4.  Assistant  Dean  .  1 

6.  Administrative  Work  .  1 

6.  Coaching  .  6 

7.  College  Work  (28  years)  .  2 

8.  Dean  of  College . 1 

9.  Director  of  Athletics  .  2 
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10.  Dean  of  Summer  Session  .  1 

11.  Director  of  Physical  Education  .  1 

12.  Graduate  Study  .  8 

13.  President  of  College  .  1 

14.  Rank  of  Teachers  . 

Instructors  .  6 

Assistant  Professors  .  2 

Professors  . 11 

Head  of  Department  .  6 

15.  Registrar  and  Director  of  Admissions .  3 

16.  Teaching  (30  years)  .  1 

17.  Teaching  (23  years)  .  1 

18.  Teaching  (20  years)  .  1 

19.  Teaching  (8  years)  .  2 

20.  Teaching  (7  years)  .  5 

21.  Teaching  (5  years)  .  2 

22.  Teaching  (Grade  tinspecified)  . 54 

B.  Academic  Experience  (High  School  Lievel) 

1.  High  School  Superintendent  .  1 

2.  Teaching  (15  years)  .  1 

C.  Other  Elxperimice 

1.  Army  Officer  .  1 

2.  No  Ehcperience  .  8 

3.  President  Congo  Mission  .  1 

4.  Theological  School  .  3 

6.  Y.  Secretary  .  1 


CHART  50. 

4.  What  was  your  practical  experience  before  you  were  appointed? 


Number  of  Replies — 66. 

1.  Army  Experience  .  10 

2.  Athletic  Experience  .  5 

Coaching  .  4 

Professional  Baseball  .  1 

3.  Business  Experience  .  13 

Banking .  1 

Btisiness .  6 

Consulting  CSiemist  .  1 

Farm  &  Real  Estate  .  1 

Fire  Protection  Consultant  .  1 

Iitsurance  .  1 

Lumber  Company .  1 

Mechanical  Engineer .  1 

4.  None  .  3 

5.  Religious  E:^rience  .  10 

Ministry  .  6 

Missionary  .  1 
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Natural  love  of  fellowmen  .  1 

Religious  work  in  Army  .  2 

Y.  Secretary  .  1 

6.  Social  Service  .  14 

Director  of  Camp  .  1 

Fraternity  officer .  1 

Personnel  work  .  6 

Playgroimd  work  .  2 

Radio  .  1 

Social  Service  .  1 

Counseling  .  2 

7.  State  EImployee .  3 

Field  work  in  Geology  .  1 

Fish  Sc  Game  Department  .  1 

Department  of  Public  Instruction  .  1 


(MART  51. 

5.  Give  in  the  fewest  possible  words,  the  reasons  why  you  believe 
you  were  appointed  to  your  present  position? 


Number  of  Replies — ^140. 

1.  Academic  Experience  .  10 

2.  Academic  Qualifications  .  16 

Academic  qualifications  .  12 

Ability  to  teach  as  well  .  4 

3.  Expediency  .  28 

Expediency  .  11 

Given  a  trial  .  1 

Lack  of  duties  .  1 

Presidential  belief  . .  13 

Recommendation  of  Graduate  Dean .  1 

4.  Family  Reasons  .  1 

Wife’s  success  with  boys  .  1 

5.  Interest  in  Students  . 36 

Helped  students  .  1 

Interest  in  fraternities  .  2 

Interest  in  employment  .  1 

Interest  in  individual  .  1 

Interest  in  personnel  work .  6 

Interest  in  student  problems  .  8 

Interest  in  youth  .  18 

Student  demand  .  2 

6.  Personnd  Qualifications .  37 

Ability  to  handle  students .  10 

Age .  1 

Alumni  demand  .  1 

Contacts  with  students  .  2 

Counseling  ability  .  3 
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Extra-curricular  leadership  .  2 

Interest  in  efficiency  .  1 

Knowledgre  of  Institution  .  1 

Minister  . .  1 

Past  experience  .  7 

Personal  qualifications  .  7 

Undet^aduate  record  .  1 

7.  Professional  Qualifications  .  19 

Administrative  experience  .  10 

Athletic  experience  .  3 

Mental  health  training  .  1 

Professional  qualifications  .  5 


Chart  02. 


6.  What  was  yoiu:  specific  professional  training  for  this  work? 


Number  of  Replies — 104. 

1.  Administrative  Experience .  9 

Assistant  Dean  .  1 

Personnel  work  .  6 

School  Administration  .  1 

University  Administration .  1 

2.  Business  Experience  .  4 

Business  .  1 

Industrial  Engineering  .  1 

Practical  experience  .  2 

3.  Graduate  study .  37 

Graduate  work  .  20 

In  English  and  Philosophy  . . .  1 

In  Education  and  Psychology .  3 

M.  A.  in  Education  .  S 

M.  A.  in  Psychology  .  2 

Ph.  D.  in  Education  .  1 

Ph.  D.  in  Personnel  Administration .  1 

Ph.  D.  in  Psychology . 6 

Ph.  D.  in  Social  Service .  1 

4.  Independent  Reading  .  1 

5.  None  .  51 

6.  Teaching  experience  .  5 

7.  Undergraduate  experiences .  1 


CHART  68. 

7.  What  was  your  specific  practical  training  for  this  work? 
Number  of  Replies — ^98. 


1.  Army  experience  .  2 

2.  Business  experience  .  9 

Business  .  7 

Chautauqua  .  1 
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Public  Utilities  personnel  work .  1 

3.  College  Administration  .  29 

Acting  Dean  .  2 

Assistant  Dean  .  3 

College  President  .  2 

Dean  of  College  .  3 

Executive  Secretary .  1 

Experience  as  administrator .  3 

Experience  in  Men’s  Dormitory  .  1 

N.  T.  A.  work  .  1 

Student  Welfare  work  .  6 

Work  with  students  .  7 

4.  None  .  22 

5.  Public  School  Administration  .  2 

6.  Religious .  8 

Minister .  4 

Y.  M.  C.  A. .  4 

7.  Research  in  Guidance  .  2 

8.  Teaching .  23 

9.  Undergraduate  experience .  1 


CHART  64. 

8.  Can  you  weigh  the  following  reasons  on  the  basis  of  100% 
as  factors  entering  into  your  appointment? 

I*rofessional  training  . % 

Practical  training  . % 

Personal  qualities  . % 

A.  Professional  Training 


Percentage 

Number  of 

of  Basis 

Individuals 

1. 

0% 

39 

2. 

25% 

13 

3. 

10% 

11 

4. 

30% 

8 

6. 

20% 

6 

6. 

50% 

6 

7. 

40% 

4 

8. 

15% 

3 

9 

33  1-3% 

2 

10. 

6% 

2 

11. 

70% 

1 

12. 

36% 

1 

96 

Average  percentage  based  on  professional  training — ^15%. 
B.  Practical  Training 
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Percentage 

Number  of 

of  Basis 

Individuals 

1. 

0% 

20 

2. 

50% 

19 

3. 

25% 

19 

4. 

30% 

10 

5. 

10% 

7 

6. 

40% 

5 

7. 

20% 

5 

8. 

16% 

3 

9. 

35% 

2 

10. 

33  1-3% 

2 

11. 

80% 

1 

12. 

60% 

1 

13. 

5% 

1 

97 


Average  percentage  based  on  practical  training- 
C.  Personal  Qualities 

-25%. 

Percentage 
of  Basis 

Number  of 
ludividuals 

1. 

50% 

33 

2. 

100% 

14 

3. 

40% 

10 

4. 

75% 

9 

5. 

60% 

8 

6. 

25% 

6 

7. 

70% 

4 

8. 

95% 

2 

9. 

90% 

2 

10.  33 

1-3% 

2 

11. 

30% 

2 

12. 

45% 

1 

13. 

35% 

1 

14. 

20% 

1 

15. 

15% 

1 

96 

Average  percentage  based  on  personal  qualities — 609;  . 


CHART  65. 

9.  Was  your  appokitment  one  of  “expediency”,  that  is,  you  had  no 
specific  practical  or  professional  training,  for  the  work,  but  as 
a  faculty  member,  had  taken  a  marked  interest  in  student  life 
and  interests  and  therefore  were  considered  a  logical  candidate 
for  the  position? 
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Number  of  Replies — 101 

1.  No . 24 

2.  Yes  . 47 

8.  Both  . 7 

4.  Training  and  Experience  . 16 

6.  No  information  .  7 

6.  Appointed  at  own  request .  1 


OHABT  56. 

10.  Have  you  felt  a  need  for  professional  training  which  you  may 
have  lacked? 

Number  of  Replies — 102 


Yes  . 76 

No  . 26 


CBABT  57. 

11.  How  have  you  met  this  need? 

1.  By  hiring  a  qualified  assistant? 


Yes  . 22 

No  . 13 


2.  By  taking  the  training? 

Yes  . 

No  . 

48 

3.  By  sectiring  assistance  in  some  other  department  of  the  in¬ 

institution  which  had  quidified  men? 


Yes . 86 

No  . 3 

SO 

4.  By  reading  and  study? 

Yes  . 16 


16 


35 

35 

13 


CBABT  68. 

12.  Are  you  satisfied  with  your  present  irituation? 
Number  of  Replies — 06 


Yes  . 64 

No  . 35 


CBABT  50. 

18.  If  “No”,  e]q>lain: 
Number  of  Replies — 32 
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1.  Dissatisfied  with  own  work  .  9 

Conscious  of  unrealised  possiibilities .  3 

Feels  he  is  not  a  good  dean .  1 

Inadequate  preparation .  2 

Needs  contacts  with  other  deans  .  1 

Never  expects  to  he  satisfied  .  2 

2.  Dissatisfied  with  type  of  work .  6 

Prefers  teaching  full-time  .  5 

Wants  Presidency  . .  1 

3.  Interference  from  outside  .  1 

4.  ILacAc  of  understanding  of  higher  authority  5 

Limitations  of  positions  .  1 

Need  greater  coordination  .  2 

Philosophy  at  odds  with  administratim  . .  1 

Trustees  do  not  see  need  .  1 

6.  Needs  Additional  help  .  4 

6.  Not  enough  duties  .  3 

7.  Personal  .  3 

Family  situation  makes  work  unsatisfactory  2 
Satisfied  but  open  to  improvement .  1 

8.  Too  many  duties  .  6 

Executive  duties  too  heavy .  1 

Lack  of  time  and  budget .  1 

Overload  of  teaching .  2 

Too  many  duties .  2 


CnABT  60. 

14.  Any  further  comments? 

1.  Administration  not  willing  to  invest  money  in  this  work. 

2.  Believes  in  combination  teaching-administraticm;  Remains 
amateur. 

3.  Business  experience  valuable. 

4.  City  tmiversity  makes  special  problems. 

5.  Has  duties  of  academic  dean. 

6.  Has  far-seeing  PresidMit. 

7.  Is  leaving  present  work  to  become  a  Dean  of  Men. 

8.  Most  successful  Deans  have  most  common  sense. 

9.  Not  typical  Dean  of  Men’s  Office. 

10.  Office  needs  clearer  definitions  and  more  professitmal. 

11.  Old  school  advocate — advises — not  a  psycho-analyst. 

12.  Significance  of  work  underrated. 

13.  Wants  to  get  Doctorate  and  go  ahead. 

14.  Wishes  N.  A.  D.  A.  M.  would  extend  woik. 
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APPENDIX  D 

Qtflolal  Roster  of  Hiose  In  Attendance  at  the  Albuqnerqne  Bfoetlng 


Name 


Institution 


Title 


Allen,  James  G.  Texas  Technological 

Ck>llege 

Bartle,  H.  Roe  Kansas  City,  Missotiri 

Bishop,  Robert  W.  University  of  Cincimiati 


Bostwick,  J.  L. 
Bradfield,  L.  M. 
Bratton,  Sam  G. 
Judge 

Bruere,  John 
Buck,  Phil  Walter 

Bunn,  John  W. 
Carlson,  Harry  G. 
Cole,  J.  P. 

Croft,  Jack 
Dirks,  Louis  H. 
Dubach,  U.  G. 
DuShajie,  Donald  M. 
Feth,  J,  H. 


Univ.  of  New  Mexico 
University  of  Omsdia 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico 

College  of  Wooster 
New  Mexico  State 
Teachers  College 
Stanford  University 
University  of  Colorado 
Louisiana  State  Univ. 
Utah  State  Agr.  College 
DePauw  University 
Oregon  State  College 
Lawrence  College 
Univ.  of  New  Mexico 


Findlay,  J.  F. 
Gadd,  Wesley 
Guess,  R.  Malcolm 
Hampton,  V.  J. 
Harper,  W.  C. 


University  of  Oklahoma 
Colorado  College 
University  of  Mississippi 
University  of  Illinois 
University  of  Nebraska 


Helser,  M.  D.  Iowa  State  College 


Holtz,  A.  A.  Kansas  State  College 

Hubbell,  Gamer  E.  Principia  College 
Humphreys,  Allen  S.  University  of  Arkansas 


Dean  of  Men 


Ebcecutive  Secretary 
YMOA 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
President  of  the  Board 
of  Events 
Dean  of  Men 
Chairman,  Personnel 
Committee 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Deaui  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 
Director,  Student  Em- 
plojnnent 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Assistant  Dean  of 
Student  Affairs 
Dean  of  the  Junior  Col* 
lege  and  Director  of 
Personnel 
Men’s  Adviser 
Dean  of  Men 
Personnel  Director 


Hunt,  Everett  Swarthmore  College 

Isen,  Joe  J.  Bona  Fide  Reporthig 

Company,  Inc. 

Johnson,  Alan  W.  University  of  Cincinnati 


Julian,  J.  H. 

Kelly,  Joseph  D. 
Lawson,  John  E.  Jr. 
Linkins,  R.  H. 


Lloyd,  Wesley  P. 
Mallett,  Donald  R. 
Malone,  Tom 
Manchester,  R.  E. 
McCreery,  Otis  C. 
McElroy,  C.  H. 


Univ.  of  South  Dakota 
Kent  State  University 
University  of  Denver 
Illinois  State  Normal 
University 

Brigham  Young  Univ. 
University  of  Iowa 
Colorado  College 
Kent  State  University 
State  College  of  Wash. 
Okla.  A.  &  M.  College 


Dean 

Reporter 

Graduate  Assistant  to 
the  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Student  Affairs 
Assistant 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Men 
Student  Counselor 
Guest 

Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
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APPENDIX  D  (Contiimed) 


Name 


InstitattoD 


Title 


Meier,  Adolph  E. 
Moore,  V.  I. 
Newman,  J.  H. 
Nowotny,  Amo 
OM>(Mmell,  Wm.  B. 

Olmsted,  C.  T. 


Swarthmore  College 
The  University  of  Texas 
University  of  Alabama 
The  University  of  Texas 
New  Mexico  State  Col* 
lege  of  A.  &  M.  Arts 
University  of  Michigan 


Postle,  Arthur  S. 
Racfcham,  Eric  N. 
Reed,  Lie^e  L 

Richards,  C.  F. 
Schutte,  T.  H. 

Schultz,  J.  R. 
Stromberg,  Eleroy 


University  of  Cincinnat) 
University  of  Colorado 
Iowa  State  Teachers 
College 

Depiison  University 
New  Mexico  State 
Teachers  College 
Allegheny  College 
Oklahoma  A.  &  M. 
College 


Thompson,  J.  Jorgen  St.  Olaf  College 
Thompson,  R.  V.  University  of  Nevada 


Turner,  Fred  H.  University  of  Illinois 
Weaver,  Fred  H.  Univ.  of  North  Carolina 


Wimderlich,  H.  J.  University  of  Idaho 


Zumbrunnen,  A.  C. 
Zimmerman,  J.  F. 


Southern  Methodist 
University 

Univ.  of  New  Mexico 


Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Student  Life 
Dean  of  Men 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Students 

Assistant  Dean  of 
Students 
Dean  of  Men 
Assistant  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 

Dean  of  Men 
Director  of  Prof. 

Training 
Dean  of  Men 
Assistant  Professor  of 
Psychology  and  Head 
of  Student  Personnel 
Dean  of  Men 
Professor  of  Philosophy 
and  Dean  of  Men 
Dean  of  Men 
Assistant  Dean  of 
Students 

Dean  of  Men  and 
Admin.  Sect. 

Dean  of  Students 

President 


APPENDIX  E 
Roster  of  Ladies  Groiq» 


Mrs.  Robert  W.  Bishop 
Mrs.  J.  L.  BostwiCk 
Mrs.  ^ward  Bowe 
Mrs.  L.  M.  Bradfield 
Mrs.  Sam  O.  Bratton 
Mrs.  John  W.  Bunn 
Mrs.  J.  P.  Cole 
Mrs.  Louis  H.  Dirks 
Mrs.  U.  G.  Dubach 
Miss  EHizabeth  Elder 
Mrs.  V.  J.  Hampton 
Mrs.  W.  C.  Harper 
Mrs.  M.  D.  Helser 
Mrs.  A.  A  Holtz 


Mrs.  Ehrerett  Hunt 
Mrs.  Alan  W.  Johnson 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Julian 
Mrs.  Joseph  D.  Kelly 
Mrs.  Donald  R.  Mallett 
Mrs.  R.  E.  Manchester 
Mrs.  OUs  C.  McCreery 
Mrs.  V.  L  Moore 
Mrs.  J.  H.  Newman 
Mrs.  Amo  Nowotny 
Mrs.  C.  F.  Richards 
Mrs.  J.  Jotgen  Thompson 
Mrs.  R.  V.  Thompson 
Mrs.  Fred  H.  Turner 
Mrs.  J.  F.  Zimmerman 
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AFPENMX  F 
Roster  of  Btanbers  1M8-40 


Instttutloii 


Address  RepresentetlTs 


Akron,  University  of 
Alabama,  University  of 
Allegheny  C(dlege 
American  University 
Arkansas  State  College 
Arkansas,  University  of 

Augustana  College 
Baker  University 
Beloit  College 
Bethel  College 
Bowling  Green  State 
University 
Brown  University 
Bucknell  University 
California,  University 


California,  Univ.  of 
at  L.  A. 

Capital  University 
Carnegie  Institute  of 
Technology 

Case  School  of  Applied 
Science 

Cincinnati,  University  oi 
l^»e  Citadel  (The  Military 
School  of  S.  Carolina) 
Colorado  College 
Colorado,  University  of 
Cooper  Union  Institute 
of  Technology 


Akron,  Ohio 
University,  Alabama 
MeadvlUe,  Pa. 
Washington,  D.  C. 
Jonesboro,  Ark. 
Fayetteville,  Ark. 

Rock  Island,  Illinois 
Baldwin,  Kansas 
Beloit,  Wisconsin 
Newton,  Kansas 
Bowling  Green,  <^o 

Providence,  R.  I. 
Lewisburg,  Pa. 
Berkeley,  California 


Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

Columbus,  Ohio 
Pittsburgh,  Pa. 

Cleveland,  Ohio 

Cincinnati,  Ohio 
Charleston,  South 
Carolina 

Colo.  Springs,  Colo. 
Boulder,  Colorado 
New  York,  New  York 


Dartmouth  College 
Delaware,  University  of 
Denison  University 
Denver  University 
DePauw  University 
Drexel  Institute 
Florida,  University  of 
Geoigia  School  of 
Technology 
Haverford  College 
Idaho,  University  of 
Illinois  Institute  of 
Technology 


Hanover,  N.  H. 
Newark,  Delaware 
Granville,  Ohio 
Denver,  Colorado 
Greencastle,  Indiana 
Philadelphia,  Pa. 
Gainesville,  Florida 
Atlanta,  Georgia 

Haverford,  Pa. 
Moscow,  Idaho 
Chicago,  Illinois 


D.  H.  Gardner 
J.  H.  Newman 
J.  R.  Schultz 
George  B.  Woods 
H.  W.  Hollard 
Allan  S.  Humphreys 
(Persoimel  Director) 
Arthur  WUd 
Benjamin  A.  Gessnet 
Harmon  H.  Conwell 
P.  S.  Goertz 
Arch  B.  Conklin 

S.  T.  Arnold 
Ralph  E.  Page 
Hurford  E.  Stone 
Acting  Dean  of 
Undergraduates 
Earl  J.  MUler 

Armin  H.  Meyer 

B.  E.  Warden 

Theodore  M.  Focke 

Arthur  S.  Postle 
Leaman  C.  Dye 

Wesley  Gadd 
H.  G.  Carlson 
Walter  S.  Watson 
(Director  of  Student 
Relations) 

L.  K.  Neidlinger 

C.  E.  Dutton 
C.  F.  Richards 
Prof.  John  Lawson 
Louis  H.  Dirks 

L.  D.  Stratt(«i 
R.  C.  Beaty 
Floyd  Fidd 


H.  Tatnall  Brown 
Herbert  WundeNich 
C.  A.  TitHbals, 

Dean  of  Armour 
College  of  Etogin* 
eering 
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Institution  Address  Representettve 


Illinois  State  Normal  Normal,  Illinois  R.  H.  Linkins 

University 

Illinois,  University  of  Urbana,  Illinois  Fred  H.  Turner 

Indiana,  University  of  Bloomington,  Ind.  C.  E.  Ekimondson 

Iowa  State  College  Ames,  Iowa  M.  D.  Helser 

Iowa,  University  of  Iowa  City,  Iowa  Robert  Rienow 

Kansas,  University  of  Lawrence,  Kansas  Henry  Werner 

Kent  State  University  Kent,  Ohio  R.  B.  Manchester 

Kentucky,  University  of  Lexington,  Kentucky  T.  T.  Jones 

Lawrence  College  Appleton,  Wis.  Donald  M.  DuShane 

•  (Dean  of  Students) 

Lehigh  University  Bethlehem,  Pa.  Wray  H.  Congdon 

Louisiana  State  Univ.  Baton  Rouge,  La.  J.  P.  Cole 

Maine,  University  of  Orono,  Ifoine  L.  S.  Corbett 

Massachusetts  Institute  Cambridge,  Mass.  H.  E.  Lobdell 

of  Technology 

Miami  University  Oxford,  Ohio  W.  E.  Alderman 

Michigan  State  College  East  Lansing,  Mich.  Fred  T.  Mitchell 

Michigan,  University  of  Ann  Arbor,  Mich.  Joseph  A.  Bursley 

MiUikin  University,  Decatur,  Illinois  C.  L.  MiUer 

The  James 

Minnesota,  University  of  Minneapolis,  Minn.  E.  E.  Nicholson 

Mississippi,  University  of  Oxford,  Miss.  R.  M.  Guess 

Missouri,  University  of  Columbia,  Missouri  Darwin  A.  Hindman 

Acting  Director, 
Student  Affttirs  for 
lifen 

Montana  State  College  Bozeman,  Montana  Marvin  F.  Kelly 

Montana  State  Univ.  Missoula,  Mont.  j.  Earl  Miller 

Municipal  Univ.  of  Omaha  Omaha,  Nebraska  L.  M.  Bradfield 

Muskingum  College  New  Concord,  Ohio  c.  C.  McCracken 

Nebraska,  University  of  Lincoln,  Nebraska  T.  J.  Thompson 

New  Mexico,  Univ.  of  Albuquerque,  j.  L.  Bostwick 

New  Mexico 

New  York  University  New  York,  New  York 
North  Carolina  State  Raleigh,  No.  Ckirolina  E.  L.  Clo]rd 
Coll^pe 

Northeastern  University  Boston,  Mass.  Harold  W.  Melvin 

Northwestern  University  Evanston,  Illinois  Elias  Lyman 

Oberlin  College  Oberlin,  Ohio  B.  F.  Bosworth 

Ohio  State  University  Columbus,  Ohio  Joseph  A.  Park 

Ohio  University  Athens,  Ohio  L.  W.  Lange 

Ohio  Wesleyan  Univ.  Delaware,  Ohio  J.  J.  Somerville 

Oklahoma  A.  &  M.  College  Stillwater,  Oklahoma  C.  H.  McEHroy 

Oklahoma,  University  of  Norman,  Oklahoma  James  F.  Findlay 
Pittsburgh,  University  of  Pittsburgh,  Pa.  Vincent  W.  Lanfear 

Piincipia,  The  Elsah,  Illinois  Gamer  E.  Hubbell 

Princeton  University  Princeton,  Christian  Gauss 

New  Jersey 

Purdue  University  Lafayette,  Ind.  M.  L.  Fisher 

Ripon  College  Ripon,  Wls.  J.  Clark  Graham 

Rollins  College  Winter  Park,  Florida  A.  D.  Elnyart 

Rutgers  University  New  Brunswick,  Elazer  Metzger 

New  Jersey 
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St.  Olaf  CoUege  NorthRdd,  Minn. 

South  Dakota,  Univ.  of  Vermillion,  So.  Dak. 
Southern  Calif.,  Univ.  of  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 
Southern  Illinois  State  Carbondale,  Illinois 
Normal  Univ. 

Southern  Methodist  Univ.  Dallas,  Texas 
Stanford  University  Stanford,  Calif. 
Swarthmore  College  Swarthmore,  Pa. 
Temple  University  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Teomessee,  University  of  Knoxville,  Team. 
Texas  Technology  College  Lubbock,  Texas 
Texas,  University  of  Austin,  Texas 
Union  College  Lincoln,  Nebraska 

Utah  State  Agr.  College  Logan,  Utah 
Virginia  Polytechnic  Blacksbiurg,  Virginia 
Institute 

Washington  &  Lee  Univ.  Lexington,  Virginia 
Washington  State  College  Pullman,  Wash. 
Washington  University  St.  Louis,  Missouri 
Wayne  University  Detroit,  Michigan 


Western  Reserve  Univ. 
William  &  Mary, 
College  of 

Wisconsin,  University  of 
Wittenberg  CoUege 

Wooster,  CoUege  of 
Wyoming,  University  of 
Brigham  Yoimg  Univ. 


Cleveland,  Ohio 
Williamsburg,  Va. 

Madison,  Wisconsin 
Springfield,  Ohio 

Wooster,  Ohio 
Laramie,  Wyoming 
Provo,  Utah 


J.  J.  Thompson 
J.  H.  Julian 
Francis  Bacon 
E.  G.  Lentz 

A.  C.  Zumbrunnen 
John  Bunn 
Everett  Hunt 

J.  C.  Seegers 
John  O.  Moseley 
James  G.  Alien 

V.  I.  Moore 

G.  W.  Habenicht 
Jack  Croft 
Julian  A.  Burruss, 
President 
Frank  J.  GiUiam 
Otis  McCreery 

W.  D.  Shipton 
Warren  K.  Layton 

(Dean  of  Students) 
Robert  E.  Bates 
J.  WUbert  Lambert 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

B.  H.  Pershing 
(Dean  of  Students) 

John  Bruere 
B.  C.  Daly 
Wesley  P.  Lloyd 


EMEMTUS  DBIANS 

Stanley  Coulter,  Eli  Lilly  &  Company,  Indianapolis,  Indiana 
George  Culver,  Leland  Stanford  University,  Stanford,  CTalifomla 
C.  R.  Melcher,  University  of  Kentucky,  Lexington,  Kentucky 
H.  Roe  Bartle,  Kansas  City,  Missouri  (Honorary  Member) 
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APPENDIX  G 

Sununaty  of  Previous  Meetings 

Meeting  Yeax 

•  Present  Place 

President 

Secretary 

1 

1919 

6  Madison,  Wis. 

S.  H.  Gtoodnight 

L. 

A.  Strauss 

2 

1920 

9  Urbana,  Illinois 

T.  A.  aark 

S. 

H.  Goodnight 

3 

1921 

16  Iowa  City,  Iowa 

T.  A.  Clark 

S. 

H.  Goodnight 

4 

1922 

20  Lexington,  Ky. 

E.  E.  Nicholson 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

5 

1923 

17  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Stanley  Coulter 

E. 

E.  Nicholson 

6 

1924 

29  Anoi  Arbor,  Mich. 

J.  A.  Bursley 

E. 

E.  Nicholson 

7 

1925 

31  Chapel  Hill,  N.  C. 

Robert  Rienow 

P. 

P.  Bradshaw 

8 

1926 

46  Minneapolis,  Minn. 

C.  R.  Melcher 

F. 

P.  Bradshaw 

9 

1927 

43  Atlanta,  Georgia 

Floyd  Field 

F. 

F.  Bradshaw 

10 

1928 

50  Boulder,  Colorado 

S.  H.  Goodnight 

F. 

M.  Dawson 

11 

1929 

75  Washington,  D.  C. 

G.  B.  Culver 

V. 

I.  Moore 

12 

1930 

64  Fayetteville,  Ark. 

J.  W.  Armstrong 

V. 

I.  Moore 

13 

1931 

83  Knoxville,  Tenn. 

W.  J.  Sanders 

V. 

I.  Moore 

14 

1932 

40  Los  Angeles,  Calif. 

V.  I.  Moore 

D. 

H.  Gardiner 

15 

1933 

55  Columbus,  Ohio 

C.  E.  Edmondson 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

16 

1934 

61  Evanston,  Illinois 

H.  E.  Lobdell 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

17 

1935 

56  Baton  Rouge,  La. 

B.  A.  Tolbert 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

16 

1936 

92  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

W.  E.  Alderman 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

19 

1937 

80  Austin,  Texas 

D.  S.  Lancaster 

D. 

H.  Gardner 

20 

1938 

164  Madison,  Wisconsin 

D.  H.  Gardner 

F. 

H.  Turner 

21 

1939 

87  Roanoke,  Virginia 

D.  H.  Gau:dner 

F. 

H.  Turner 

22 

1940 

58  Albuquei^ue,  N.  M. 

J.  F.  Findlay 

F. 

H.  Turner 

APPENDIX  H 


Standing  Conunittees  1940-41 
Executive  Committee— 1939-40 

Dean  J.  F.  Findlay,  Chairman 
Dean  J.  L.  Bostwick 
E>ean  F.  H.  Turner 
Dean  D.  H.  Gardner 
Dean  J.  A.  Bursley 
Dean  J.  H.  Newman 
Dean  J.  R.  Schultz 

EzecuUve  Committee— >1940-41 
Dean  J.  J.  Thompson 
Dean  A.  S.  Postle 
Dean  F.  H.  Turner 
President  J.  F.  Findlay 
Dean  J.  L.  Bostwick 
Dean  Donfred  H.  Gardner 
Dean  J.  H.  Newman 

Committee  on  Nominations  and  ^ace  for  1941  and  1942 
Dean  Fred  T.  Mitchell,  Chairman 
Dean  H.  E.  LohdeU 
Dean  E.  L.  doyd 
Dean  J.  R.  Schultz 
Dean  Otis  McCreery 
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